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Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives, 

Monday, January 9, 1922. 

The committee met at 10 o'clock a. m., Hon. Gilbert N. Haugen (chairman) pre- 
siding. 

There were present: Mr. Haugen (chairman), Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan, Mr. 
Voigt, Mr. Tincner, Mr. Sinclair, Mr. Thompson, Mr. Gemerd, Mr. Clague, Mr. Clarke, 
Mr. Aswell, Mr. Eincheloe, and Afr. Jones. 

The Chairman. The committee will be in order. The committee has met this 
morning to give consideration to H. R. 129, which is a bill to provide, through cooper- 
ation between the Federal Government, the States, and owners of timberlands, for 
adequate protection against forest fires, for reforestation of denuded lands, and so on, 
introduced by Mr. Snell. Without objection, the bill will be incorporated in the 
record. 

(The bill is as follows:) 

[H. R. 129. Sixty-seventh Congress, first session.] 

A BILL To provide through cooperation between the Federal Ck>vernment, the Slates, and owners of 
timberlands for adequate protection against forest fires, for reforestation of denuded lands, for obtain- 
ing essential information in regard to timber and timberlands, for extension of the national forests, and 
far other purposes, all essential to continuous forest production on lands entirely suitable therefor. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of Agriculture, through the Forest 
Service, is hereby authorized and directed, in cooperation with appropriate officials 
of the various States or other suitable agencies, to recommend for each forest region 
of the United States the essential requirements in protecting timbered and cutover 
lands from fire, in reforesting denuded lands, and, where and to the extent neces- 
Bary, in the cutting and removing of timber crops by such methods as will promole 
continuous production of timber on lands chiefly suitable therefor; and the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture is further authorized, on such conditions as he may determine 
to be fair and reasonable in each State, to cooperate with the various States and 
through them with private and other agencies witiiin the States in bringing into effect 
such essential rec[uirements favorable for forest protection and renewal with a view 
to furnish a continuous supply of timber for the use and necessities fo the people of 
the United States. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated annually, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, $1,000,000. to enable the 
Secretary of A^culture to carry out the provisions of sections 1 and 2 of this Act. 

Sec 2. That in no case other than for preliminary investigations shall the amount 
expended by the Federal Government in any State during any fiscal year under the 
foregoing section exceed the amount expended by the State for the same pur- 
poses during the same flscal year, including the expenditures of forest owners re- 
quired by State law, and the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to withhold co- 
operation, in whole or in part, from States which do not comply in legislation or in 
administrative practice with such requirements as shall be established in accordance 
with section 1 of this act. In the cooperation extended to the several States due 
consideration shall be given to. the protection of the watersheds of navigable streams, 
but such cooperation may, in the discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture, be ex- 
tended to any forest lands within the cooperating States. 

Sec. 3. That the Secretary of Agriculture, through the Forest Service and in cooper- 
ation with the various States, organizations of timber users, owners of timber lands, 
and other agencies, is hereby authorized and directed to make a survey of the forest 
resources of the United States to determine the quantity, location, availability, and 
suitability for various uses of each class or species of timber; to determine the ap- 
proximate area, location, condition,, and productive capacity of the land chiefly 
valuable for timber growth and not required for other purposes ; to ascertain the yearly 
requirements as to unds and quantities of timber of each State and important wood- 
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ufiing industrv: aad to obtain such related information as in the judgment of the 
Secretary of Agriculture may be necessary to carry out the provisions of this Act. 
There is hereby authorized to be appropriated out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, $3,000,000, to be made available at such times and in such 
amounts as may be required and recommended by the Secretary of Agricultiu^e for 
carrying out the purpiisea of this section. 

Sec. 4. That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated annually, out of any 
money in the Treasury n )t otherwise appropriated, the sum of $1,000,000, to enable 
the Secretary of Agriculture to conduct experiments and investigations in reforesta- 
tion and methods of cutting and utilizing timber, to establish forest experiment sta- 
tions, and to conduct experiments, investigations, and tests in the chemical, physical 
and mechanical pri)pertie3 and utilization of native and foreign woods and other 
forejt products, including timber tests, wood preservation, tests of wood, and other 
fibrous materials for pulp and paper making, and commercial demonstrations of im- 
proved materials, methods and processes, and such other tests and investigations as 
in the judgment of the Secretary of Agriculture shall be desirable to promote the most 
effective use of forest products in the United States. The investigations, experiments, 
teats, and demonstrations provided for by this section may be conducted independ- 
ently, or in cooperation with other branches of the Federal Government, with State, 
coimty, and municipal agencies, educational institutions, business organizations, 
and individuals; and authority is hereby granted the Secretary of Agricultiu*e to re- 
ceive money contributions, under such conditions as he may imp:)se, from coopera- 
tors, whicli contributions shall be covered into the Treasury and shall constitute a 
special fund, which is hereby appropriated and made available until expended, for 
the payment of tlie contributor s share of the expenses of conducting any such in- 
vestigation, experiment, or test, and for refunding to contributors anmounts con- 
tributed by them in excess of their share of said expenses: Provided, That the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture shall expend such portions of the appropriaions authorized by this 
section as he deems necessary to study the effects of tax methods and practices upon 
forest perpetuation, tj devise tax laws designed to encourage the conservation and 
growing of timber, to cooperate with State agencies in the consideration of such laws, 
and to investigate and promote practicable methods of insuring standing timber or 
growing forests from losses by tire and other causes. 

Sec. 5. That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated annually, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otiierwise appropriated, the sum of $1,000,000, to enable 
the Secretary of Agriculture to purchase or otherwise obtain forest-tree seed and 
nursery stock, to establish and maintain forest nurseries in the national forests, to sow 
and plant denuded lands within the national forests with forest trees, and to conduct 
necessary experiments and investigations in connection with such sowing and plant- 
ing, including all necessary expenses incident thereto. 

Sec. 6. That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $50,000,000, to be made available at 
such times and in such amounts £^ may be required and recommended by the National 
Forest Reservation Commission for carrying out the purposes of the act of March 1, 
1911, entitled "An act to enable any State to cooperate with any other State or States, 
or with the United States, for the protection of the watersheds of navigable streams, 
and to appoint a commission for the acquisition of lands for the purpose of conserving 
the navigability of navigable rivers," as amended. 

Sec 7. That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized to locate, examine, 
survey, and with the approval of the National Forest Reservation Commission, and at 
the price or prices fixed by it, to purchase lands chiefly suitable for forest production 
in any part of the continental United States, whether the control of such lands will 
promote or protect the navigation of streams on whose watersheds they lie or other- 
wise; and the appropriations authorized for the purchase of lands under the act of 
March 1, 1911, entitled '* An act to enable any State to cooperate with any other State 
or States, or with the United States, for the protection of the watersheds of navigable 
streams, and to appoint a commission for the acquisition of lands for the purpose of 
conserving the navigability of navigable rivers," are herewith also authorized for the 
purposes named in this section: Provided, That all of the provisions of the aforesaid act 
of March 1, 1911, as amended, not inconsistent with the provisions of this section, shall 
apply to any lands so purchased. 

Sec. 8. That the Secretary of the Interior be, and hereby is, authorized to accept on 
behalf of the United States title to any lands within or adajcent to exterior boundaries 
of national fofrests if, in the opinion of the Secretary of Agriculture, the public interests 
will be benefited thereby and the lands are chiefly valuable for national forest pur- 
poses, and in exchange therefor may give not to exceed an eaiial value of such national 
forest land or timber or assignable certificates for timber witnin the national forests as 
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may be detennined by the Secretary of Agriculture and accepted by the owner ae fair 
compensation, consideration beinc given to any reservations which either the grantor or 
the Government may make of timber, minerals, or easements. Such assignable certifi- 
cates for timber shall be issued under the authority of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
shall be for the agreed values of the lands acquired, and shall be accepted at their face 
value, when accompanying bids, for the purchase of national forest timber or in pay- 
ment for national forest timber purchased under existing laws and regulations. Any 
timber given imder such exchanges shall be cut and removed under the direction and 
Bui)ervision and in accordance with the requirements of the Secretary of Agriculture. 
Lands conveyed to the United States under this section shall, upon acceptance of title, 
become parts of such national forests as the Secretary of Agriculture snail designate: 
Provided, That the Secretary of the Interior shall report to Congress annually the 
quantities of such land exchanges as are consummated and the names of the parties 
mere to. 

Sec. 9. That all lands not now embraced in national forests or national parks which 
are owned by the United States or subject to disposition by the United States, includ- 
ing unreserved public land, lands covered by former patents, or grants which have 
reverted in the United States, and Indian reservations, and all lands of the character 
herein defined which may hereafter be acquired by the United States, with the excep- 
tion of military, naval, li|;hthouse, and other special reservations, which are classified 
by the Secretary of Agriculture and approved by the National Forest Reservation 
Commission as valuable chiefly for the production of timber or protection of watersheds, 
shall be, and the same are hereby, withheld from all forms of entry, appropriation, or 
allotment, except mineral entries authorized under existing law, from and after the 
date of the filing of such classification with t^e Secretary of tne Interior; and the lands 
so classified shall remain withdrawn from any form of entry or appropriation as afore- 
said, with the exception of mineral entries autJiorized under existing law, until the 
Congress shall direct otherwise ; and there is hereby autborized to be appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of |l ,000,000, to be 
made available at sudi times and in such amounts as may be required and recom- 
mended by the Secretary of Agriculture to enable him to classify and determine the 
areas of the lands herein defined whidi are valuable chiefly for the production of 
timber or protection of watersheds: Provided, That nothing herein contained shall 
affect the standing of any valid claim, entry, or allotment existing on such lands as the 
date of their classification or the equities or rights of the claimants or entrymen there- 
under. 

Sec. 10. That the National Forest Reservation Commission created pursuant to the 
act of March 1, 1911, is hereby authorized and directed to recommend to the President 
of the United States the incorporation in national forests of any lands classified as 
valuable chiefly for the production of timber or protection of watersheds and with- 
drawn from entry under the preceding section, which, in the judgment of said com- 
mission, are adapted to national forest purposes. Said commission is further author- 
ized to determine the value of any lands so withdrawn which are the property of In- 
dian tribes, and to make recommendations to Congress for the purchase of sucn lands 
or otherwise for the liquidation of the eouities of such Indian tribes therein. 

Sec. 11. That the President of the United States is hereby authorized, in his dis- 
cretion, upon recommendation of the National Forest Reservation Commission, to 
incorporate in national forests, now existing or which the President by Executive 
proclamation may create, any lands classified and withdrawn as defined in section 9 
herein; but the addition to any national forest of such lands shall not affect any vaUd 
claims, entries, or allotments existing at the date of their withdrawal, and to the rights, 
equities, or title of any Indian tribes: Provided, That the President may, in his dis- 
cretion, incorporate in national forests all or any portion of military, naval, or other 
special reservations, not including national parks, or any lands acquired by the United 
States through gift, bequest, or otherwise which are chiefly valuable for the production of 
timber or protection of watersheds under such regulations or conditions as he deems 
wise with respect to the use of such lands for military, naval, or other purposes: Pro- 
vided further, That is it the intent and purpose of this act that, should any part thereof 
fail because of ambiguity or other reason, such failure shall not be construed as ad- 
versely affecting the remaining parts. 

The CHAiBBfAN. What is your pleasure? Mr. Snell, what arrangements have you, 
if any, as to the time to be consumed? 

Mr. Snell. As nearly as we could tell we thought we would probably take about 
three, or four days in connection with these hearings; the proponents of the bill 
wanted to have at least two days to present their side of the matter, and then if there 
is any opposition that want to be heard at this time, we wanted to ^ve them a day for 
that, and then we would like to have another day to put in our rebuttal evidence. 
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Mr. AswBLL. Is there any opposition? 

Mr. Shbll. There usually is opposition to every bill th|at is introduced in Conges, 
and, therefore, I am taking it for granted that there will be opposition to this bill. 

The Ohai&man. Your proposition is that it wiU take about tour days? 

Mr. Snbll. I should say so: yes, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Two days for the proponents? 

Mr. Snell. Yes. 

The Chairman. And two days for the opponents? 

Mr. Snbll. I suggested one day for the opposition and one da^ for our rebuttal. 

Mr. TiNCHBR. We know of one opposition your bill has, and if there is any other 
opposition it would be unfair to the other opposition to limit the opposition to one 
day, because that might not be sufficient time. We know l^at if certain opposition 
comes before the conunitteeit will take at least a day. 

Mr. Snbll. We intend to have a free, open, and fair discussion of this general propo- 
sition. We want to lay our cards on the table, and we expect to present our side of 
the case, and hope something will be evolved out of this hearing that will be bene- 
ficial. Now, that is my general suggestion in connection with the hearings. 

Mr. TiNCHER. I think this is one of the most important propositions that is before 
the conmiittee; perhaps it will be classed as the important proposition for this session 
of the Congress, and I think, in fairness to the committee, if we report out any legisla- 
tion — ^perhaps I am in theuninformed part of the committee — ^but if we report out any 
le^lation, we should go into it very thoroughly. When you came before the com- 
mittee about a year ago and discussed this matt^ with uie committee, I was sur- 
prised at the fullness of my lack of information on the subject. I do not think there 
should be any serious limitation to anybody that has anything of benefit to the com- 
mittee to say on the proposition. 

Mr. Snell. I will say for the benefit of the committee that we have men here from 
every part of the country, representing practically every phase of the industry, and 
men who represent all phases of the forestry proposition. They are here to give you 
the benefit of their information, and they desire to cUscuss it openly and aboveboard, 
and to discuss any proposition with any member of the committee that may desire to 
interrogate them. 

The Chairman. Is there any person here in opposition to the bill that has any sug- 
gestion to make as to the time that should be consumed? [After a pause, in which 
there was no response.] Are there any suggestions, then, as to the procedure? 

Mr. Clarke. I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that we proceed as rapidly as possible with 
the hearing of the proponents of the bill, and then when the time comes, if there 
is any opposition that desires to be heard, that we take up the matter and give them 
such time as is required. 

The Chairman. Very well; without objection, that shall be done. Mr. Snell, we 
will be pleased now to hear from you. 

STATEMENT OF HON. BERTH AND H. dNELL, A BEPBESENTATIVE 
IN CONGIIESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW 70BK. 

Mr. Snell. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, we are here this morn- 
ing as the proponents of H. R. 129, commonly known as the " Snell forestry bill. " 

For a great many years the people of this country have appreciated the fact that 
we needed some comprehensive surstantive legislation along this line for the purpose 
of protecting the standing timber and also guaranteeing within our own country a 
supply for the future generations of our own people. 

Now, just a few words about the general history of this legislation up to the present 
time. 

Col. Graves, formerly Chief Forester of the United States and probably one of the 
best-informed men in this country on the needs of legislation of this character, is 
probably more responsible for the general features of this bill than any other one man. 

Mr. Clarke. Is he now here? 

Mr. Snell. I understand that Col. Graves is in the city and is willing to come 
before the committee to give any information that is desired, provided he is requested 
to do so by the chairman or any member o f the committee. 

The Chairman. What is the pleasure of the committee? 

Mr. Aswell. I would like to hear Col. Graves on the subject. 

Mr. Clarke. I should certainly like to hear him on the subject also. 

Mr. Aswell. I move you, Mr. Chairman, that we invite Col. Graves to sippear 
before the committee. 

(The motion was duly seconded and carried.) 
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The Chairman. It has also heen suggested that we invite Prof. Tourney, of Yale 
University. 

Mr. Kellogg. He is the dean of the school of forestry of Yale University. 

The Chairman. Yes; it has been suggested that he be invited to appear before the 
committee. 

Mr. Kellogg. Mr. Toumey has written to me that he will be here to-morrow 
morning. 

Mr. 'fiNCHER. Of course, I suppose we do not have to issue an invitation to our 
present Chief Forester, Col. Greeley, to be here before the committee on this subject. 

Mr. Snell. I will say, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, that Col. Greeley is here 
and we expect to put him on as the first witness, for the purpose of explaining the 
need of general comprehensive legislation of this character at this time. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. At the forme: hearing by the committee on this 
subject Mr. Greeley appeared and made quite a comprehensive statement, which 
was taken down by a stenographer and is now in print. It would not be necessary 
fcM* him to repeat that statenent, I assume. 

Mr. Snell. No; but there are several new members of the committee, and we 
desire him to make a statement explaining the general provisions of this bill at 
this time. 

Mr. Aswell. Mr. Chairman, we have in Louisiana a gentleman who has donated 
30,000 acres of land of his own and who has been experimenting for 10 years on re- 
foresting; and we have about 5,000,000 acres of cut-over timber lands in that State, 
and he has done more than any other man in this country on that question. I 
wonder whether it would be advisable to invite him to appear before the committee? 
It would take him about three days to get here. He knows more about the practical 
side of it than any other man in this country, I believe. 

The Chairman. What is the pleasure of the committee with reference to the 
matter? 

Mr. AswELL. His name is Henry Hardtner. 

Mr. Snell. I think it would be well, Mr. Chairman, to have this gentleman here^ 
if he is a practical man. 

Mr. Aswell. He knows all about the practical side of it, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Clarke. I move, Mr. Chairman, that a telegram be sent him to find out whether 
he can come here and appear before the committee within the next four days. 

The motion was duly seconded and carried. 

Mr. TiNCHER. I suppose while we are inviting persons to appear before the com- 
mittee, we should not overlook the distinguished chief forester of the State of Penn- 
sylvania, so I move you, Mr. Chairman, that we invite Mr. Gifford Pinchot to appear 
before the committee. 
• The motion was duly seconded and carried. 

Mr. Snell. Mr. Chairman, may I make a suggestion along that line? 

The Chairman. Certainly. 

Mr. Snell. While the committee is sending out the invitations, I think it would 
be well for the committee to invite the present Secretary of Apiculture, Mr. Wallace, 
in a general way to ^ive his views about the need of some kind of le^slation of this 
charsicter. Not specially with reference to this bill, or any other bill, but on the 
general need of legislation of this character. 

Mr. TiNCHER. It has not been customary, I think, since I have been here, to call 
on the Secretary, especially when the head of the bureau or department of his office 
has come before the committee. However, I would be glad to have Secretary 
Wallace to come before the committee, but we generally have him the last one. 

Mr. Jones. If we are going to make a list of 15 or 20 gentlemen to send invitations 
to, it seems to me there should be a limit in some way. We can have those who 
want to come here, and then have special invitations. I do not see any need of 
making a list to start in with. 

Mr. Snell. Shall I proceed, Mr. Chairman? 

The Chairman. You may proceed, Mr. Snell. 

Mr. Snell. This present legislation which is now before the committee is largely 
the result of the public addresses of Col. Graves and conferences that he held through- 
out the United States with various interested parties, and as a result of this work done 
by Col. Graves the conservation committee of the American Paper & Pulp Association 
requested his successor. Col. Greeley, to put his ideas in concrete form and present 
them to interested people for consideration. After much discussion pro and con by 
various people throughout the United States, the final draft of this bill, which is 
practically the same as it is now before you, was agreed upon by the Western Forestry 
A Conservation Association, the American Paper & Pulp Association, the National 
Lumber Manufacturers' Association, the American Forestry Association, the National 
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Wholesale Lumber Dealers* Aflsociation, the Association of Wood Using Industries of 
the United States, and the American Newspaper Publishers' Association, all users, 
producers, or distributors of forest products. In fact, the landowner, the producer, 
and the consumer, for the first time in the historjr of this class of legislation, agreed 
on the basic principles that were necessary for legislation of this kind. 

Now, all these people are here at the present time, and a great many others are here 
in support of this legislation, and I shall hand to the reporter for the record a complete 
list of all of the gentlemen who appear at this hearing in support of the general prin- 
ciples of the bill. 

(The list furnished by Mr. Snell is as follows:) 

"Mr. SneU. 

"W. B. Greeley, United States forester. 

"(leo. S. Long, chairman forestry committee, National Lumber Manufacturers' 
Association. 

"Alfred Gaskill, State forester of New Jersey. 

"R. E. Danaher, president California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers' Associa- 
tion; member California State Board of Forestry. 

'*A. L. Osborn, Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers' Association. 

"J. W. Toumey, dean Yale Forest School. 

"Geo. W. Sisson, jr., ex-president, American Paper & Pulp Association. 

" W. A. Babbitt, the Association of Wood-Using Industries. 

"S. T. Dana, State forester of Maine. 

"Henry C. Campbell, editor Milwaukee Journal. 

"W. L. Hall, secretary Central States Forestry League. 

"Philip W. Ajrree, forester. Society for the Protection of the New Hampshire 
Forests. 

"Huntington Taylor, Edward Rutledge Timber Co., Idaho. 

"E. A. Sherman, associate forester, United States Forest Service. 
'American Forestry Association. 
American Newspaper Publishers' Association. 



"American Wood Preservers' Association. 



"Union League Club, Chicago. 

"E. T. Allen, forester, Western Forestry and Conservation Association. 

"R. S. Kellogg, chairman National Forestry Program Committee." 

Mr. Snell. Now, the main purpose of the bill, as stated in the preamble, is *'to 
provide through cooperation between the Federal Government, the States, and owners 
of timberlands for ade<][uate protection against forest fires, for reforestation of the 
denuded lands, for otbaining essential information in r^^ard to timber and timberlands , 
for extension of the national forests, and for other purposes, all essential to continual 
forest production on lands chiefly suitable therefor." 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Snell, now in that connection — I have read the bill rather hurriedly 
this morning — ^it speaks of cooperation. Does it provide that the States shall expend 
a like amount of money which is appropriated by the Federal Government in this 
matter? 

Mr. Snell. It is provided and intended that they shall. Of course, that is left 
with the Secretary of Agriculture. It is intended that the States shall expend at 
least as much money as that provided in this bill. 

Mr. Jones. I read the bill very hurriedly this morning and I did not find where 
it was required. 

Mr. Snell. That is provided in the first two sections of the bill. The Secretary of 
Agriculture, through the Forest Service, is authorized and directed to do these things 
in cooperation with the appropriate officials of the various States or other suitable 
agencies, etc. 

Mr. Jones. With cooperative bills we had a provision that the States shall expend 
as lai^e an amount as that appropriated by the Federal Government. 

Mr. Snell. You will find that provision in section 2, beginning with line 14 on 
page 2 of the bill, "That in no case other than for preliminary investigations shall 
the amount expended by the Federal Government in any State during any fiscal 
year under the foregoing section exceed the amount expended by the State for the 
same purpose during the same fiscal year." etc. 

Mr. Jones. That is why I was asking the question. 

Mr. Snell. Now, I would like to explain in detail the provisions of the bill very 
briefly. 

The first two sections are of chief importance at this time. In the main they pro- 
pose a method of Federal cooperaton with the States and individual landowners 
which, in my judgment, constitute the most effective and constitutional method of 
getting into operation a comprehensive national forestry policy, which outlines Fed- 
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eral. State, and private responsibility in the protection and management of all forest 
land. 

The third directs a survey of forest resources and requirements necessary at an early 
stage to insure that steps taken under the provisions oi this bill are neither inadequate 
nor superfluous. 

The fourth deals with forest research and investigations in wood utilization, also 
study of forest taxation. 

The fifth ^ith reforestation of denuded lands in national forests. 

The sixth and seventh with purchasing additional lands for national forests. 

The eighth the acquisition of similar lands by exchange. 

The remaining sections cover classification and inclusion in the national forests of 
permanent forest lands now in other forms of Government ownership. 

This is a short synopsis of the whole bill, which is based on the general assumption 
and belief that it is now possible to have a mutual cooperative arrangement between 
Federal, State, and individual landowners governing future forest management. 

Now, gentlemen of the committee, the people are interested in this legislation, and 
the people are desirous that there shall be placed before Congress a comprehensive, 
substantive plan for dealing with the forest situation. 

Our bill is on the general principle of cooperation; cooperation under the leader- 
ship of the Federal Government; cooperation between the Federal Government, the 
State government, and the individual landowner. There is nothing new in that 
principle. It is the same general principle under which we are working under the 
Federal highway building system at this time, wherein the Federal Government lays 
down the general scheme or the general rules and regulations and cooperates with the 
States in the carrying out of that system. 

yir. Clarke. Is there any policy now laid down by the pulp and paper people 
limiting the cutting down of trees on your lands in the north? 

Mr. Snell. There are a great many men in northern New'York who have started a 
general scheme of reforestation of their own. 

Mr. Clarke. But there is no general scheme that has been adopted by the pulp 
and paper people? 

Mr. Snbll. No; not generally. But the State of New York is trying to encourage 
it as much as possible, and under certain conditions they do not tax certain lands that 
are given over entirely to reforestation purposes. 

Now, this bill, since it has been presented to Congress has received very general 
approval by people throughout the entire country. It is in no way sectional legisla- 
tion or class legislation, but is something that is of vital interest and importance to 
every section and every industry in the United States: it deals with a principle that 
13 vital to the people of the entire country, and it is our desire to do something that will 
preserve the timber that we have at the present time and that will insure and guarantee 
a future supply of commodities made of wood for our own people and within the 
confines of the United, States. 

Now, we believe that this is important enough and of such general interest that this 
committee will give it very full and careful consideration and its usual earnest con- 
sideration, with the result that we will set some general legislation out of it. 

Now, afi I said, we have several men here who are practical in every phase of this 
situation, and we are going to lay all of our cards on the table and tell you all we 
know about it, and we want to discuss fully every section and every plmse of this 
bill, in order that we may get some beneficial results therefrom. 

Mr. Jones. May I ask another question? 

Mr. Snell. Certainly. 

Mr. Jones. As Mr. Tincher says, my lack of information on this subject is very 
great. I notice that we have been passing a number of bills recently, by the terms 
of which the Government has been trading forest lands for cut-over lands. I think 
we have })a6sed quite a few bills of that character. Now, is that policy intended to 
be pursued in the event this bill is passed, that the Government shall grow this timber 
on its land and then trade it for the cut-over land? 

Mr. Snell. Not entirely. If you will wait until we get to that provision of the 
bill, we can explain it very mucn better. There is a provision in the bill providing 
for the exchange of lands. It does not give the timberlands for the denuded lands, 
only on a basis of a dollar *8 worth of timber for a dollar's worth of land. 

Mr. Jones. The point I am getting at is, are we to grow timber on these lands, 
\iigin timber, and then exchan^ it for the cut-over lands? 

Mr. Snell. That is not the object of the bill; it is not the intention that the Gov- 
ernment shall give a dollar's wortn of timber without getting a dollar's worth in return 
therefor. 
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Mr. TiNCHBR. ConsreBB never paaaed a bill to that effect, except where it was the 
unanimous opinion tnat the cut-over land was of equal value with that for which it 
was exchanged. 

Mr. JoNBS. The discussion on the floor at least indicated that it was desired that 
the timber be used by the companies that were taking the timber; that the Govern- 
ment was going to take the cut-over lands and regrow timber on them. I take it the 
cut-over la^d was land that the timber had been cut off of by private individuals. 
The timber was at least worth cutting. 

Mr. Snbll. I do not have in mind any such bill as you refer to, Mr. Jones. 

Mr.. Clarke. I do not remember any such bill. 

Mr. Jones. Where did we get this cut-over land? 

Mr. Snell. It was cut over and at the time cut off by private corporations, of course. 
I do not know what you have reference to. 

Mr. Jones. My information is not as full on that subject as it should be. I am 
seeking information. I know there have been several bills that have been up in the 
House, and we have passed two or three such bills several months ago, by the terms 
of which bills the Government traded some timberland for cutK)ver land. 

Mr. Cl.\rke. That was in specific cases? 

Mr. Jones. In specific cases; the land was designated. 

Mr. Snell. I think if there was any tract of any considerable size, when Col. Greeley 
is on the stand he can give you that information. He is the Chief Forester of the 
United States. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman and eentlemen, I will first introduce Col. 
Greeley, Chief Forester of the United States, who will discuss this bill from the stand- 
point of the Forest Service, and the general need of comprehensive legislation along 
this line at the present time. 

The Chairman. We will hear Col. Greeley. 

STATEMENT OF H ON. WILLIAM B. GREELEY, CHIEF, FO BES T SER- 
VICE, UNITED STATES DEPABTMENT OF AaBICTJLTUBE. 

Mr. Greeley. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, as Representative Snell has indicated, 
the Forest Service has had a considerable part in the preparation of this bill. In the 
report made by the service to Congress, in response to a resolution of the Senate re- 
questing full information upon the timber situation of the country, we incorporated 
general recommendations for Federal legislation along these lines; and later I partici- 
pated in the drafting of this specific measure. 

The bill represents to me to-day, as it did when its outlines were first considered 
the most practicable solution of tne timber supply situation of this country. At the 
same time, I wish to make it clear to the committee at the outset that I am not appear- 
ing as a proponent of this particular bill or of any particular bill, but in my capacity 
as head of tne National Forest Service ^vith the purpose of giving the committee all 
of the information and assistance that I can in drafting some form of comprehensive 
Federal legislation dealing with the reforestation of timberlands. 

Mr. A SWELL. There is another bill or two of the same character before Congress now , 
is there not? 

Mr. Greeley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AswELL. What is the other bill? 

Mr. Greeley. I presume you refer to the bill introduced ^y Senator Capper, which 
attacks the same problem in a different way. 

In other words, I want to discuss the needs for Federal legislation on the reforesta- 
tion of timber lands, and the forms which such legislation may take. 

It may be pertinent to ask at the outset why Federal legislation dealing with timber 
lands is needed, and I would like to answer that question very briefly. 

One-fourth of the area of the United States is forest land, which has not been devoted 
to agriculture or any other substantial form of use. Of this four hundred and sixty 
and odd million acres, 70 per cent has been logged of its virgin timber; 24 per cent 
contains t>-day partial and irregular stands of culled or second-growth timber of usable 
sizes; 29 per cent has been stripped clean of merchantable products, and is now pro- 
ducing a partial growth of young trees; 17^ per cent of our forest area, or an aggregate 
of 81,000,000 acres, has been stripped of its merchantable timber and burnt and has 
become practically idle, unproductive land. 

The remaining forests of the United States are now being cut at the rate of about 
5,000,000 acres annually. From eight to ten million acres of forest land are burned 
annually. Our supply of merchantable timber is dwindling steadily and is becoming 
more and more largely confined to portions of the United States which are far removed 
from the great bulk of the lumber consumers, 61 per cent of the timber left is west of 
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the Rocky Mountains, whereas four-fifths of the population ^ about four-fifths of our 
agriculture, and easily nine-tenths of' our manufactures are east of the Kocky Moun* 
tains. Laiie areas of the virgin forests which hitJierto have largely supplied this 
country wiw products made of wood have been converted into lands that are largely 
or wholly unproductive. In the meantime the transportation costs on forest products 
have st^ulily risen. It is not an exaggeratipn to say that two-thirds of the lumber 
users of the United States, in our most densely populated farming and industrial dis- 
tricts, pay more per thousand feet in liunber freight alone than they paid for the deliv- 
ered commodity 30 years ago. 

Federal legislation to reforest our timberland is needed because the United States 
is now consuming wood four times as fast as it is being grown. We are steadily eating 
up what is left of our forest capital, and by reason of tius fact the further fact that the 
timber that is left is steadily being contracted in parts of the country which are 
distant from the great bulk of the users of forest products, the country now faces the 
definite prospect of a growing scarcity and increasing cost of everything made from 
wood. That is why the timber supply probl«n is a national problem, which must be 
dealt with by Fedeaul: legislation. It is a problem which in the long run affects every 
class of American citizens ; it affects the manufacturer, thehome builder, and the farmer 
to an almost equal degree. The burden of this problem is, I think, just as universally 
distributed as is the burden of the fuel problem, or of the food supply problem in times 
when those problems become critical. It is a problem that is nation wide, and it 
must be dealt with in a nation-wide way. 

Now, it may also be pertinent to ask just what has been done thus far toward meeting 
this situation and to reforest the timberlands as they are cut. Seventeen per cent of 
the forest land of the United States has been placed in national forests where its 
continued productivity is assured. During the past 10 years the national forests have 
been extended by purchase at a snail's pace, under an act for the protection of navi- 
gable watersheds, at the rate of something less than 200.000 acres per year. 

Mr. OiiASKE. How long has that policy been going on? 

Mr. Greeley. For the extension of national forests by purchase? 

Mr. CiiARKE. Yes. 

Mr. Greeley. Since 1911. 

The Federal Government has furnished limited cooperation to a number of States 
in forest protection, this also being confined to the watersheds of navigable streams. 

The fund that is now available for that work in the current appropriation bill is 
1400,000, which is a relatively small sum in comparison with the work that is to be 
done. 

Largely throi^h Federal aid and stimulus, ioTestiy work of one sort or another has 
been started by 29 States. This consists chiefiy of fire protection, accompanied by 
educational work among timber owners, the distribution of forest trees for planting, 
and the creation of State forests to a total of some 3,500,000 acres. - 

Largely through State and Federal stimulus and cooperation, private forest owners 
or groups <^ owners have organized fire protection on their own lands or cooperated 
with public agencies in furnishing such protection. Approximately 150,000,000 
acres of privately owned forest land now receives some degree of protection from fire, 
often an inadequate degree. Altogether, through such private efforts backed by 
Federal and State aid, we may say that the task of protecting the privately owned 
forest lands in the United States from fire to^iay is just about one-third done. 

Ths represents, outside of the creation aixd extension of the national forests, the 
most valuable development that has yet been brought about for the perpetuation of 
our timber supply, and it has been accomplished very largely through a practical 
application of the principle of cooperation. Federal agencies nave cooperated with 
State agencies, and the work of these public agencies has encouraged the cooperation 
and participation of landowners. In many instances these forest-protection activities^ 
banning m a purely cooperative way, have led to the enactment of State legislation 
which makes fire protection an obligation on the part of landowners. The work has 
been built up and grown largely through the cooperative attitude with which the 
question has been approached. 

I would also like to mention that conservative methods of cutting and the planting 
of forest trees have been underataken by a few timberland owners here ana tiiere, 
particularly in the Eastern States. These developemnts have not yet reached an 
extent sufficient to have an important effect upon our prospective timber supply, but 
they are significant as showing what can be done and what is the trend in the manage- 
ment of our forest lands. 

Now, just what should Federal legislation seek to accomplish on this subject? I 
would say that the definite aims of Federal legislation dealing with forestry should 
be to keep all forest lands in the United States, whatever their ownership, continously 
productive; its aim should be to bring about the starting of a new crop of timber just 
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as fast as an old crop of timber is harvested. Byr this means, and this means onlv, 
can the needs of the United States for commodities made from wood be adequately 
met. 

Specifically, the first object of legislation by the United States Government should 
be to protect the 53 per cent of our forest-growing land, the 245,000,000 acres, widely 
distributed in many Eastern and Southern States, which contains culled timber^ 
small second-growth timber, and young trees; and to make sure than this land now 
drawn upon for many products is reforested as rapidly as it is cut. 

In the second place, the aim of Federal legislation should be to reforest the three 
or four million acres of virain timber which is now logged annually. 

And, thirdly, the aim of such legislation should l^ to restore to productivity the 
81,000^000 acres of land which are now completely denuded and idle, and to do this 
as rapidly as it can be brought about. This can be done in part by fire protection 
alone, and in part only by tree planting combined with adequate fire protection. 

I want to point out that there is no lack of forest land in this country. There will 
be no permanent shortage of timber if all the land not needed for agriculture can be 
kept at work producing wood. The aim of Federal legislation must be, therefore, to 
restore forest land now idle to productive use and to prevent any of the land now 
containing merchantable timber or young growth from becoming idle through forest 
fires or destructive methods of loggine;. 

How can these results be accomplished? I would suggest, in the first instance, 
that to keep all of our forest lands productive there must be an aggressive policy of 
extending the national forests. This bill, in the last five sections, proposes to do this: 

First, uirough a classification of the lands remaining in public ownership or under 
public control and the incorporation in national forests of such of those lands as are 
chiefly valuable for growing timber or protecting sources of water. As far as our 
estimates indicate, there are approximately 11,000,000 acres of such land, whose dis- 
position now rests with the Federal Gk)vemment. 

In the second place, we should extend our national forests through authorizing the 
purchase of forest lands on an adequate scsde and without limiting such purchases to 
the watersheds of navigable streams, unless a limitation of that character is unavoid- 
able on strictly constitutional B;roimds. The extension of national forests by purchase 
should aim psiticularly to include lands now denuded, so that the Government may- 
restore them to productive forests, and of other forest areas in key regions where 
public ownership is most critically needed. I feel that the Federal Government 
Itself should take an active part in restoring the 81,000,000 acres of denuded land to 
productivity where the work is going to be relatively difficult and costly. We are 
now doing such work on portions of tne land already m national forests, but I do not 
think we should stop witn the existing national forests when we are confronted with 
81,000,000 acres of private land which are now practically waste. 

Mr. Jones. Is it your idea that the Government should expend money for the 
development of private lands? 

Mr. GREEiiEY. No; indeed not; but the Government should acquire portions of 
them and then develop them. 

Mr. Jones. The Government should acquire it and then make it a national forest? 

Mr. Greelet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Like our national forests are now? 

Mr. Greeley. Like our existing national forests. 

Mr. Jones. Then it is your idea, at any time the Government desires to take any 
timber off those lands, to sell the timber? 

Mr. Greeley. To sell the timber under forestry methods. 

However, 79 per cent of all the forest lands in the United States are now in private 
ownership, and notwithstanding the extension of national forests on as large a scale 
as practicable, notwithstanding all the encouragement that can be given the creation 
of State forests and municipal forests, which 1 believe is desirable, it will still be 
impossibly for public agencies to acquire all of the forest land in the country, or even 
a major portion of it. Large areas of forest land will necessarily remain m private 
ownership. To keep these productive, Federal legislation should encourage the 
planting of trees by cooperation with the States in the growing and distribution of 
forest planting material. Of still greater importance, it should not only encourage, 
but assist in the establishment of effective, nation-wide protection from fire, covering- 
all classes of forest land, and with reasonable cooperation required on the part both 
of the State and of the landowner. And, furthermore, in my judgment, Federal 
legislation should set up some method of exercising reasonable public control over 
the cutting of private timber to the extent necessary to insure the prompt reforesta^ 
tion of the lands cut. 
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Mr. TiNCHER. Now, let me see if I understand what you mean. A man owns a 
forest, and it is your idea that we could pass some kind of legislation saying to him 
that he must limit his cutting of trees of a certain kind to a certain dimension, or that 
he must replant to. a certain extent? 

Mr. Greeley. No, sir; I do not think that you should go into too much detail in 
the legislation. I will explain that a little further on. 
Mr. TiNCHER. Very well. 

Mr. CiiARKE. Right there, may I ask you what is the policy of the French Govern- 
ment along that line, and of the German Government? 

Mr. Greeley. The policy varies in the different European countries. The best 
example, and probably the most profitable example to the United States, is that of 
Sweden, whose national law requires that all forest lands be kept continuously pro- 
ductive. Under that law is set up a local board, which functions for each subdivision 
of Sweden, corresponding in area to one or two of our counties. 

The board is composed of a State forester, one or more local administrative officials, 
and representatives of the local forest owners, agricultural organizations, and forestry 
associations. It enforces the national law in its own territory, prescribes methods of 
cutting and planting on the various types of forest land, conducts educational work 
among forest owners, and has control of certain taxes paid by forest owners, which 
defray the expenses of the board and are also used for growing planting stock and 
other measures for the benefit of the forests. The board institutes legal action against 
forest owners which do not comply with its requirements or special rulings. It also 
has certain authority in enforcing the planting oi forest lands which have been denuded 
or in conducting such planting at the expense of the landowner. Under the national 
law it prescribKBs all detailea requirements and methods, such as Judge Tincher 
referred to a moment ago. 
Mr. Clarke. How long has that been in operation? 
Mr. Greeley. Ten or twelve years. 

Mr. AswELL. Through cooperation with the States, the States could specify certain 
hmitations? 
Mr. Greeley. Yes. I will develop that a little more fully later on. 
I would like to refer, in passing, to the question of forest taxation. Some equitable 
form of taxing forest lands, adapted to the long-time character of their crop, is a neces- 
sary and important feature of reforestation. It is obviously, however, one lying 
within' the jurisdiction of the several States with which Federal legislation can not 
deal, except that the investigation of this subject and the encouragement of vdae 
State laws for the taxation of forest lands should be provided for. 

Now, to carry out such a pro^ara on the private forest lands of the United States — 
that is, a program which will insure their reforestation—involves, in my judgment, 
putting such lands, in a sense, in the same class as public utilities. That is to say, we 
must recognize that there is a dominant public interest in the way in which this form 
of private property is used. Forest lands are thus comparable in certain respects 
to other forms of private property which are now recognized as public utilities and 
which are subject to special form of public control . In stating this principle, however, 
it must be emphasized with equal force that the growing of timber is an economic 
process and that timber can not be produced imless it is a practicable and reasonable 
undertaking for the owner of the land. If the Government undertakes to control the 
use of private forest lauds, it must accept an obligation on its own part to aid the owner 
to a reasonable and equitable degree in accomplishing the benefits to the public which 
are desired in the management of his property. In other words, it must be made 
economically fea^sible for the landowner to comply with the public requirements. 
That, Mr. Chairman, brings me back to the fundamental idea of cooperation, which I 
feel must not be lost sight of. 

State le^lation in this country already affords illustrations of the application of 
this principle of public control over forest lands. The law of Oregon which requires 
forest owners to protect their lands from fire within a cost not to exceed 5 cents per 
acre annually is a case in point. The law of Minnesota which authorizes the State 
forestry board to require and enforce the disposal of slashings in timber cuttings, is a 
further example. The laws of New Hampshire and Louisiana which require operators 
on pine lands to leave not less than one seed-bearing tree per acre clearly embody the 
exercise of public control to maintain the continuous productivity of timbered areas. 
Another law of Louisiana which enables the owner of cut-over land to obtun the 
benefit of a low and fixed tax rate during tiie period of growing a timber crop illustrates 
the principle of public cooperation or ol compensating benefit to the landowner whose 
property is so used as to meet the public interest. 
Mr. Aswell. May I interrupt you there? 
Mr. Greeley. Surely. 
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Mr. Abwrll. In thia caae that I spoke of, where 30,000 acres were set apart for 
reforeetation, the «^tate exempted that man from taxes entirely for 30 years. Is that 
in line with your idea? 

Mr. Greeley. It is, hut if complete exemption was granted that must have been 
a special caae. 

Mr. As WELL. That was a snecial case. 

Mr. Greeley. The general law of Louisiana enables the owner of cut-over land 
to go to the State commis8i<Mier and enter into an agreement that his land will be 
set apart for 30 or 40 ye^irs for reforestation; and thereupon the existing tax assessment 
on his land becomes fixed for the period of that agreement. 

We are still very far, however, from having developed any uniform or consistent 
application of this principle of a reasonable exercise of public control over forest 
lands combined with equitable forms of public assistance. To bring that about by 
one means or another must be one of the important features of Federal legislation on 
this subject. 

How shall public control over private forest lands be exercised? Two methods 
for exercising public control to insure the continuous productivity of forest lands 
have been advocated in measures now before Congress; and it is in the discussion 
of those two methods that the principal controversy in regard to Federal legislation 
has arisen. Sections 1 and 2 oi the onell bill would accomplish the purpose by au- 
thorizing the Department of Agriculture to define and establish what is necessary 
to keep the forest lands in each region productive, and thereaiter, through financial 
cooperation, to encourage the enactment and enforcement of such necessary meas- 
ures by the several States through the exercise of their recognized police powers. 
In other words, Judge Tincher, the Secretary of Agriculture would say that to se- 
cure reforestation of the pine lands of Louisiana, such regulations should be pre- 
scribed as would prohibit the cutting of trees imder a certain size or would require 
leaving of so many seed trees per acre, together with establishing a necessary degree 
of fire protection. He would then offer to cooperate with the State of Louisiana 
putting those requirements into effect by State laws. 

MrTjONES. The State could do that independently of the Federal Government? 

Mr. Greeley. The State could do it independently of the Federal Government. 

Mr. Jones. It would not be a matter of cooperation then? 

Mr. Greeley. Not necessarily. The bill introduced by Senator Capper, on the 
other hand, seeks to accomplish the same purpose by the exercise of direct Federal 
authority over the treatment of forest lands through the taxing power of the National 
Government. 

The Snell bill seeks to accomplish the purpose through the leadership of the Fed- 
eral Government as a standardizing and cooperating agency and as a cosharer of the 
cost in much the same manner as the Federal Government has brought about the 
development of scientific agriculture and the construction of public highways. I 
refer to the extension of scientific agriculture as provided in the Smith-Lever Act. 
Under the provision for Federal aid in the construction of highways, the specifica- 
tion and standards adopted by the States must conform to Federal requirements. 

The Snell bill recQ^zes the need for a local adjustment of forestry requirements 
and gives each State direct and authoritative participation in the establishment of such 
requirements. The most desirable features of the Sndl bill, in my judgment, are , 
that in recognizing the authority of the States it raises no question of constitutional 
jurisdiction; that it encourages local effort and local participation in the establishment 
of reforestation requirements, in line with the successful results already obtained 
in other forms of Federal cooperation; and that it affords a means of making sub- 
stantial progress at once along tiie lines of economic and political development mos t 
commonly followed in the United States . The weakness of the Snell bill, fl it has one , 
I would say lies chiefly in the fact that its application rests upon local initiative and 
local response to the cooperation offered by the Federal Government, Consequently , 
the development under it would not be consistent or uniform: some States would lag 
behind wmle oth^is fcxrged ahead. The lack of uniformity in the forestry require- 
ments imposed by different States might disrupt competitive relations between differ- 
ent lumber producing regions. And the re^latory power exercised by the States 
under its t^rms would tend to be leas positive and effective than regulatory power 
directly and uniformly exercised by the Federal Government. 

1 am discussing the matter in this way because I want the committee to get my 
viewpoint on the fundamental principles involved in this, legislation. They are 
bound to come before you in this discussion, and they should both be fairly and 
thoroughly considered. 
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Mr. Clarke. Would not the States, in the long run, be penalized if they did not 
cooperate and bring about proper timber growth; would they not in the long run suffer 
in an economic way? 

Mr. Gbeeley. Yes; I feel that they would. In the lon£ 

be to the economic disadvantage of an;^^ State that did nol: get in line. 

Mr. TiNCHER. Will you elucidate a little further on that question? 

Mr. Gbeeley. I think Mr. McLaughlin will support me in this statement: Look 
at the State of Michi^n to-day, with some 10,000,000 acres of idle forest lands, the 
forest industries moving out, and the lumber consumers dependent upon sawmills 
in the South or the far West. 

The bill introduced by Senator Capper seeks to remedy these difficulties by a uni- 
form and nation-wide control of private forest lands vested in the Secretary of A'»ri- 
culture. Local participation in such control would be advisory only. Aside,, how- 
ever, from the constitutional question as to whether the National Government may 
exercise police jurisdiction over private property in connection with Federal taxa- 
tion, the adoption of so far-reaching a plan of Federal control over private business 
and private property would make the enactment of such a law a matter of difficulty 
and probably of extended delay. Furthermore, it involves a conflict between State 
and Federal jurisdiction, since the States undoubtedly have equal auUiority to pre- 
scribe regulations of their own covering forest lands within their borders, an authority 
which is now being exercised by a number of the States. Further difficulties would 
arise — j~~ 

Mr. Jones (interposing). Does the bill undertake to do this by a procesis of coercion? 
This money is not to be available unless certain regulations are complied with? 

Mr. Greeley. Yes; if they do not comply. 

Mr. TiNCHER. And the economic ruination of the State that does not come in? 

Mr. Jones. You are going to force the States in by making them come in before they 
can secure their part of the funds that are appropriated under the bill. 

Mr. Snell. Is that not what we are doing now m connection with certain legislation; 
for instance, the highway bill? 

Mr. Jones. Yes; but if you keep on you will soon have the Federal Government 
into everything. 

Mr. Clarke. How about the Towner maternity bill? 

Mr. Jones. Yes; as I say, you will have the Federal Government into everything. 

Mr. Greeley. In nryr judgment, also, further difficulties would arise in the appU- 
cation of the Capper bill, through the lack of correlation between Federal require- 
ments dealing with methods of cutting and the local laws dealing with fire protection 
and forest land taxation. 

The actual growing of timber crops on a general scale depends upon an effective and 
equitable solution of three points in the problem, namely, protecting forest lands from 
fire, taxing them justly, and controlling the methods of cutting employed by the owner. 

Mr. Clarke. WiU you please repeat that? 

)fr. Greeley. I say, the actual growing of timber crops on a general scale depends 
upon an effective ana equitable solution of three points in the problem, namely, pro- 
tecting forest lands from fire, taxing them justly, and controlling the cutting methods 
employed by the owner to the extent necessary to secure reforestation. 

Mr. TiNCHER. The last, of course, will bear a little elucidation? 

Mr, Greeley. Yes; that is the nub. 

The Chairman. Just there, how do you propose to tax them? You speak of just 
and proper taxation; what do you have in mind? 

Mr. Greeley. To begin with, Mr. Chairman, as I have already stated, that is a sub- 
ject that must be d«alt with by State legislation. All that the Federal Government 
can do is to study the question and enlighten the States. A number of States have 
alredy adopted laws dealing with forest land taxation by prescribing, usually, a low 
fixed rate during the period when the crop is being grown and then levying a tax when 
the crop is cut, in the nature of a severance tax or yield tax. 

The Chairman. Your idea is that it would encourage the growing of timber by 
properly adjusting taxation? 

Mr. Greeley. The bill authorizes and directs a study of forest taxation. 

As far as I have studied this question it has seemed to me that these are simply 
three parts of the one definite job of getting the lands reforested, and that since the 
States must unquestionably dead with the thousand and one aspects of forest protection 
and with the matter of forest taxes, the States can also deal more equitably and effec- 
tively with the control of methods of cutting, so as to accomplish the results desired. 
All three phases of the problem must be worked out together. 

Mr. Kincheloe. Let me ask you about that: Do you mean to say that the State 
can tell me, if I am the owner of a forest, whether I can cut a certain tree? 
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Mr. Greeley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. As WELL. That is undoubtedly true. 

Mr. TiNCHER. And they can tell you whether you shall plant another one in' the 
place of the one you cut. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. In the same way could they not tell me whether I should sell a 
certain steer that I have raised for the market — could not they do that on the same 
reasoning? 

Mr. AswELL. Your selling of a steer does not affect the public interest, and the 
cutting of a tree does. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. I think it does. The public is vitally interested in the meat and 
bread problem at the present time. 

Mr. Jones. But the question of the sale of your meat and meat products is a vitally 
different question from the question of preserving our natural resources. It revolves 
itself into a question whetner it is not a question of the conservation of natural 
resources. 

Mr. Clarke. And they can regulate you, in the selling of that steer, whether it 
meets certain conditions, or not. 

Mr. Greeley. Certain States have regulatory laws now. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Wliat States have that law now? 

Mr. Greeley. A number of States have regulatory laws dealing with fire prevention 
and slash disposal. Two States have adopted laws prescribing what timber shall 
be left in cutting. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. What States are those? 

Mr. Greeley. The States of Louisiana and New Hampshire. The constitution of 
the State of Louisiana provides that the legislature is authorized and directed to enact 
such laws as it deems necessary to conserve the forests and other natural resources of 
the State. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. But you were asked if the States had power to do that, and you 
said they did. 

Mr. Greeley. The question comes down to whether forests are natural resources. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. You suggested that all the States in the Union have a right to 
exercise that authority ; you say they have. 

Mr. Greeley. They have the right; they have not all exercised that right. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. You mean a constitutional right. Are you familiar with the 
constitution of the State of Kentucky? 

Mr. Greeley. No, sir; many of them have not yet incorporated such provisions in 
their constitutions. I thought you meant under the Federal Constitution. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. I am talking about the State. 

Mr. Jones. If they could not comply with it under the law, then the only way they 
could comply with it would be to amend their constitution. 

Mr. Aswell. That might be a good thing to do. 

Mr. Jones. In other words, you want the Federal Government to come in and prac- 
tically compel them to amend their constitution? 

Mr. Greeley. I want the Federal Government to encourage the States to amend 
their constitutions and enact the necessary legislation. 

Mr. Jones. But if the States could not do it under their constitutions, then you 
would bring a process of coercion to bear to require it 

Mr. Greeley (interposing). I think by the terms of this bill 

Mr. Jones (interposing). Which they could avail themselves of only by amending 
their constitution, and amending their style of government? 

Mr. Greeley. There would be no coercion about it whatever. 

Mr. Jones. They would either have to approve it or get no benefits of it? 

Mr. Greeley. Certainly. 

Mr. Aswell. Would tlmt not be a good thing? 

Mr. Jones. It might be in a given case, but not generally for the country, perhaps. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. I am sorry I did not get in in time; I just got my notice a fevr 
moments ago. I want to ask you: You said you would compel them to grow timber 
on these lands; what lands did you have reference to? 

Mr. Greeley. I have reference to the timbered and cut-over lands that by some 
4efinite classification or as the result of economic conditions are not suitable for any- 
other purpose than growing wood. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. The reason I ask you that is, that there are hundreds of thousands 
of acres of land in Kentucky, in my district, that the timber has been cut off of, and 
now if the water was drained off of those lands, they would be the finest farming lands 
in the world. Now, does this say that they should put them in timber? 

Mr. Greeley. No, sir; there is absolutely no restriction upon the development of 
land for agriculture. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. I wanted to know that. 
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Mr. TiNCHNER. As I gather your testimony, you rather think that the Capper bill 
would be all right, but probably it would be a little harder to pass it; it would meet a 
good many obstacles, but the principle of the thing would be a good thing forjj 
country? 

Mr. Greeley. I am not prepared to say that, because I think we will accomplish 
a great deal under the principle of cooperation and recognizing the right of these locali- 
ties to have something to say in their own affairs. The Capper bill represents outright 
coercion. It passes by the States absolutely. It jumps into a State and tells its forest 
owners what to do. 

Mr. TiNCHNER. And that is on the theory that the production of timber is of such 
importance that it is necessary to have really national legislation concerning it? 

Mr. Greeley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tincher. Now, the other bill is based on the same theory, but approaches it in 
a different way, but still these States that you have cited might have a great economic 
loss or disaster by not coming in and talang part in the bill. In other words, they 
might go ahead and after they nad cut off their forests, and then come in to the people 
of the Nation and not get much real benefit from the legislation in that way? 

Mr. Greeley. Yes, sir. The pressure of economic factors will tend to make all the 
States take advantage of such Federal legislation. As I have just said, I recognize, 
as everyone must recognize, that if we are going to approach this problem from the 
8tandpK>int of coercion, there is no one who can coerce so effectively as the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. Jones. That is a fact. 

Mr. Greeley. But if we are going to approach it from the standpoint of a coopera- 
tive development, with the Federal Government assisting, advising, setting up 
standards, and offering financial cooperation in getting them applied through local 
participation, then the answer is along the lines of the Snell bill. 

Mr. Tjncher. Well, coercion is a bad thing, generally. A child may be coerced 
into taking his medicine if the doctor thought it was a good medicine. 

Mr. Aswell. The Constitution might interfere with the Capper bill, though, might 
it not? 

Mr. Tincher. Well, isn't there some constitutional objection to it? 

Mr. Aswell. No. 

Mr. Greeley. I am not prepared to answer that question, but it seems to me that 
the Capper bill rests on all fours with the present child labor law. Each of them 
seeks to accomplish certain police legislation through the exercise of the taxing power 
of the Federal Government. I am watching with a great deal of interest the action of 
the Supreme Court on the present child labor law. 

The district court in North Carolina has held it unconstitutional. If the Supreme 
Court sustains that decision, I think it will indicate that the Capper bill principle is 
equally unconstitutional. Doubtless Mr. Pinchot and some of nis associates would 
like to discuss that question. 

Mr. Clarke. Well, up to now then it is unconstitutional, is it not? 

Mr. Greeley. That is my opinion, but it is not a legal opinion, sir. 

Mr. VoiGT. Has that case been argued before the Supreme Court? 

Mr. Greeley. Not as yet before the Supreme Court. 

I wish to say this regarding the two principles embodied in these bills, that they 
are supplementanr rather than opposing. Our States now have complete police 
jurisdiction over forest lands. Many States are exercising it in the form of fire pro- 
tection laws, slash disposal laws, and laws governing methods of cutting. To the 
extent that further progress can be made through such State legislation with the 
coo|)eration of the Federal Government that appears to be a desirable result from 
every standpoint. For that reason I favor an immediate enactment in line with the 
principle expressed in the first two sections of the Snell bill. At the same time it is 
poesihfe that the ultimate development of our national forest policy will indicate 
the necessity of exercising Federal authority in certain of these respects. Just how 
that can be worked out I am not prepared to say. I do not believe that the country 
is now ready for that step; and I think that we must work this whole proposition 
out much more fully and with more experience before we can effectively adjust 
Federal jwlice jurisdiction to the police jurisdiction of the States. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I want to urge the need for immediate action of some 
character by Congress. I feel that we should no longer permit this economic problem 
of timber supply to grow in seriousness without at least taking partial steps for its 
solution. It may not appear to the committee possible or desirable to attempt a 
complete national forestry jwlicy in one piece of legislation. Among the advocates 
of national legislation there is really disagreement upon but one point, as to whether 
the States or the Federal Grovernment should exercise control over the cutting of 
tiznberlands. On all other points there is substantial agreement. 
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I want to suggest tliat it may be the wiser course to draft a bill now which >\ill 
cover the more essential points upon which there is substantial unanimity, leaving 
for future legislation, after public opinion shall have been more fully informed and 
cr>'Btallized| this one point, as to the control of methods of cutting timber. I recom- 
mend this only as an alternative to passing the matter by with no legislation whatso- 
ever. 1 do not suggest this course oecause of any doubt in my own mind as to the 
wisdom and practicability of the principle embodied in the firet two sections of the 
Snell bill for dealing with private forest lands. I suggest it simply because it would 
be unfortunate in the extreme to permit substantial process in Federal legislation 
on forestry to be delayed or impaired by the conflict of views on this one feature of 
the whole program. 

If the committee feels it desirable to consider this alternative, I suggest that it 
draft a bill pro\'idin^ for, first, sufficient legislative authority and an authorization 
of adequate appropriations for Federal cooperation with all of the States in forest 
fire prevention. In my judgment this outewighs all other measures in its imme- 
diate importance. A recent investigation imdertaken by the Forest Service to 
ascertain ^ihat are the essential steps to keep the forest lands in each region pro- 
ductive indicates that with effective protection from fire not less than 75 per cent 
of all the forest lands in the United States would reestablish a valuable timber crop 
themselves; not the most valuable timber crop, but a crop of economic value. 

Mr. Gernerd. Within what period would that be? Would you say within 40 
years? 

Mr. Greeley. The process would be slower than if those lands were planted. 
But I would say within 25 years. 

Mr. Gernerd. Within 25 years? 

Mr. Greeley. Yes; within 25 years. If we could by some act of the Almighty 
keep fire out of every piece of cut-over land, I think within 25 years 75 per cent of 
it would bo reforested. 

Mr. Gernerd. And have economic value? That the reforested land would have 
merchantable timber? 

Mr. Greeley. No; I don't mean with merchantable products. But it would be 
growing a crop of wood. 

Mr. Gernerd. )(Vhat 1 am getting at is this: How long a time would it take for 
that land to become of commercial value? How long would it take to produce trees 
of commercial value? 

Mr. Greeley. To produce a commercial product would take from 30 to 60 years, 
longer for high-grade material. 

Mr. Gernerd. Depending upon the character of the trees? 

Mr. Greeley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. VoiOT. Let me ask .you a question. Are there any examples in this countrv 
to show that timber growing is commercially profitable, that is, that it will yieli 
revenue on the investment? 

Mr. Greeley. Yes, sir. There are a good many examples, particularly in the 
northeastern States. There are a good many properties in northern New England 
which have been conservatively cut for two or three generations and have been 
increasing in value and producmg a reasonable income during that whole period. 
There are a good many cases in New England, and to some extent in other States, 
where the planting of trees has been recognized as conunercially feasible. That 
showing is sufficiently clear so that the State of Massachusetts has taken it up as a 
State activity. In other cases, at a number of points in the South and elsewhere, 
individual timber land owners have become satisfied that reforestation is comnaer- 
daUy feasible, and are going into it. It is still, of course, very far from being general . 
Those are the exceptions, rather than the rule. 

Mr. Gernerd. Are you finished with your statement? 

Mr. Greeley. No; not quite yet, sir. 

As a second plank or section m such an alternative measure bs 1 am discussing, I 
would urge a grant of authority with an authorization of a reasonable appropriation 
for effective cooperation with States in growing and distributing young forest trees 
for planting. This is an important phase of reforestation in a niunber of States having 
limited forest areas and in other States having large areas of denuded land which inust 
be planted before it can a^in become productive. Elsewhere economic conditions 
are favorable to tree planting by land owners if reasonable public aid can be pro- 
vided. 

Thirdly, I advocate a broadening of the existing legislative authority with an 
authorization of adequate appropriations for extending national forests by purchase, 
with a view to the growing of timber on lands now cut over and denuded no lees than 
to the protection of watersheds of navigable streams. 
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As a fourth section, I advocate the portions of the Snell bill dealing with the classifi- 
cation of all lands remaining under public control with a view to the addition to 
national forests by responsible ex;ecutive agencies of areas found to be chiefly valuable 
for growing timber or protecting watersheds. 

I also urge the immediate enactment of the provisions of the Snell bill dealing with 
research in reforestation and the utilization of timber. 

I will be glad to elaborate on these points if the committee should desire it. 

In conclusion I want to make it clear that I am not advocating a course of this 
character which would postpone to sorne future enactment legislation on the question 
of who should control methods of cutting as a substitute for the Snell bill but simply 
as a partial enactment of the complete program which the Snell bill contemplates. 
This question of the control of cutting forest lands must be definitely settled some 
time, and I would settle it now along the lines of Mr. Snell's bill . But if the committee 
does not deem it wise to include that subject in its present legislation, because of its 
controverifll character, it may cover these other essential features of the program in 
a bill which would represent not a complete forest policy, but very satisfactory 
progress toward a complete policy. That is all I have to say, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gernerd. May I ask you a few questions at this point, Mr. Greeley? 

Mr. Greeley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gernerd. WouldnH it be far better for the National Government to purchase 
these la^ areas of detimbered lands in the different States and under the Federal 
Bupervision replant them and protect them, rather than under State supervision? 

Mr. Greeley. That would doubtless be the ideal thing, but from a practical stand- 
point I do not think we can ever acquire all of it. I do not think Congress would ever 
give us the money to do it. 

Mr. Gernerd. Well, let me ask you something. After these lands are detimbered, 
aside from what mineral resources they may have, are they not practically valueless? 

Mr. Aswell. Oh, no; not the lands. There is much of the land that is valuable as 
land. 

Mr. Gernerd. Oh, I know of any amount of land in Pennsylvanii> that when it is 
detimbered it is nothing but rocks. 

Mr. Aswell. There are certain parts of the country that are not covered with rocks . 

Mr. Gernerd. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Aswell. Some of the finest farm lands in the country are some of the cut-over 
lands in the South. 

Mr. Gernerd. I appreciate that that would be true. They would h^dly retimber 
those lands, however. 

Mr. Aswell. Probably not. 

Mr. Gernerd. They would not retimber such lands as those. But what you had in 
mind, Mr. Greeley, in reforesting the lands, are such lands as are peculiarly adapted 
for growing timber, and not for agricultural purposes? 

Mr. Greeley. Yes, certainly. 

Mr. Gernerd. That was my thought. 

Mr. Greeley. Yes, sir. , . 

Mr. Gernerd. In fact, in my section of the country where they do detimber land 
that is adapted for agricultural purposes, there is no thought of letting the stumps 
lie there. They have been graaually blasting them out, and putting the lands to 
agricultural purposes. But that is the thought that you have in mind? 

Mr. Greeley. Exactly. 

Mr. Gernerd. That is, that you would use such lands throughout the country as 
are not adapted for agricultural purposes or for anything else but for reforesting? 

Mr. Greeley. Yes. 

Mr. Gernerd, Well,.there should hardly be any material cost in the purchasing of 
lands of that kind. I would like to have some idea as to your experience with regard 
to the cost of such lands. 

Mr. Greeley.' We have made several estimates which indicate that the denuded 
lands of this class could be acquired in large quantities for under $3 or $3-. 50 an acre. 
In undertaking a plan for extensive purchases of that land, we should figure that the 
ctBt, including overhead expenses, would probably amount to $3.50 an acre on the 
average. 

Mr. Gernerd. That is just for the land? 

Mr. Greeley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gernerd. Now can you give me an idea as to what it would cost to replant an 
i* re of such land? 

Mr. Greeley. It would range from around $5 an acre for land similar to National 
forest areas in Michigan, which we are now planting with trees, up to $12 or $15 an 
acre in the more difi^cult and expensive regions. 
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Mr. VoiGT. Then there u the care required after the planting? 

Mr. Greeley. Protection from fire onlv. 

Mr. A SWELL. Five cents an acre. 

Mr. Grxelet. A laige part of this land will reforest itself if it is fully protected. 

Mr. Gerverd. But still, with Federal assistance it would come so much faster. 

Mr. Greeley. There would still be a good deal that should be planted. 

Mr. Kin'cheloe. \ow this Snell bill contemplates a compulsory planting of forests 
by the Federal Government and bv the States. 

Mr. Greeley. By the States if they wish to cooperate. 

Mr. Kixcheloe. Now, I understood you to say awhile ago in answer to my ques- 
tion, that there were only two States in the Union that have provision in their consti- 
tution. Vermont was one of them? 

Mr. Greeley. Xo, Xew Hampdiire and Louisiana. 

Mr. Kixcheloe. New Hampsnire and Louisiana. 

Mr. Greeley. Yes. 

Mr. Kixcheloe. There are only two States in the L^nion which have a compulsory 
provision; that is, that they have a right under their constitution to enact legislation 
of a compulsory nature. 

Mr. Greeley. Xo, sir; I didn't say that. I said that only two States have passed 
statutes dealing with the methods of cutting. 

Mr. Kixcheloe. Are there other States that have the power under the constitution? 

Mr. Greeley. I can not answer that question specifically. I know, however, 
that the attorney generals of several States have held that the States have such power 
under their constitutions. In other States they probably do not. 

Mr. Kixcheloe. Now the point I was getting at is this: In the States that have 
not the power under their constitutions, as they are at present, what inducement 
would there be for those States to submit amendments to the constitution to their 
people, to submit a proposition to their people for the adoption of constitutional 
amendments, to give them power under this bill? 

Mr. Greeley. The immediate inducement would be Federal cooperation. The 
greatest inducement would be their own economic welfare. 

Mr. Kixcheloe. That same proposition would appeal to them in the absence of 
national legislation, would it not? 

Mr. Greeley. Certainly. The added inducement, if this bill goes into effect, 
would be the offer of financial cooperation by the Federal Government if the States 
carry out certain prescribed measures. 

Mr. Kixcheloe. Well, that is really the only inducement under the Snell bill, 
isn't it? 

Mr. Greeley. I don't think there is a single State which now lacks authority to 
prescribe for the protection of forest lands from fire, and that is the first thing we have 
got to get across under this bill, or imder any other biU. There are a great many 
States tJiat need to be led up to the point of recognizing the need for such legislation, 
and Federal cooperation, during the past 10 years, has proven to be a veiy effective 
means of getting the States aroused on that question, not only in enacting legislation, 
but also in making State appropriations. 

Mr. Kincheloe. Well, the point I was trying to get at, on which I asked you the 
ciueetions — ^neither of which questions you answered — ^is this: You say one inducement 
is, of course, preservation of the forests of the country. Of course they have that in- 
ducement now, in the absence of any enactment of Federal legislation. What I am 
talking about is this specific bill. The only inducement under this bill for these 
various States who have not the power now imder their constitution to enact legisla- 
tion for the preservation of their forests, to make amendments to their State con- 
stitutions, would be the appropriations that they would receive from the Federal 
Government under this bill. 

Mr. Greeley. The advantage of Federal cooperation; yes, sir. 

Mr. Joxes. You spoke a while 2^0 of making a limitation as to the size of trees they 
could cut — that is, not permit them to cut trees under a certain diameter. If you 
had that general regulation, then it would interfere with any of these lands ever 
becoming agricultural lands, unless you classify the lands and make an exception in 
certain cases. 

Mr. Greeley. Yes: that would be entirely possible. I think that Louisiana deals 
with that situation by imposing penalties, under its law, where this requirement is 
not met, unless the land is put to agricultural use within some stated period. Of 
course the leaving of certain classes of timber applies only in certain localities. It 
does not apply universally. 

Mr. Joxes. Well, it is not your idea, then, to prevent any of this land that is good 
agricultural land from becoming such? 
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Mr. Greeley. Not at all. 

Mr. Jones. It is not your idea to prevent any of this land that is good agricultural 
land from becoming agricultural land by means of regulations forbidding the cutting 
of trees under a certain size? 

Mr. Greeley. Not at all. 

Mr. Jones. Well, that was not made clear in your statement, Mr. Greeley; that is the 
reason I asked the question. 

Mr. Kincheloe. As a rule, is land that is overflowed land as good land for rehabili- 
tation of forests as land that does not overflow? 

Mr. Greeley. There are many overflowed areas in this country that produce excel- 
lent forests, but most of them have a high agricultural value. 

Mr. Kincheloe. Absolutely. That is the point I make, that they have a high 
agricultural value. 

Mr. Greeley. And I do not expect that the overflowed lands along the Mississippi 
Delta, for example, or in many other localities are going to be kept in forests after the 
virgin timber is cut. They are too good lands to be used for that piupose. They are 
too valuable for the raising of agricultural crops. 

Mr. Kincheloe. But suppose the regulations of the State legislatures would classify 
them as forest lands, what alternative would the individual owner have than to 
rehabilitate it into forests rather than to use it for agricultural purposes? 

Mr. Greeley. If the legislature of the State required it, I suppose it would have 
to be done; but that is not contemplated in the requirements which would be recom- 
mended by the Federal Government. 

Mr. Kincheloe. The point 1 am making, Mr. Greeley, is this. Mr. Aswell said 
that there are hundreds of thousands of acres of land in the South that ^re valuable 
for agricultural purposes; more so than for reforesting. Now, for instance, I live in 
the valley of the Ohio; there is overflow land there as rich as the delta of the Nile. 
Now it is a question whether that would be more profitable to be converted into 
agricultural land than rehabilitated into forests. Now, is it not your opinion that it 
would be more valuable as agricultural land? 

Mr. Greeley. Personally 1 have very little doubt about that. I expect to see all 
of those delta areas become agricultural lands. There is absolutely no conflict there, 
sir. We have no quarrel whatsoever with the farmer in the use oi land. The thing 
we are after is the millions and millions of acres that are not agricultural lands and 
which everybody recognizes as not being agricultural lands. 

Mr. Gernerd. May I ask you another question? 

Mr. Greeley. Yes. 

^Ir. Gernerd. What are these large lumber companies doing that have bought 
miUions of acres of timberland, after they are through with the cutting of the trees? 
Are they doing anything toward the rehabilitation of those lands? 

Mr. Greeley. That situation varies so widely, sir, that it is impossible to answer 
it in a nutshell. 

Mr. Gernerd. Is there any movement along that line that you know of? 

Mr. Greeley. Yes, sir; you will find a number of large lumber and paper com- 
panies that are definitely reforesting their lands even to the extent of replanting. 
You will find in several regions various concerns that have decided upon holding 
their cut-over lands and reforesting them. 

Mr. Clarke. Also preventing the cutting down of trees of certain diameter? 

Mr. Greeley. Yes. Now, in other cases, particularly as you go farther west 
where timber values are lower, you will find a good many lumber companies that have 
not answered that question yet; they do not know what to do with their cut-over 
lands. 

Mr. Gernerd. I appreciate that. Now let me ask you another question. It is 
poffiible to have statistics of some value along that line as to what private concerns 
are doing toward reforestation? 

Mr. Greeley. That is something that I am very anxious to get assembled in statis- 
tical form, but we have not yet been able to work it out so as to have satisfactory infor- 
mation. We know of individual cases. We have not gotten the whole situation 
aasembled as yet. 

Mr. Gernerd. I also know by personal observation that in certain States — I know 
in New Jersey particularly — thousands of acres of land have been purchased by 
different municipalities as a watershed, and that land is being reforested; they are 
replanting trees lor that purpose alone. Do you know whether that work is going 
on very extensively throughout the country? 

Mr. Greeley. It is very extensive in the eastern States. 

III. Gernerd. I know it is very extensive in New Jersey, but can you tell me 
whether it has gone 
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Mr. Greeley (interposing). It is extensive in the eastern States. Much less 
extensive in the western States. But the idea of reforesting municipal watersheds 
and watersheds for power development, as well as for irrigation development in the 
West, has taken very firm hold. In the aggregate a great deal of that work is now 
being done. 

Mr. Gernerd. Yes. Now, another tiling that I want to ask you. These are (ques- 
tions that have been on my mind for a long time. The question of waterfsdl or rainfall 
IB very largely influenced by the detimbering of lands? Is that true? 

Mr. Greeley. You are leading me pretty deep — or pretty high — I don't know 
which. That is a question that scientists have discussed for a hunted years and are 
still in disaCTeement. I think that the majority of the scientific opinion runs to the 
belief that denudation over large areas affects rainfall. It is not true locally. You 
could cut off a SQuare mile of forest without any appreciable effect upon th/* rainfall. 
When you denuae enormous areas frequently there is an effect. But Hiac, in turn, 
IB influenced by topography and by the normal, seasonal climatic variations, so that 
you can not answer it by any rule of thumb. 

Mr. Gernerd. The only reason I asked it was because it was very seriously dis- 
cussed by the different rangers in my section of the country. 

Mr. TiNCHER. Well, others have Uie theory that if they cut them down they get 
more. 

Mr. Gernerd. Yes. 

Mr. Tincher. On the theory that everything that goes up must come down, li\dng 
where I do, I should be in favor of cutting off all the trees. 

Mr. Clarke. Well, ^ou have a theory down in yoiu* country there that the greater 
the area that you cultivate, why, the larger the rainfall. 

Mr. Tincher. I would like to talk with you a minute or two about the bill, and 
for the reason that I have an idea that if we report this bill out there will be a lot of 
^ntlemen over on the floor of the House that will want to ask a lot of questions about 
it. Now, section 1 of the bill is: 

"56 it enacted by the Senate and Hovm of Representatives of the United States ofATrverica 
in Congress assembled. That the Secretary of Agriculture, through the Forest Service, 
is hereby authorized and directed, in cooperation with appropriate officials of the 
various States or other suitable agencies." 

Now, you are the Forest Service that is mentioned there? 

Mf. Greeley. Yes. 

Mr. Tincher. If this bill would become a law you would be called upon to cooperate 
with the "appropriate officials of the various States or other suitable agencies, to 
recommend for each forest region of the United States the essential requirements in. 
protecting timbered and cut-over lands from fire." I just wondered what was meant 
by "other suitable agencies" there; with whom you would cooperate except the 
States? 

Mr. Greeley. I would cooperate with anyone whose technical or practical expe- 
rience made his advice desirable. 

Mr. Tincher. Yes; but that would not be a "suitable agency." That would be 
advice from some individual. But you are authorized here by the bill, and you are 
directed, "in cooperation with appropriate officials of the various States or other 
suitable agencies, to recommend for each forest region of the United States the essen- 
tial requirements in protecting timbered and cut-over lands from fire." 

Now, if I was proponent of the bill on the floor and some one would ask me what 
was meant by "other suitable agencies" there I would want to be prepared to state 
who you would cooperate with. I would not take that to mean that if you would be 
in Pennsylvania that you would ask Mr. Pinchot what he thought except in his 
capacity as a State agencv. 

Mr. Greeley. I would certainly consult with Mr. Pinchot in Pennsylvania, and 
other men like him in other States. 

Mr. Tincher. Now, you are directed in this bill to cooperate with these agencies. 
Now, who are they? 

Mr. Greeley. The theory of that proposition is just this. Responsibility for deter- 
mining what these essential requirements are rests absolutely with the Secretary of 
Agriculture and with nobody else. 

Mr. Tincher. Now, right on that point, we will have to defend the law if we take 
it over there, and on that point let me call your attention to the language of the statute 
again: "is hereby * * * directed, in cooperation with appropriate oflScials of the 
various States or other suitable agencies" to recommend certain regulations for fire 
protection. 

Mr. Greeley. Yes. 

Mr. Tincher. Now, we will be called upon to defend the exact language of the bill 
if we report it out, and I wanted to know u you have anything definite in mind about 
these * * suitable agenc les . " 
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Mr. Greelet. Yes, that means that in determining what the essential requirements 
in each region should be the Forest Service should not onlv consult the State foresters, 
but the timber owners, either as individuals or as associations, the technicail h^uls of 
forest schools, and others who have studied thoroughly the conditions in their own 
localities. A great deal of our work in fire protection up to the present time has 
developed successfully through a process of cooperation and consulting the lumber- 
men. 

Mr. TiNCHER. Well, this cooperation really means cooperation with the State, that 
is the point I mean? 

Mr. Greelet. That is the essential ix)int, yes. 

Mr. Tincher. That is what I wanted to get at. Now you are ** directed, in coopera- 
tion with appropriate officials of the various States.'* 

Mr. Greeley. Yes. 

Mr. Tincher. Now I can not see much occasion for "or other suitable agencies^'* 
because you have got to have the coox>eration of the State, the appropriate officials 
of the State, and I do not see much occasion for having any quarrel with any other 
agency. 

Mr. Greeley. I don't think there would be any quarrel with any other agency. 
This was put in for the purpose of allowing the requirements to be developed by the 
cooperative method as rar as possible. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Those would not be agencies imless they represented somebody. 

Mr. Clarke . Would you go so to as to include cooperation with the lumber and pulp 
companies? 

Mr. Tincher. The balance of the section makes this rather imx)ortant. 

Mr. Kincheloe. Let me get this in. 

Mr. Tincher. All right. 

Mr. Kincheloe. Would the wording of this be so broad as to include cooperation 
with the various timber and pulp companies and private ownership enterprises? 

Afr. Greeley. The financisJ cooperation provided for is to be extended only to the 
States. Now these first liaes deal with the preliminary process of determining what 
the requirements on the bosis of which we are going to cooperate should be. The 
intent of that language is to provide that in determimng what tkLoae eceential require- 
ments should be, the Secretary of Agriculture should not only consult the States, but 
should consult the lumber producing oiganizations and the oonservation oiganizations 
in the r^on, and any others wham be believes can contribute to the formation of 
practical and effective requirements. That is the Intent of it. 

Mr. Tincher. I see. But the point I have in mind is this. We are authorizing 
later on in the section the expenditure of Government funds. 

Mr. Greeley. Yes. 

Mr. Tincher. Now let us pass that for the present. You are directed by law, and 
you are following the law, and you have talked with the State foresters, and you have 
decided that you will promulgate certain regulatimis for a given area. Those regula- 
tion are to protect the forests from fire. Not only the ioresta, but the cut-over lands. 
Those regulations are for the reforesting of the denuded lands. And also they are 
regulations providing for the cutting and removing of the tiinber by certain metiiods. 
Now there is an appropriation of a million dollars authorized in the section, annually, 
for your cooperation in this regard. That is entirely speculative, isn't it, as to the 
amount that would be required for that at this time? 

Mr. Greelby. No, sir, it is not speculative. It is rather the minimum. We now 
receive an appropriation of $400,000 for cooperation with the States in fire protection 
alone. 

Mr. Tincher. That is on your own lands? 

Mr. Greeley. No, that is on State and private lands. Wholly aside from the pro- 
tection of the national forests. 

Mr. Tincher. Yes. 

Mr. Greeley. We asked Congress last year for a million dollars for fire protection in 
cooperation with the States in order to enable the Government to do what we feel is 
its proper share. And the question was seriously raised at that time if a million 
dollars was not too little for the purpose . The amount o) work that remains to be done 
and the extent to whic^h additional State expenditures and State oiganizations need 
to be encouraged make a million dollars an absolute minimum for tne purpose. 

Mr. Gernerd. Let me ask you another question. In this scheme here you empha- 
size a great deal fire protection. I want to know whether you have lost sight of the 
fact as to the stampiing out of diseases that are playing such havoc with the forest 
lands of our country; that are playing as much havoc with the forest lands of our 
country as fire; for instance, you take the blight with regard to the chestnut trees. 
Does this bill contemplate any assistance along that line? I saw a statement not so 
long ago that the loss to the chestnut trees in this country was figured around $8,000,000. 
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Mr. Greeley. Usually there has been special Federal legislation providing for 
cooperation in stamping out these tree diseases. 

Mr. Gbrnerd. Well, what work is the forestry department doing along that line? 

Mr. Greeley. That is not within our jurisdiction, sir. That comes under the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, which has a fecial section devoted to the study and 
eradication of tree diseases. 

Mr. Tincher. And they get an annual appropriation for that purpose, do they not? 

Mr. Greeley. They get an annual appropriation for it. They nave done a lot of 
work on the chestnut blight, the white-pme blister rust, and other similar diseases. 

Mr. Gernerd. Well, I just wanted to know whether this bill contemplated any 
such cooperation along that line. 

Mr. TiNCHER. I don't think it does, does it? 

Mr. Greeley. No, it does not contemplate any cooperation along that line. Situa- 
tions of that kind are in the nature of temporary enfergencies; they come and they 
go. But the work provided for here is permanently necessary to secure reforestation. 

Mr. Clarke . Incidentally, what is now the law will be hitched on possibly with this. 

Mr. Greeley. Possibly, but that has no bearing on the main question. The treat- 
ment of tree diseases is a special subject that requires a specialized force of men. 

Mr. Tincher. What I was getting at was a practical carrying out of this law. We 
will have to discuss that with a good many men before we get through with it. Now, 
you say that the million dollars nere mentioned is a minimum. I notice in the next 
section that a million dollars is contemplated as a necessary amount for the adminis- 
tration of the law, isn't it? 

Mr. Greeley. No, sir; the great bulk of $1,000,000 would be expended in the States 
that comply with the requirements set forth by the department. 

Mr. Tincher. If the committee could have the proper regulation for some given 
forest section, with the present occupant of the oflSce who would have the administra- 
tion of these laws, as a part of these hearings, that would be a great help to us. You 
can see how we could use that. As a matter of fact, anything that we can authorize 
you to do under this law we could do ourselves if we knew how, and inasmuch as 
we are going to authorize you if we pass the law to establish certain regulations for all 
the forest sections, I would think it would be enlightening to the committee and to 
the House if you would just pick out some forest section and give us the regulations 
that you think would be proper in that section. That is, as an example to go by. 

Mr. Greeley. Yes, sir. I can do that. 

(The requirements furnished by Mr. Greeley are as follows:) 

The requirements which the Forest Service would establish for the pine forests of 
the Southern States, while not yet finally determined, will be somewhat as follows: 

(1) That a stated number of pine seed trees (from two to six per acre, or equivalent 
number per each 10 or 20 acres) must be left standing and uninjured in cutting, such 
seed trees to be not less than 9 inches in diameter at breast height, healthy, and with 
vigorous crowns. Turpentined trees or trees containing serious rot or other defecte 
will not be accepted as seed trees. 

(2) That all slashings, tops, and other debris under 3 inches in diameter be removed 
to a distance of not less than 20 feet from the base of the seed trees, and that fire lines 
not less than 12 feet in width, dividing the cut-over area into blocks of not more than 
20 acres in extent, be completely cleared of slashings, tops and any other logging 
debris. 

(3) That cut-over areas be rigidly protected from fire during all seasons of the year 
for a period of not less than 10 years following cutting, and that thereafter such cut- 
over areas be rigidly protected from fire during the vegetative season of each year or 
while the sap is up. Such protection will require a resident fire warden or patrolman 
for each 10,000 acres of cut-over land, who must patrol the area on every day of fire 
danger throughout the first 10 years and thereafter on every day of fire danger through- 
out the growing season. 

(4) That all logging engines burning fuel other than oil and employed within 200 feet 
of woodland or grass land adjoining wooded or cut-over areas must be equipped with 
cabbagehead stacks (with an inner cone which blocks direct egress of sparks and de- | 
fleets them into an outer jackef where they are broken into fine particles oef ore emerg- 
ing from the stack) ; and that the ash pans of all logging engines and the stacks and ash 
pans of all steam loaders, skidders, and other steam engines used in logging must be 
screened at all times with wire netting in good condition and having not less than 2^ 
openings per inch. 

(5) That the firing or burning of timbered or cut-over lands, by the owner of such 
lands or by other parties, or permitting fires to burn on such lands without extinguish- 
ing them, or starting fires or leaving fiJes unextinguished in the vicinity of such lands 
by any person whatsoever, be forbidden by the laws of the State under suitable 
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penalties, with a proviso that the burning of slashings or debris in preparation for tillage 
or other improvements or as an aid to the protection of timbered or cut-over lands from 
fire, or for necessary industrial purposes, be permitted under such rules and regulations 
as a designated executive agency of the State may prescribe. 

(6) That the grazing of hogs shall be excluded from cut-over areas which contain 
one or more seed trees per acre of longleaf pine or 25 or more seedling or small trees 
of longleaf pine per acre, for a period of not less than 15 years following cutting. 

The requirements which should be followed in this particular region are now under 
investigation, and the Forest Service is not prepared to define them in final terms. 
The foregoing mil, however, indicate to the committee the general character and 
scope of the requirements which would be established under the bill with a view to 
keeping the forest areas of a given region productive. 

Mr. Gernerd. Another thought has occurred to me. This is a little bit off the 
subject. 

Mr. TiNCHER. Well, this subject is big enough to last a while. 

Mr. Gernerd. But I know in my own State of Pennsylvania it has been very 
seriously discussed. We are very much interested in regaining a lot of these waste 
lands. We are now getting quite some game preserves, and the idea is to combine 
the two thoughts. Is there anything possible about that? 

Mr. Greeley. Any connection there? 

.Mr. Gernerd. Yes; any connection there? 

Mr. Greeley. There is a very definite connection, because it is well recognized by 
game experts that the preservation and restoration of forest cover and the prevention 
of forest fires have a very beneficial efXect upon the propagation of game. 

Mr. Gernerd. Exactly. 

Mr. Greeley. And there are other subsidiary benefits, of course. Opportunities 
for public recreation will be a very valuable by-product of reforestation. 

Air. Gernerd. The reason I am throwing tliat out is that you have got to get the 
public to see this situation; the fellows living in the city who do not Know a thing 
about rural life, who are heli)ing to pay some of these taxes, they have got to see that 
there is a mighty strong relationship existing between these things, and that is getting 
to be quite a strong feeling in Pennsylvania, that with this reforesting goes the pres- 
ervation of game; you go along with your reforesting idea and the other thii^. The 
two seem to work splendidly together. 

Mr, Greeley. Yes. The game interests of the country have recognized that very 
generally. In fact, I know of scarcely any State or National movement toward refor- 
estation that has not the hearty support of the game organizations. 

Mr. Gernerd. I know this to be a fact, that in the last 10 years there has been a 
great change along this line. For instance, just in the matter of deer alone, why, we 
hardly had any deer running loose in Pennsylvania some years ago. Occasionally we 
saw a stray one. Yet I understand that this year there were fifty of sixty thousand 
head of deer that were shot in Pennsylvania alone that have been planted in these 
game preserves, as we call them. Ana yet after all, the bottom of it is the reforesting 
of those lands that formerly had been detimbered. 

Mr. Greeley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tincher. Now, I want to suggest to you that one reason I asked you for this 
outline of the record is that I expect a good many of the members of the commit4iee 
were interested in your explanation of the forestry laws in Sweden, and in doing that 
I wish you would put the formula for the administration and the r^ulation of the law 
with it, so as to give us as much information as possible. 

Mr. Greeley. All right, sir. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Now, you said a while ago that there would not be any trouble, 
or that there would not be any danger, rather, of converting cut-over timber land that 
is suitable for agricultural purposes into land for the rehabilitation of forests. I do 
not see anyhwere in this bill wnere that power is going to be lodged and who is going 
to determine that. 

Now, in the first section here you go on and say: "That the Secretary of Agriculture, 
through the Forest Service, is hereby authorized and directed, in cooperation with 
appropriate officials of the various States or other suitable a^ncies, to recommend 
for each forest region of the United States the essential requirements in protecting 
timbered and cut-over lands from fire, in reforesting denuded lands, and, where and 
to the extent necessary, in the cutting and removing of timber crops by such methods 
as will promote continuous production of timber on lands " 

Mr. Greeley (interposing). "Chiefly suitable therefor." 

Mr. Kincheloe. Yes. Well, now, who is goin^ to say what land is chiefly suitable 
therefor? Are you going to let the legislature do it, or the Federal Government do it? 

Mr. Greeley. The actual answer has got to be made by each State through what- 
ever agency that State determines upon. 
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Mr. KiNCHELOE. Now, then, after you have appropriated this million dollars you 
say: 

'* In the cooperation extended to the several States due consideration shall be given 
to the protection of the watersheds of navigable streams, but such cooperation may, 
in the discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture, be extended to any forest lands 
within the cooperating States.'* 

Now, what 1 am talking about is section 3. You get down here with a $3,000,000 
appropriation, '^to be made a\'ailable at such times and in such amounts as may be 
required and recommended by the Secretary of Agriculture for carrying out the 
purposes of thi^section." 

Mr. Greeley. That is the section dealing with a comprehensive survey of forest 
resources. 

\ir. Kincheloe. Yes. The thought I had in mind, as I said a while ago, is this: 
Yoii talk a great deal of these millions of acres of cut-over land in the South that, of 
course, will eventually be utilized for agricultural purposes. 

Mr. Greeley. Yes. 

Mr. KiNCHELOB. And the greatest land in the world when the water is off of it and 
it is drained . Now, the point I am getting at is this : To whom is the owner of this land 
going to have to go in order to have his case heard as to whether he wants to rehabilitate 
that in forestry or convert it into agricultural purposes? Your bill does not tell that. 
I am just wondering what is in the mind of the author of the bill, or your bureau. 

Mr. Greeley. The only thing that the bill can do in that respect is to lay down the 
broad principle that it seeks to secure the reforestation of lands chiefly suitable for 
growing timber. That is the principle in the bill. 

Mr. Kincheloe. I understand that. 

Mr. McLauqhlin of Michigan. This committee has before it a bill by which the 
Secretary of Agriculture was directed to survey the national forests, and designate the 
land that was more suitable for forests than agriculture. 

Mr. Kincheloe. I am not talking about the national forests. I am talking about 
individual lands. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. That same idea is in the mind of the department 
and has been operated on. 

Mr. Kincheloe. The point I am making is that there is no provision in this bill to 
say who is to be the judge of it. For instance, we will say that I own 5,000 acres of 
land adjoining you. You have 10,000 acres of land. I think mine is more suitable 
for agriculture than for forest. You may think so or you may not. And I do not want 
mine to be rehabilitated into forest. Now who is going to say, under this bill, as to 
whether I am going to be compelled to rehabilitate it into forests or use it for agricul- 
tural purposes? 

Mr. Gbrnerd. You keep your land. This bill does not have anything to do with it. 

Mr. Kincheloe. I don't know whether it does or not. It does not say in the bill 
concerning that. Somebody should have the authority. 

Mr. Greeley. That authority would rest with the agencies of your State. 

Mr. Kincheloe. Under an act of the State legislature? 

Mr. Greeley. .Whatever acts the State legislature adopted for the purpose. 

Mr. Kincheloe. Well, 1 know this bill did not give any authority. I did not know 
where it would eventually land. 

Mr. Greeley. This bill does not give any authority to the Federal Government to 
decide questions of that character. They would come up under State agencies and 
State laws, whatever they may be. 

Mr. VoiGT. I suppose tnere would be something like a public utiUty board in every 
State that would pass on such questions as that. 

Mr. Greeley. Yes; or a State forestry board, or an agricultural board. Many 
States are undertaking the study and classification of their lands, to determine what 
lands are agricultural in character and what lands are not. Wiscon^, for example, 
has made a very complete and authoritative classification of her lands. Michigan is 
now initiating the same thing. The Bureau of Soils in our department has done a 
great deal of that work in cooperation with the States. In the last analysis the answer 
to your question would rest with each State as to how far it wishes to legislate concern- 
ing the classes of land which should be used for forest purposes. 
Mr. Kincheloe. All right. Now let us go a little further on that point. 
Mr. Greeley. As far as our activities are concerned, we are going to deal with the 
areas that are unquestionably forest land. We are going to pass up the agricultural 
lands. 

Mr. Kinchblgs. Suppose the State of Kentucky should pass a law and delegate 
this power to a board, whatever you may want to term it — a board of forestry or what- 
ever it may be. Now suppose that I have some land, or some of my constituents 
have some land, and suppose that this board should say that it is more valuable 
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for agricultural purposes, and shall so recommend to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
to your department, under this bill. Now, supposing that your department, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, differs with that boara, and suppose that the Secretary of 
Agriculture should say, "I think this land ought to be Rehabilitated for forestry/' 
Now, wouldn't you have the power under this bill to withhold that appropriation 
until that board down in Kentucky complied with your request and made it available 
for forestry purposes? 

Mr. Greeley. I can not conceive of the power of withholding cooperation being 
exercised in such an arbitrary fashion. Of course, in the last analysis the Secretary 
of Agriculture is authorized to withhold cooperation from States which do not comply 
with or do not carry out what he regards as necessary requirements. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. That is the point I am making. Now under this bill he would 
have the power to say that he would withhold Federal appropriation for that purpose, 
wouldn't he? Couldn't he do that? 

Mr. Greeley. It is possible, if the State applied no forestry requirements to large 
areas of land on the idea that they were agricultural and the Secretary disagreed, that 
he might withhold cooperation. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. No doubt about it under this bill. • 

Mr. Clarke. Isn't that similar to the provision in the new highway bill, if the 
States do not keep up the highways, or. if the States do not have a maintenance fund? 
It is the same proposition. There has got to be somewhere a vested power in the thing. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. But with regard to the national highway, it is up to the road 
department of each State. 

Mr. Clarke. You must rely on the good faith of the States themselves; your State 
or any other State. 

Mr. TiNCHER. What is the real necessity for that section of the bill calling for the 
flurvey? 

Mr. Greeley. In order to get much more exact and complete information upon the 
needs for timber in the various parts of the country and by various industries; the 
amount of timber that we have of each class and kind ; and the timber-growing capacity 
of each region. It is not the sort of thing that we should wait for before enacting 
Federal legislation, but it is something that we ought to get in order to have a much 
more complete and accurate understanding of the situation. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. You mean section 4? 

Mr. Greeley. Section 3. 

Mr. Tincher. My question was brought on by listening to your very accurate 
statistical explanation of the very thing tnat that survey would call for; in your testi- 
mony you had practically all that information. 

Mr. Greeley. We have assembled the best information that we could get. Judge 
Tincher, and have presented it in various forms, including the facts that I gave this 
morning. But that investigation shows that a study of the economic situation ought 
to be nukde much more completely and thoroughly than has yet been possible, l&it 
is all there is to it. 

Mr. Claoue. I regard that as the best section you have in that bill, the most 
essential. 

Mr. VoiGT. Where did you get your statistics. Col. Greeley, that you gave to the 
committee awhile ago? 

Mr. Greeley. From the report which the Forest Service submitted to the Senate 
last year under the Capper resolution. 

Mr. VoiGT. Has the Forest Service undertaken to get any statistics on timber 
waste? 

Mr. Greeley. To a limited extent, sir, and also on the production of timber 
products. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Well, will you or somebody speak on your side of 
the bill in order to give us any help on th'e constitutional features of the bill? That is 
one of the first things that the commitee will have to determine. 

Mr. Clarke. Mr. Snell ought to be here for that part of it. I think he ought to 
speak on that. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. You may remember that when the Weeks bill was 
passed by act of March I, 1911, it was proposed to provide money for the purchase of 
various lands for forest purposes, and the question was raised as to the x>ower of the 
f'ongress to acquire land for that purpose. It was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the House, of which Mr. Jenkins, of Wisconsin, at that time was chairman, 
and he made an elaborate investigation and a report td the effect that the Congress 
had no right to purchase lands for forest purposes; that it had a right to purchase it 
only for the purpose of protecting the watersheds of navigable streams; and a portion 
of the Weeks Act is quoted in this bill: "For the protection of watersheds and navi- 
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cable Btreama, for the purpose of conserving the navigability of navigable waters.'*' 
In effect the Congress approved the finding and the opinion of the Committee on the 
Judiciary at that time — tnat it had no authority to purchase lands for forest purposes. 
Now, evidently that que^ion has occurred to you gentlemen, and I suppose sonae 
investigation hios been made on it, and you will be able to present a brief here and 
make an argument to this committee on that side of the question. It may be desirable- 
to do that. 

Mr. Greeley. I did not contemplate attempting to present that, Mr. McLaughlin, 
because I do not feel competent to discuss it. I tnink it would be very desirable ta 
have that subject covered either in the verbal hearings or in the form of a brief for 
incorporation m the printed record. 

Mr. Clarke. Mr. Snell, in the framing of this bill has anybody been consulted vrith 
reference to that? 

Mr. Snell. I must say that that particular proposition has never been presented to 
me. If there is anything along that line we will have that looked up and present 
the facts to the committee. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Anyone at all familiar with the legislation that has 
gone before must have considered that constitutional question. I notice that section 
7, as I understand it, authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture to fix prices, to purchajse 
lands chiefly suitable for forest production, whether the control of such land shall 

f remote the protection of navigable streams on whose watersheds they lie or otherwise, 
f that should become a law it would operate as an amendment of the act of March 1 , 
1911, known as the Weeks law. Fifty million dollars is authorized to be appropriated 
for that purpose, so as far as money is concerned, it is a very large feature of this bill, 
and the constitutional question confronts us at the very beginning. It seems to me 
that some of you gentlemen ought to have considered tnat and been prepared to help 
the conunittee. 

Mr. Greeley. That is a question that has been referred to a number of attorneys. 
The consensus of their opimon is that the functions provided for here are within the 
constitutional authority of the Government, but those opinions are not unanimous, 
there being some to the contrary: I think an arrangement should be made to have- 
a thorough-going brief on that subject presented for the use of the committee. 

Mr. Tincher. Oh, we do not want a brief: we want real lawyers to come here before 
the conunittee. We want to talk to them. Thisconamitteehasapretty good reputa- 
tion for constitutional lawyers. Our laws are being upheld. The Federal court out 
in Illinois cited the hearings in one of our cases when we went into the legal proposi- 
tions as showing that the committee had the Constitution in view. 

Somebody that had something to do with this bill evidently had the idea of going 
forward, for section 2 provides, right at the end of it, that such cooperation may, in 
the discretion of the Secretary of Amculture, be extended to any forest lands within 
the cooperating States. That is ri^t after the paragraph about the watershed. So 
it has evidently been decided by someone to go further than Congress has hitherto- 
thought we could go. 

Mr. Greeley. Yes; that is definitely contemplated — ^to go beyond the limits of navi- 
gable watersheds. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Mr. Greeley, has this bill been referred to the Solicitor for the 
Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. Greeley. It has. 

The Chairman. What is the desire of the committee as to proceeding further at 
this time? 

[After informal discussion.] 

Without objection, the committee will stand in recess until 2 o'clock this afternoon. 

(Thereupon, at 12.20 o'clock p. m., the committee took a recess until 2 o'clock p. na. 
of the same day.) 

AFTER recess. 

The committee resumed its session at 2.30 o'clock p. m., pursuant to the taking of 
recess. 

The Chairman. Mr. Snell, whom do you desire to have heard next? 

Mr. Snell. When we adjourned for luncheon, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Greeley was on 
the stand, and there are several members of the committee who desired to ask him 
questions. He is not here now, however, but he will return and appear before the 
conunittee later. We will continue now by calling upon Mr. Long, who is chairman of 
the forestry committee of the National Lumber Manufacturers' Association. 

The Chairman. Mr. Long, we will be pleased to hear from you. 
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STATEMENT OF MK. GEOBGE S. LONG, BEPBESENTING THE NA- 
TIONAL LUMBEB HANTTFACTTTBEBS' ASSOCIATION, WASHING- 
TON, D. C. 

Mr. Long. Mr. Chairman, the National Lumber Manufacturers* Association is an 
association composed of all the different lumber associations throughout the United 
States, including, I think, every important wood, every important producing region, 
and covering the whole gamut of lumber production. The association includes the 
Southern Pine Association of the South; the Mississippi Valley Association, which in 
the long past has been known as the White Pine Association; the Hardwood Associa- 
tion, representing the hemlock and the hardwoods of the Upper Peninsula of Michigan 
and Wisconsin ; the Cypress Manufacturers* Association, the Western Pine Association, 
operating in Idaho, Montana, and eastern Oregon; the West Coast Lumber Manufac- 
turers' Association, which covers the fir region in Oregon and Washington; the Cali- 
fornia Association, representing what they call the California white pine and sugar 
pine, and the Redwood Lumber Manufacturers* Association; also what is known as 
the Western Forestry and Conservation Association. 

In the ranks of these allied associations is represented. the ownershij), practically, 
of all the commercial timber in the United States other than that which is held in 
State and in national reserves. So that when the Lumber Manufacturers' Association 
voices its sentiments here to-day it practically represents the private ownership of the 
timber known as commercial timber in the United States. 

As was stated by Congressman Snell in his introductory remarks, this specific topic 
of future lumber supply was called directly to the attention of the lumbermen by 
Forester Graves, when he was United States forester, asking for the cooperation of the 
lumber fraternity in the movement. His successor emphasized that same request in 
a subsequent series of presentations of the case before the different lumber associations 
and timber people generally, with the final net result that the National Lumber 
Manufacturers' Association suggested to each of its regional memberships the appoint- 
ment of committees on forestry matters in each association to help solve the question 
of what was the best forest policy for each district. After those committees had been 
oi^nized for some time, the national association appointed a forestry committee, of 
which I happen to be a member, and that committee met with the others who have 
been mentioned here by Congressman Snell in the formation of the so-called Snell 
bill. 

I must confess that after hearing Mr. Greeley this morning it seemed to me there was 
80 little to be said that is pertinent by any lumberman that I must fail to enlighten 
you very much or even to interest you in the general topic. It is no new story that 
we are facing, gradually and by degrees, a lumber shortage in the United States. 

Attention has been called to it at different times in the past 40 years, sometimes 
more acutely than at others, but yet steadily and persistently, that the American people 
were facing a day when there would be a lumber shortage. We as a nation have grown 
somewhat indifferent to the situation, because many of those early predictions were 
not at all true to the mark; they Were too wild. The man who said 40 years ago, as 
was said in the Halls of Congress, that this country would be without saw timber within 
a few years, certainly made a great mistake. 

As late as 1890, in a census report, I recall that the estimate was made, because at 
that time I had just become acquainted with the white-pine industry of the upper 
lake region, that there was then in Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota probably — 
not certainly, but probably or possibly — ^25,000,000,000 feet of white pine. Since 
then there has been cut 100,000,000,000 feet of white pine in that region. 

As late as 1907 an official statement emanating from the Depar&ent of Agricul- 
ture stated that at the then rate of cutting the timber resources of the United States 
would be exhausted in 25 years. That statement was made 14 years ago, and of 
course that threw quite a scare into people generally. It fell with a little less force 
upon the ears of lumbermen, because they felt it was not true. Somewhat as a re- 
flex of that statement, somewhat as a result of it, the Bureau of Corporations were 
requested to make an inventory of the timber resources of the United States, which 
was done in 1908 and was done probably somewhat carelessly, but much more 
thoroughly than anything of that kind had ever been done, with the net result that 
their figures showed in the United States a total of two thousand five hundred billion 
feet of timber, And two thousand five hundred billion feet of timber is, I think, 
somewhat conservative, or was at that time. And, gentlemen two thousand five hun- 
dred billion feet of timber on hand in 1908 was more lumber than the United States 
had consumed as lumber since prior to the days of the Revolutionary War. So in- 
etead of our timber resources being exhausted, while we are depleting them, they 
are not gone. 
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Mr. Clarke. What ib the annual average consumption of timber in the United 
States, roughly speaking? 

Mr. Long. The average annual consumption of lumber in the United States reached 
a peak 10 or 11 years ago of about 45,000,000,000 feet. Since that time it has been 
decreasing. I think the last statement that has been prepared on that subject shows 
an annual consumption of 32,000,000,000 feet of lumber. And while we are increas- 
ing our population we are decreasing the annual amount of lumber that we are using 
and very materially decreasing the amount per capita of lumber that we are using . 

Mr. Olarkb. Is that due to the increased use of steel and concrete and terra cotta 
and other building materials? 

Mr. Long. I think it is, very largely, and the manyfold increased opportunity 
for those substitutes to enter the field. Sometimes it is economy 

Mr. Clarke. Is not economy the fundamental basis of it, or part of it at least? 

Mr. Long. It is largely economy. Of course as we travel along we learn that 
some things are better than wood. It is a statement that lumbermen do not indulge 
in very much, but it is true that concrete is better than wood in many cases, and 
undoubtedly it has taken its place very generally in thousands of different ways . 
So that we are not onlv increasing our population — as we are, of course, slowly now 
in the United States — ^but we are decreasing our total annual consumption of lumber 
quite materially, and I think that is going to be a constantly growing factor. 

I suppose Mr. Greeley told you — I have forgotten whether he stated it this morn- 
ing — that our annual consumption of lumber in this country to-day is about 300 feet 
per capita. In France and m England it is about 90 feet per capita. I think in 
Uermany it has been about 150 feet per capita. So that it is possible for a nation 
to exist without a very lavish use of lumber, although I think the true economy of 
the use of this natural resource is to use it as freely as we need it. 

Our people, from their original environment, became users of lumber naturally. 
The first settlement of the United States landed people on a coast that was forested. 
The timber was a menace instead of an asset, and there was more timber destroyed 
by the ax and by fire, to clear the ground for agricultiuul purposes, in the first 200 
years of American life than was used for any purpose, and that thing continued for 
a great many years. As a matter of fact, the lumber business as a business for profit 
never assumed any proportions even prior to the days of the Civil "War — not to amount 
to much. About all any man got out of the business prior to the Civil War was simply 
a return for ordinary day labor. Wherever a man wanted to build a house or a bridge 
or a fence, there stood a tree. The conversion of it to his use was simple, natural, 
logical. He became a very free user of wood, and he continued so by preference. 

Then again, as the country developed, even in a region where there were no trees — 
take, for instance, the prairie countrv of lUionis, Iowa, the Dakotas, Nebraska, and 
Kansas. There probably has never oeen in the history of the world an instance of 
a territory without trees so favorably placed with reference to a forest that stood 
near it; where the trees were so easily converted into lumber and economically placed 
in the hands of the user. The forests of Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota were 
penetrated by streams that flowed down into that prairie country. There has never 
Deen at any time or place a means of transportation that admitted of the economy 
of delivering the board from the forest to the consumer as economically as in those 
old days of lumbering in Wisconsin, Michigan, and Minnesota. 

Mr. Clarke. That was by rafting? 

Mr. Long. By rafting and by lake transportation as well. For instance, the cost 
of bringing a sawlog from the heart i)f Wisconsin, floating it down the Mississippi 
Kiver as far south as St. Louis, was less than 11.50, 1 think, for 20 years in the history 
of the lumber business. That took that tree down to the very heart of the country 
that had no trees, with the result that all up and down the Mississippi River, as far 
south as St. Louis, at Hannibal, Mo., Quincy, 111., Muscatine, Iowa, Davenport, 
Rock Island, Dubuque, La Orosse, and Winona grew up great lumber producing 
centers, because the lumber was floated down. That was the most economical trans- 
portation of the trees from the country in which they grew to the region that had no 
trees that we have ever known. 

The contrast between the price of lumber in those days and the price to-day startles 
one, of course. I can recall as far back as 1896, 1897, and 1898 when we were selling 
lumber delivered in Des Moines, Iowa, at a wholesale price of $16 a thousand to the 
dealers. That price obtained for four or five years. It now costs more than $16 a 
thousand to pay the freight alone on lumber from the inland empire or from the west 
coast to Des Moines, Iowa, and relatively that same, condition obtains with reference 
to lumber transportation from almost every region. The southern pine is still nearer 
the Mississippi Valley and nearer the Atlantic coast than our far western timbers. 
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Mr. KiNCHELOB. That probibitive freight rate hits practically every commodity 
to-day, does it not? 

Mr. Long. I do not think it does relatively, sir. Ninety per cent of the steel pro- 
duction of the United States is consumed within a few miles of where it is produced. 

Mr^ KiNCHBLOE. But H hits agricultural products, does it not? 

Mr. Long. I think it does. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Absolutely. 

Mr. Long. It is absolutely the same proposition. 

Mr. Clakke. How is the water transportation down through the Canal? Does that 
have any effect? 

Mr. Long. The water transportation from one coast to the other is going to have a 
marked effect eventually, so far as serving the cities immediately on the coasts. 

Mr. Jones. Is there any considerable proportion of lumber made in this country 
being exported now? 

Mr. Long. No, sir; not a considerable proportion. I should eay, taking it generally 
and applying it to the entire lumber production, it probably would be less than 10 
per cent. 

Mr. Jones. Do the exports of lumber exceed the imports? 

Mr. Long. I think so — and I should consider the lumber coming from Canada as 
import. A good deal of lumber comes from Canada that pays no duty, but I would 
not be so sure about that. We are imi)orting largely our high &;rade lumber for furni- 
ture — ^mahogany, and things of that kind — ^and a good deal of the soft lumber from 
Canada also comes in. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. And spruce-wood is imported to a considerable amount, is it not? 

Mr. Ix)NG. Quite a good deal of mountain spruce comes from Canada, for paper. 
Do you refer to limiber or to pulp? 

\Lr. Jones. I referred particularly to lumber; I did not have pulp in mind. 

Mr. Clarke. Is there not, as a general proposition, a distinct advantage in exporting 
lumber from Canada into the United States as against exporting lumber from the 
United States to Canada, because of the difference m the exchange? 

Mr. Long. The United States currency being worth 18 or 20 per cent more, that has 
been true of late. 

Mr. Clarke. It is an abnormal condition, I realize that. 

Mr. Long. The situation now is that Canadian lumber comes over all of our frontier 
free of duty, and we have to pay duty on much of the lumber that we ship into Canada. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Let me ask you this. Have you any statistics, and if so, what are 
they, to show how long the present lumber supply of the United States would last 
under normal consumption, taking into consideration at the same time the present 
activity in the direction of reforesting the country? 

Mr. Long. That is a very difficult question-to answer. We have 2,500 billion feet 
of timber in this countrv, and our annual consumption of lumber is 35 billion feet, so 
you might say it would last 70 or 75 years. That includes the total resources of timber 
in the United States. 

The Chairman. What is the annual growth or production? 

Mr. Long. Well, I would rather you asked that question of Mr. Greeley, because I 
do not know. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. I started to ask the gentleman this morning 

2tfr. Long. I understand he says it is about 20 billion feet a year. 

The Ch'airman. The shortage, then, is about 15,000,000,000 feet every year? 

Mr. Long. Yes, sir. Of course, we will undoubtedly grow as a country; 50 years 
from now we may have more people. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. It will depend, of course, on the relative consumption. Of course, 
the lumber consumption will be greater, too? 

Mr. Long. Yes, sir. But in my judgment, gentlemen, the substitutes have hardly 
cot started yet. I think you will find fliat the substitutes are going to solve this prob- 
lem to a miich greater extent than we have yet realized. I am quite well convinced 
in my own mind that whenever tJie steel industry fairly wakes up to tJie fact that they 
have to enlarge their market, when they find they have to have a market, they will be 
going after things that will make the lumber men sit up and take notice. There is no 
rpason why steel can not be produced in small units, assembled in sizes to put up the 
frame of a house, and shipped anywhere a man wants it. In fact, today at Youngs- 
town there is a resumption of activity on the part of one steel plant that contemplates 
that very thing. They started to do it prior to the war, and the war diverted their 
acti\'ities in otider directions. 

Mr, Clarke. Does not the same answer apply as far as the steel industry is con- 
cerned? You take the iron'-^re deposits of the United States to-day, and, based on 
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present consumption, you will find that the life of the commercial iron ore, as we now 
Know it, is about 30 or 35 years 

Mr. Long. That is the record, is it? 

Mr. Clarke. Oh, yes; that is a matter of fact. Take these rich deposits of the 
Cuyuna and Vermillion Ranges, which are, of course, the .greatest deposits of mer- 
chantable iron ore in. the world; their life is predicted to be only from 20 to 22 years. 
So of course they are in just the same situation in the iron ore industry that you are in 
the lumber industry. Up in Mr. Snell's district there are billions of tons of magnetic 
iron ore, and large quantities of it that are not commercially usable now. So that 
competition in time will disappear. 

Mr. Long. Of course the timber, fortunately, can be replaced; the iron ore can 
not be. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. I would like to have your opinion — I am sure you have given the 
matter a lot of study — of what is the best procedure to rehabilitate the forests of the 
country; whether the Federal Government should interfere; and if so, in what way? 

Mr. Long. It seems to me, gentlemen, such a simple question that we should not 
give it a second thought, hardly. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. You mean that question is? 

Mr. Long. No: I mean the general c[uestion. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. I was going to say it is not simple to me at all. 

Mr. Long. Here we are, undoubtedly, in possession of a land and a country that 
has had the greatest forests in the world. I suppose the hardwood forests of the United 
States far surpass any hardwood forests that we know of in the world. There is no 
other country that h^ developed the same quality of timber in the soft woods that we 
have. We still own that land. We still have that climatic condition that will grow 
a forest. We still have — ^if the figures given you here this morning are correct, and I 
think they are — ^millions and millions of acres of land that can grow another forest. 
Now, we are facing the possibility of a dearth of timber. We know it will gjrow. We 
know we have the land; we know we have the climatic condition to build it up, and 
all we have to do is to use a little common sense and get busy and grow another forest- 
Now, the only question that bothers us is, Who shall do it? Whose job is it? 

Mr. Clarke. May I interrupt you right there? Is not that only part of the problem? 
How much cooperation has there been on the part of the lumber dealers or lumber 
manufacturers, the men who have gone in and cut down the trees, in the direction of 
conserving the forests and utilizing the products, preventing the danger of fires, and 
all that? How far have they cooperatea? I know, of course, that in my own little 
neck of the woods they have done a great deal, but I do not know about the general 
situation. 

Mr. Long. I think the general history of the past has been that everybody has 
looked after his own little bailiwick to'a certain extent. 

Mr. Clarke. Do you mean to say that they have generally been unselfish and 
have been forward looking in their attitude of conserving and utilizing? I think 
they have been the most wasteful and extravagant gang of profligates the world has 
ever seen. 

Mr. Long. In the cutting of their timber? 

Mr. Clarke. Yes. 

Mr. Long. Well, what would you think of a man who has got a property that he 
is converting into dollars and who bums, those dollars up and throws them away? 

Mr. Clarke. Well, it may be that the immediate use of the dollar has been the 
big consideration with him — ^to get the dollar to-day while the demand for the product 
is good — not looking ahead. 

Mr. Long. You can not take a tree and utilize it for anything while it is living; 
you have got to devote it to a purpose. You can not drink it like a bottle of cham- 

gagne. I do not think anybody has ever deliberately wasted what he thought was 
is own asset. He may not have looked at it in a broad way, but I think that every- 
body, when he comes to his own profit, tries to get out of it the most that conditions 
will permit at the time. 

Now, there is something about cutting down a tree, something about the d6hris 
that is left on the ground, something about the general appearance of a devastated 
forest that looks horrible. It strikes everybody that has looked iipon the original 
timber as a horril)le action. I suppose if we had Hindoo blood in our viens instead 
of Anglo-Saxon we would be horrified when we saw a delicate lamb killed for a lamb 
chop, or when a steer is butchered. All those things mean death and destruction, 
but We do not see them standing in the open where they look bad. But the cutting^ 
down and utilization of a tree is just as necessary as the taking of the life of an animal 
for food or the cutting of a beautiful field of grain for the grain that is in it. There 
is the devastation that follows any realization of a crop. The lumberman's devasta- 
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tion stares you in the face. You see things there that look like waste, but I do not 
know any level-headed man that leaves a dollar's worth of tree in the woods that he 
can take out and get a dollar for. 

Mr. Ktncheloe. Don't you think there has been a ^reat waste where timbermen 
go in and buy a tract of timber — ^just buy the timber of a certain diameter and over, 
and saw those trees, having no regard in the world for the young timber that is there. 
I know there is in my country. 

Mr. Long. It might be so, sir, in your case, and I do not question but what that 
may be so generally. 

Mr. Clarke. And then sis the next step in that proposition they come in there 
and buy this timber, and the thing they are thinking about is getting that timber 
out the quickets and cheapest way they can; they are not thinking of the dangers 
they leave behind, the danger of ifire burning this young and tender timber. 

Mr. Long. No doubt there is a great deal of truth in that statement, but does not 
that pertain to nearly every walk of life where a man does not fully utilize his oppor- 
tunities to conserve? I da not think the lumbermen are any more guilty than people 
generally are. 

Mr. Clarke. I am not indicting them as an industry. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. I am interested in the premise you started to lay down a moment 
ago about this timber proposition. 

Mr. Long. You asked me what they had done to cooperate? 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Yes; and what we are particularly interested in here is anything 
that will help us in framing this legislation. 

Mr. Long. Well, starting again with my original idea, we have got to build up a 
policy. We have got the material to restock these forests ; we have the soil, we have the 
climate, we have the land that can be spared from agricultural purposes. The ques- 
tion is: How shall it be done, and who shall do it? That is the main question. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Yes; I would like to have your idea about how best to do it. 

Mr. Long. Of coiu'se you people who have lived in Kentucky and Tennessee and 
in the eastern States and middle Atlantic States, have not been alongside of the 
national forests that have been created in the last 20 years. I come from the far West. 
Sprinkled through all our timber areas there are Government forest reserves, and in 
that country to-day, according to the best authorities we have, stands at least 55 per 
cent of all the available timber in the United States. The most serious danger to the 
standing timber to-day is the devastation from fire. 

The lumbermen in that country have worked very harmoniously with State and 
Federal authorities in fighting that menace. They have put up just as much money 
as anybody else has done. They have led the procession. They have divided the 
territory. They have done everything, I think, that they could do to keep away 
that most serious menace to the standing timber. In the State of Washington, from 
which I hail, before the State ever made an appropriation of one dollar for fire pro- 
tection, the timbermen got together and organized the Washington Forest Fire Asso- 
ciation. Upon our initiative we got the legislature to pass a bill pertaining to forest 
fire protection and to organize and build up a forestry machine of its own in the State 
of Washington. For the first year under that they appropriated $10,000 to carry on the 
work* for two years. They spent all of it the first year, and the consequence was the 
lumbermen put up the money to keep that machine working. 

To-day the lumber people in the States of Oregon, Washington, California, Idaho, 
and Montana are putting up annually close to a million dollars from their own fimds 
for forest fire protection. They are putting up twice as much as those States themselves 
are putting up. They are dividing the work with them. They meet with the State 
foresters. They meet with the Federal service. They sometimes swap territories. 
We cooperate with the State foresters everywhere in that line of work. That is one 
t>'pe of cooperation. 

I might speak of another little incident that comes right home to me. In the past 
three or four years there has developed in what we call our western pine district, 
especially in eastern Oregon, an insect pest that looks like it may be very distructive 
to the forests. In the forest that is situated in what is known as the Klamath Lake 
district there is probably 75,000,000,000 feet of western pine. It is just about equjdly 
divided between forest reserves, Indian land, and private ownership. For the past 
two years there has been a study made of that pest and the best way to treat it, and 
recently Congress has made an appropriation, saying it would match its funds against 
those of private individuals to stamp out that pest. 

A weet ago to-day I was in Portland, Oreg., where there met around a table like 
this the representatives of private owners, representatives of the Government Forest 
Service, representatives of the State of Oregon, and the trained representatives of the 
Bureau of Entomology,, to work out a plan to solve that problem. 

Mr. Clarke. What is that pest? What is its name? 
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Nfr. 1.0N0. I can not tell you the name of the insect, but it is an insect that lights on 
a tree and kills it. Mr. Allen, do you know the name of that? 

Mr. AfLEN. It is generally called the pine bark beetle. Scientists say Dendroc- 
toners. 

Mr. I^NO. We entered into a tentative agreement there, whereby a million acres of 
that tract would be treated in the next two years. It is about equally divided between 

grivate ownership and forest reserve land. They appointed a board of control to 
andle the whole proposition. One member of that board of control is from the Forest 
Service, another member is from the Department of the Interior, a third is from the 
Bureau of Entomology', and a fourth is from the private ownership. 

No phase of that work is to be undertaken that does not first meet with the technical 
equireraents of the Bureau of Entomolo^. We are working with them dfrect, or 
trying tg. We contemplate spending this present season $150,000 on that work and 
$150,000 next year, and beyond that we do not know how much. But we are going to 
stamp out that pest. 

Mr. Jones. Can you not do this work just as well without this additional national 
legislation? You are not handicapped in that work, are you, by virtue of the lack of 
legislation of this character? 

Mr. Long. Decidedly so. That is a cas3 very much in point. 

Mr. Jones. In just what way? 

Mr. Long. For instance, we will assume the Government owns that land [indi- 
cating on the table], the Indian reserve has that, and the private owner has that. It 
does no good to stamp out the insect infestation on that piece of land there [indi- 
cating the middle tract] unless you do it here, and unless you do it there. 

Mr. Jones. Is the Government failing generally to take care of its land? 

Mr.' Long. Yes, sir; absolutely. Ana the private owner is the one that initiated 
this movement. The private owners went before the Legislature of Oregon last 
winter and got a bill passed authorizing the State of Oregon to take the initiative in 
declaring that zone to be an infested zone that had to be treated. Then we went 
direct from there to the Forest Service and asked them to join us in an effort to sup- 
press that menace to our timber. 

Mr. Jones. And they are not doing anything to suppress it? 

Mr. Long. Thev have not done anyrthing except to make examinations. 

Mr. Jones. Well, they have authority under the law to do it, have they not? 

Mr. Long. They have not the money. 

Mr. Clarke. It takes appropriations? 

Mr. Jones. All they lack under the present law, then, is an appropriation? 

Mr. Long. I think so. 

Mr. Jones. They have an organization to handle the matter? 

Mr. Long. They could handle their own, but how could they handle ours? And 
what is the good of hahdling their own unless they handle ours? I am talking on the 
point of cooperation. That work ought to be don6 jointly, at the same time. 

Mr. Jones. Can vou not do it in cooperation with the States and let the Govern- 
ment take care of their own? 

Mr. Long. If they all worked together at the same time; yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Is it your idea that the National Government should assume the entire 
control? 

Mr. Long. The entfre control of this particular question here? 

Mr. Jones. Yea; say of this particular question. 

Mr. Long. Not at all. We sit around the table, all three of us, and conscientiously, 
man to man, attack the problem and decide the best way to handle it. We want just 
as much voice in that as the national people have, because we have in that locality 
just as much interest, and we think we know a lot of things ourselves. 

Mr. Jones. But what if you fellows disagree with the Secretary of Agriculture or 
with his department? 

Mr. Long. Then we do not work; that is all. But we should agree. 

Mr. Jones. Under the terms of this bill, though, you would have to agree with him 
or you would not get the appropriation? 

Mr. Long. That is true. 

Mr. Jones. He has to lay down the rules and regulations? 

Mr. Long. He has to suggest them. 

Mr. Jones. And he is authorized to withhold the appropriation unless you agree 
to do as he wants to do? 

Mr. Long. That is very true; but we have learned to think of him not as a man who 
sits away back there in Washington 

Mr. Jones. But that is where he sits, just the same. 

Mr. Long. Well, he has some man that stays out there that listens to us. 
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Mr. Jones. Are you not in a better position that he is — ^I mean men like you who 
are doing the work and whose interests are there — ^to know what is best to do, in the 
ultimate analysis? 

Mr. Long. Well, I think they bring to our councils technical information that the 
average lumberman does not have much to do with. 

Mr. Jones. Well, should they not be limited really to information and education, 
if they may extend anything along that line, and leave the practical operation and 
carrying out to the rest of you? 

Mr. Long. You are speaking now with reference to the terms of the Snell bill, are 
you not? 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 

Mr. Long. I cited that as an illustration of cooperation. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. The point Mr. Jones makes there is this, that so far as the law is 
concerned is it not already sufficient for that cooperation, except, as j^ou say, the appro- 
priations are not large enough? If Confess should make this sufficient appropriation 
to carry out that work, what other provision would you need? 

Mr. Clarke. Unity of plan, and continuity of plan. 

Mr. Jones. Yes; and when you have continuity of plan you have to turn it over 
ultimately, under this bill, to the Government? 

Mr. Long. This is my idea about this reforestation problem — ^not specific as to any 
method — ^that you have got to enlist in that game every conceivable means. You 
have got to get the Government to work. You have got to get the States to work. 
Poesibly you have got to get the municipalities to work. Certainly you have go 
to get tne'lumbermen to work, and you have got to get the people to work. You are 
never going to carry out any pro-am of law on tfiis subject that is going to be,effective 
unless you get everybody working. And I have great faith, from what I have seen 
of the United States Forest Service, that they will work with us. Sometimes we say 
that they are so technical that we can not do business with them, and we have found 
a few things about the forest service work that are so technical that they are not prac- 
tical. But on the other hand, they have brought to us a great manv ideas that we 
did not have before, and it is the blending of the rough-neck knowledge that lumber- 
men have that know how to do the work and knowing what results are, mingled with 
their technical information, that gives us a wholesome practical working scheme. 

Mr. Jones. With an adequate appropriation, though, you can have that blending 
now and get their ideas and suggestions, can you not, if they had money enough to 
carry out their plans under the present law? Could they not furnish you those ideas 
and that information that yOu could, with your practical knowledge, apply without 
the additional legislation t£at is carried in this bill? 

Mr. Long. Mr. Greeley's idea of the whole question of reforestation is that about 
75 per cent of it relates to the question of keeping fire out of your timber. He said 
80 this morning. He is hanging up a purse there, virtually saying, "If you people 
will match that with an appropriation and really do practical work in keepiDg fire 
out of the timber, we have got the forestry subject pretty well covered," because, 
in his judgment, that is 75 per cent of the whole question. 

Mr. Jones. But it seems to me that the larger part of the appropriation is in con- 
nection with another matter. I do not know that I understand him fully 

Mr. Long. The acquisition of land? 

Mr. Jones. The acquisition of land and the protection of watersheds of navigable 
streams, etc. That carries a total appropriation of $50,000,000, and these other appro- 
priations are $1,000,000 annually. 

Mr. Long. Mx. Jones, there are two viewpoints about providing for the supply of 
timber. One school thinks that it largely turns upon the conservation and utifiza- 
tion of that which you have; that that in itself would solve the problem. Other peo- 
ple think you ought to be growing another forest. 

\ow, I think there are places in the L^nited States, particularly in connection with 
the use of the wood for pulp, where it is possible for the private individual to grow a 
forest profitably, because in pulp wood you do not have to mature a full-sized tree. 
All you need is a reasonable-sized block that you can griud. A growth of 15 or 20 
years of spruce will give you a proper piece of wood to grind into pulp. But you 
'•an not make lumber that way. 

When you come to grow a forest that is to take the place of a forest that we now have 
in the South or in the North or in the far West, that yields the sizes and the qualities 
that we now get out of those forests, you can not do it in 15 years. You can not do 
it in 25 years. You can not do it in 50 years. There is no financial scheme that I 
have ever heard of whereby any private individual or any corporation can afford to 
t^e raw land and grow a forest that is going to mature 75 years from now and ever get 
"ne-half of its money back again, on account of the tax laws. 
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You have f^i to educate the public. I am talking; about a new forest. It is for the 
future. You have got to educate the public and enict laws thit will endeavor simply 
to do that. 

My own thought Is that it should be done by the State and by the Nation; let them 
grow these forests, and let them pay for it, and let the public get the full benefit of 
it, because it is not possible for any private enterprise — certainly not anywhere west 
of the Mississippi River, there is no human possibility of any private enterprise grow- 
ing a forest and receiving one-half of its money back again. 

Mr. Jones. You think it would take the (Government many years to do that; to 
tide over the intervening years? 

Mr. Long. Yes; to reproduce such forests as we have on the Pacific coast, and they 
are the ones I am more familiar with, and therefore I harp on them more. To repro- 
duce such forests as would lend themselves to heavy structural treatment, it takes 
many years to grow a forest of that kind. These woods are woods that lend themselves 
to sucn structural treatment, and they are also woods that lend themselves to fine 
finished products. But you can not grow a tree like that in 25 years; you can not 
grow a tree big enough to make a 12 by 12 in 25 years; you can not grow a tree big 
enough for the keel of a ship in 50 years. So that we may not be able to replace a 
forest like that in 100 years or 150 years, but there are thousands of things that lumber 
is useful for that almost any kind of a forest will supply. You know the kind of 
boxes that the New Englanders are using. You look at the ordinary dry goods box 
that comes from Boston, and you will see that it is made of material 2 or 3 inches wide, 
and such wood will reproduce itself in 25 years, and for that purpose it is an excellent 
wood. ' 

But you undertake to reproduce the hardwood and you have got to have age and 
time. And. there is no law on any statute book that I know of, or any tax law, that 
would make it possible for any private enterprise to cany on that interest. I am 
perfectly willing to try it, but I want the assistance of the Government and the State 
to finsdly develop in the public sentiment an idea that they will stand for that kind 
of taxation — that will mase it possible for a private individual to do it — and when it 
is possible, I think you will find the great mass of lumbermen will be willing to 
undertake it. 

Mr. Gernerd. Pardon me there. Do you think that private enterprise would be 
frustrated by the uncertainty of life or the certainty of death? 

Mr. Long. Do you mean of the tree or of the man? 

Mr. Gernerd. I mean of the man. I mean, coming down to the practical dis- 
cussion of the matter and from the private standpoint. 

Mr. Long. Well, that is in the domain of the theory that a man only wants to work 
for that which he is going to realize himself. You have got to get awajr from that 
idea if you want to grow a new forest. You have got to get away from that idea. The 
individual has got to get away from it and the country has to get away from it, and 
you have all got to work together to create a great, big public sentiment, as you. I 
believe, suggested this morning; and you have to get the game people interested in 
it from a sentimental standpoint to help you build up your reforestation. You are 
not goin^ to build up a great big reforestation in this country unless everybody is in 
favor of it and working for it. 

Mr. Gernerd. Exactly; and that is the reason I put the question to you as to 
whether it will be possible to have reforestation if tne private individual is not to 
have any benefit. It has got to be along national lines. 

Mr. Long. I think so, yes. But you can not get it, even on national lines, until 
you get everyone in favor of it. And I think that the man who will not back up 
reforestation simply because he is not going to get any benefit from it personally is 
a poor citizen. And I think that the lumbermen have the right sort of men in their 
ranks, and I speak for a very large crowd that I believe would be glad to do it. 

Mr. Gernerd. I am very glad to hear that. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Long, how many members are there in the National Lumbermen's 
Association, approximately? . 

Mr. Long. I think there is a gentleman here who can answer that question, approxi- 
mately. Is Mr. Rhodes here? 

Mr. Rhodes. There are 12 associations. 

Mr. Jones. Do you know how many individual members you have in each of 
those associations, or approximately what the total membership is? 

Mr. Rhodes. I simply state it from memory, but I think that the combined member- 
ship of the association m the afiSliated organizations is about 2,000. 

Mr. Jones. About 2,000? 

Mr. Rhodes. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Jones. Now, what percentage of the lumber resources of the country is repre- 
sented in those 12 associations? Can you give approximately the figures on that? 

Mr. Rhodes. I think Mr. Long could tell you. 

Mr. Long. Our census gives 34,000 sawmills in the United States. The lumber 
production, however, consists of members of the association representing a very much 
peater proportion of the production, probably between 30 and 40 per cent. I doubt 
if it is 50 per cent of the production of the country. 

Mr. Jones. Another question: That is, if most of the timber represented by the 
members of this organization is owned by the individuals, or do they simply lease it 
for a period of years; generally speaking, I mean? 

Mr. Long. Generally speaking, they own the land. 

Mr. Snell. They generally own the fee simple title? 

Mr, Long. I think 75 per cent of them own the fee simple title. 

Mr. Gernerd. Let me put another question to Mr. Rhodes: I asked you how many 
individuals were interested in the association; how many acres of timberland do those 
2,000 member represent? 

Mr. Rhodes. That is a hard question to answer. 

Mr. Gernerd. I am more intersted in the number of acres that they own than I 
am in the number of individuals. I know of three fellows that own pretty nearly half 
of Idaho. 

Mr. Rhodes. I don't kno^ that that has ever been given. 

Mr. Clarke. Compare that with the acreage that the Government owns. 

Mr. Gernerd. That would give us some idea of the extent of the private ownership 
of the land. 

Mr. Jones. How much is there of timber land in the United States? Do you know, 
Mr. Long? 

Mr. Long. I think that is in Mr. Greeley's report. 

Mr. Jones. If it is in the record, I will not bother you to take the time to look it 
up, if it is in the record already. 

Mr. Snell. It is in the record. 

Mr. Long. By the way, I have a copy of that report, and I think it is intensely 
illuminative on that subject. The total acreage is about 460,000,000. 

Mr. Snell. Mr. Long^ did I understand you to say in the early part of your testi- 
mony that this National Wholesale Lumbermen's Association really represented or 
controlled practically all of the privately-owned timber lands in the country? 

Mr. Long. That is my opinion; yes, sir. , 

Mr. Snell. That is what you are trying to get? 

Mr. Jones. Yes; that is what I tried to get. 

Mr. Snell. That is what Mr. Long said, that his organization owned or controlled 
a very large proportion of the privately owned timber lands of the country. 

Mr. Long. Yes; a large proportion. 

Mr. Gernerd. That is, of the land which it is really worth while to operate on on 
a large scale? 

Mr. Long. When I tell you that 55 per cent of the timber is west of the Rocky 
Mountains, and of that 55 per cent ]00 per cent, outside of the Government lands, 
ifl represented here, it is a large proportion. 

Mr. Snell. You see, it is a very large proportion. 

Mr. Gernerd. I was under that impression, that it was a large proportion, but I 
did not know it was to that extent. 

Mr. Kincheloe. There is a large portion of timbered land in Louisiana and Arkan- 
sas, is there not? 

Mr. Long. I think so. 

Mr. Kincheloe. And the Government owns none of that. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. There is a forest reservation in Arkansas. 

Mr. Jones. Has the Government ever realized any apppreciable amount of money" 
out of the sale of its timber lauds to private owners to nave it cut, or have they ever 
had any of it cut in any great amount? 

Mr. Long. They are cutting it all the while in the West in limited quantities. 

Mr. Jones. On what basis does the Government usually dispose of that timber? 

Mr. Long. You mean, what price and what terms? 

^Ir. Jones. Yes; what price and on what terms? 

Mr. Long. I think you might get all of that much better from Mr. Greeley; I might 
not tell you the facts as ^ey exist. I know they are selling timber all the while and 
getting a very good price for it. 

Air. McLaughlin of Michigan. The Forest Service sells timber every year aggre- 
gating millions of dollars every year. 

Mr. Long. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. The profit ifi never large. I suppose from the sale 
of timber they secure ^uite a sum of money; I do not remember the relation between 
that and their expenditures, but al toother they fell short of their total expenditiures. 

Mr. KiNCHBiiOB. It is not self-sustaining. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. No; it is not self-sustaining. 

Mr. Gernerd. Let me ask you this question, if you have not already covered it 
prior to my coming into the room: What are the lumber companies doing toward fire 
protection, if anything? 

Mr. Long. We touched on that before you came in, but I would be glad to repeat it. 

Mr. Gernerd. No; you need not repeat it. I will read your testimony. I will go 
over it carefully. I do not want to waste your time. 

Mr. I^ong. Gentlemen, I think that covers all I have to say, except to once more 
emphasize that what I am thoroughly convinced of is the essential need for the reprpduc- 




job. I do not think there is an^^ particular 
a manufacturer should grow a new forest for future generations, any more than 1 
think that the man who giinds the wheat should know that there is to be wheat for 
some one else to grind later. 

M. KiNcHELOE. Has your organization taken any action on this bill? 

Mr. Long. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. What action has it taken? 

Mr. Long. It has api>roved it. 

Mr. KiNCHBLOE. Entirely? 

Mr. Long. I will say rignt here that so far as this organization is concerned, it has 
12 affiliated associations; each association has a director in the national association^ 
and they have discussed this bill quite a great deal. We found some dissenters in the 
ranks of the lumber men. Some lumbennen do not like the scope of the bill. It 
may be that some of them will be here to talk to you on that subject. But so far as the 
general scope of the measure is concerned, on every vote that was taken, it was unani- 
mous, except on one occasion. 

Mr. Clarke. What was the objection on the other side, if you remember? 

Mr. Long. I think the objection was that it was a little too vague in what the bene- 
fits were to be; that the Federal Government should set up what they would do with 
the State funds; and that the benefit should be more definitely specified. But the 
answer to that is that in North Carolina you have one problem, and in Louisiana you 
have another problem, and on the west coast it is entirely a different problem, ard you 
can not enact m a bill like this provisions that will pertain to every situation. It "has 
to be treated right on the ground, in accordance with the conditions that exist at the 
time. But the gentlemen who were fearful on that subject thought that the bill did 
not specify what the requirements were, and that it was a dangerous bill to play 
with. And that was the minority idea, I think. And we also have some old- 
fashioned State rights people in our ranks, and they are still with us, who object to 
the thought of taking away from the individual his private property and regulating 
him at that. • 

1 say this, as my own belief, that whatever the enactments are that are finally de- 
cided upon that are essential to this propaganda, that in so far as it entails a burden on 
any business, on the liunber men, or anybody else, beyond the normal burden, it 
should not be at anybody's expense but those who benefit from it. If as a feasible 
proposition you have to enact legislation that makes it more expensive, if it is a regula- 
tion or enactment that is for the benefit of the public — the people at large-^the public 
at large should help to defray that expense, and pay most of it. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. You are likely familiar with the terms on which the 
Govermnent, the Forest Service, sells its timber in the forest reserves. 

Mr. Long. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. And the conditions under which it requires that that 
timber shall be cut by the purchaser of it, taking care of the refuse, as you may call it, 
and cutting only certain kinds of timber, and so ou. 

Mr. Long. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McLaughijn of Michigan. If regulations along that line, or anything like that, 
were imposed upon private owners, that they should cut their timber and put it on the 
market, in some such way, would that be feasible; could private owners operate under 
such conditions? 

Mr. Long. It would entail greater expense. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. It would entail more expense. 

Mr. Long. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Mchigan. Would the expense be so much that the private 
owners could not bear it, or would not bear it? 
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Mr. Long. You have in mind the regulations requiring the piling of the brush, and 
8o on? 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. All the regulations; the regulations imposed upon 
the purchaser of public timber; are they reasonable, and could they be complied with? 

MT. Long. In the niain, they are reasonable. There are a few that a man can not 
swallow without batting his eyes a few times. For instance, if you are a man who owns 
a lot of timber, and you did not buy it of the Government, but got it in the course of 
business, and it is insisted that he spend more money and pile his brush in a certain 
way, he knows what that is; but suppose you say that everj' tree that is less than 12 
inches in diameter he shall leave stana . He has paid his money for that tree, and if he 
has to leave it stand, that action relegates that tree to cold storage for some years; it rele- 
^tes it to the assessor for some years, until such time as the Government shall say that 
it is fit to cut. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Under this bill the Secretary of Agriculture may be 
authorized to impose upon private owners certain conditions if they are to receive 
any benefit by way of cooperation 

Mr. Long (interposing). Yes. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. It is in the discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture^ 
and he may impose those conditions. 

Mr. Long. He may do that. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. If this bill is passed he might be subjected to those 
conditions. 

Mi. Long. He would if the State backed up the regulations of the Secretary of 
Amculture. They would have to approve it. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Suppose the Federal and State Grovemments agreed 
as to the reasonableness of the regulations? What I want to find out is whether the 
regulations imposed so far by the Secretary of Agriculture have been approved by 
them and have not been found too burdensome? 

Mr. Long. Well, I think ^in the main all people who bou£;ht timber through the 
departments over which the Secretary of Agriculture has charge may pay lor the 
timber that they take off the land. If the Government says, "You leave that tree 
there," it does not cost them anything. They have no tax burden; they do not need 
to assume a tax on what is left. Now, if you impoBe that sort of a burden 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan (interposing). The regulation could be imposed if 
this bill were in effect. 

Mr. Long. It could be imposed if this regulation was approved of by the State. 

Mr. Jones. And the State would have to approve it if they wanted to get the benefit 
of the appropriations? 

^Ir. Long. Yes; they would have to approve it to get the benefit. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. I do not know much about the methods' of cutting 
timber in your section of the country, but in some sections of the country everything 
is taken on the land. 

Mr. Long. Yes, sir. 

^Ir. McLaughlin of Michigan. Everything that is good for saw purposes, or if it is 
not good for saw purposes, it is taken off and used for pulp if possible. They take 
what is left after what tJiey can use for saw purposes and use it for pulp, and in that 
way they practically skin the land. That would hardly be possible, would it, if this 
bill were enacted and the Department of Agriculture should impose regulations upon 
the owners of the timber land; but they insist that they must be permitted to do that — 
not only to take all the timber that they use for their own particular business, but to 
dispose of the rest of it to the pulp man. They say they must do that in order to 
realize from their land. 

Mr. Long. The private owners take a long chance in going into that business with 
both the Federal Government and the State, that they may make regulations that is 
impossible for them to comply with. Now, we are saying that when we sit in with 
them and explain the situation to them they are going to be reasonable. 

Now, out west we have two localities that the Government is selling timber from 
Une is in the pine-timber country, which is an open country; you can drive through 
with a horse and buggy almost anywhere. That is one distinct type. That is all 
through California and Arizona and Nevada, and they are compelling the purchasers 
to comply with regulations of piling the brush and selecting the timber, etc. 

But you cross the mountains, and you run into another and a different stand of 
timber. You rim into the Douglas fir. The Forest Service policy there is to let you 
go in there and do just what the lumbermen are doing; to cut down everything you 
can use and leave nothing, as the amount of debris that we get in logging that fir is 
probably four times as much as in any other forest in the world. That debris has to 
\te disposed of before another forest will grow on the same land. You have got to 
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hum that in order to release the seed down in the soil, and there is no need to leave 
your seed tree standing there, because your fire running over ^lat ground will kill 
the tree anyway. So they do not insist upon carrying out the policy in fir timber 
that they do in the pines. 

Now, that is an illustration of what we think will be a settling of all these questions 
in every locality, under the conditions that obtain in the lorality. Foresters \^ill 
tell you that it is just as well to denude everything and to start with a new crop on 
that land. You may leave a tree for a new crop, but your fire, which has got to go 
through there, will kill your tree, because it has to go through the timber to bum up 
the debris, and it will kill off your tree anyway. 

Mr. Jones. In view of that, would it not be well to have a general policy only, 
and leave it to the States? 

Mr. Long. That is what is contemplated in this bill. 

Mr. Jones. But the Government, as I get it from my rather hurried reading of the 
bill, really holds a club over the States, so that they may dictate to them by withhold- 
ing the appropriations. 

Mr. IjONG. I think it says they will cooperate. 

Mr. Jones. I know, the first section provides that the Secretary shall cooperate 
with the various States and with the private and other agencies with in the States in 
bringing into effect the essential requirements favorable to forest protection, etc., 
with a view to furnishing a continuous supply of timber for the use and necessities 
of the people of the UnitM States. Now, in section 2, ** The Secretary of Agriculture 
is authorized to withhold cooperation, in whole or in part, from States which do not 
comply in legislation or in administrative practice with such requirements as shall 
be establishea in accordance with section 1 of this act.^' 

Mr. Long. Isn't that just what you want him to do? 

Mr. Jones. I am trying to ^t what you want him to do. I am seeking information 
on this is the reason I am asking you the question. 

Mr. Long. You can not be asking Congress to spend money the way the lumberman 
tells you to? 

Mr. Jones. Of course riot. 

Mr. Long. You have got to have somebody to put the brakes on. 

Mr. Jones. That is what I am getting at. But you have just explained a set of 
circumstances which would indicate that the people who live in a State, together 
with those who make up the State — the entire citizenship — are naturally more familiar 
with the conditions, which differ in different localities, so that they could handle the 
proposition as a practical one; but the Government is simply making provision, in 
the present law, to take care of fires and insects, or anything they may do in the way 
of furnishing education, or information. 

Mr. MctAuoHLiN of Michigan. But, Mr. Jones, you look at section 1 a^in, and you 
will find that the Secretary of Agriculture, through the Forest Service, is authorized 
and directed, in a cooperation with appropriate oficials of the various States or other 
suitable agencies, to recommend for each forest region of the United States, certain 
things. 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. That is the basis for the witness's statement that 
these requirements should be determined by these different author Lties acting together . 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. But they would be the Secretary of Agriculture's 
requirements in the end; that he would cooperate with these other authorities in 
determining what the regulations should be. 

Mr. Jones. Very true. But the point I was making, while they are given the final 
say in the State as to what they will do, yet this club is held over them, "That you 
will comply with the wishes of the department, or you will not get the appropriation.' ' 
Suppose the Secretary of Agriculture through his forest service, . determines that it 
is necessary to leave certain trees, and he recommends that; the local State authorities 
find that the conditions are such that it would be wholly useless to hold those trees. 
Now, if they do not follow his recommendations, they do not get the appropriation. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. But he is not authorized to determine these things 
alone. He is authorized, through the Forest Service — ^he is "authorized and directed, 
in cooperation with the appropriate officials of the various States or other suitable 
agencies, to recommend for each forest region of the United States the essential require- 
ments in protecting timbered and cut-over lands from fire, in reforesting denuded 
lands and, where and to the extent necessary, in cutting and removing of timber 
crops by such methods as will promote continuous production of timber on lands 
chiefly suitable therefor." 
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Mr. Jones. Yes; he recommends that in cooperation with them, but after he 
xecommends that, he is authorized, if they do not follow that recommendation, to 
withhold the appropriation. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. You think he is authorized to withhold it? 

Mr. Jones. I do not see any other conclusion. You take section 11 alone, and it 
niay be he does not have that authority. 

Mr. Kincheloe. You take that language beginning with line 20 of section 2, " The 
Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to withhold cooperation, in whole or in part, 
from States which do not comply to this legislation or m administration tactics with 
such reauirements as shall be established in accordance with section 1 of this act. " 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. That is in section 2. In section 1 it says that the 
Secretary, ''through the Forest Service is authorized and directed, in cooperation with 
appropriate officials of the various States or other suitable agencies, to recommend 
for each forest region in the United States the essential requirements in protecting 
the timbered and cut-over lands, from fire," etc. There may be an opportunity for a 
difference of opinion as to the construction of that section 1, but I judged the witness's 
opinion was based on the theory that I advanced. 

Mr. Long. The witness's opinion is that the representatives of the Forest Service, 
while they come to us very often with technical ideas and from the viewpoint of the 
forester that comes to* a man who has read books, the minute you can get them in the 
woods and show them something practical, they come to be practical themselves. 
If it were not so, the regulation which they insisted upon on the east side of the 
Cascade Mountains in Oregon would not have been different on the west side of the 
Cascade Mountains, within 50 miles of the same spot. In one instance they say 
to leave seed trees and to pile brush, and on the other side they say the physical 
conditions are such that it would not be necessary. What led to that? 

By sitting in an office, a man would never ^t to it in the world. But in seeing 
that situation, in living with it, and analyzing it, he sees the condition, and the regu- 
lation is made accordingly. And if the lumber industry did not believe that the 
Forest Service in the Department of Agriculture would be practical, we would not 
be recommending this bill, certainly. But you have got to have a little faith, and 
work jointly with these people in these things, and that will make it workable. Not 
simply legislatures, and not simply Congress, but you have got to have the sympathy 
of the people themselves. 

Out in our country, which is strictly a timber country, the timberman who is 
oensured the most is the timberman who will neither sell nor cut his timber. The 
forest man who will say that is a fine tree, that is fine stuff, and you will not cut the 
tree down, is the man who is censured. Conservation is a word out there that is often 
sneered at. We have got to educate the people. The man that will not cut and 
sell his timber is the man that the taxing officials go after with a sharp stick and force 
to sell it. Now, you have got to revamp that idea. Here is a big game, and we have 
all got to ^lay together. It sounds Utopian, but it is worth whfle the minute you 
establish tne fact that the lumbermen and the Forest Service can work together 
harmoniously, and I think we can. 

Mr. Kincheloe. Let me ask you about this bill: 

Section 1 starts: ''That the Secretary of Agriculture, through the Forest Service, 
is hereby authorized and directed, in cooperation with appropriate officials of the 
various States or other suitable agencies, to recommend for each forest region of the 
United States the essential requirements in protecting timbered and cut-over lands 
from fire, in reforesting denuded lands, and, where and to the extent necessary, in the 
cutting and removing of timber crops by such methods as will promote continuous 
production of timber on lands chiefly suitable therefor." 

Now, beginning on line 20, of section 2, it says: "And the Secretary of Agriculture 
is authorized to withhold cooperation, in whole or in part, from States which do not 
comply in legislation or in administrative practice with such requirements as shall 
be established in accordance with section 1 of this act." 

Now, you drew the illustration a while ago as to how they cut timber in your pine 
forest, and protect it, and in the fir forest they do not protect it, and you gave a good 
reason for it. Suppose a State official who is cooperating with the Secretary of Agri- 
culture under this law should, in the fir proposition, differ with the Forest Service 
and say that they think some of those trees should be preserved, and suppose in the 
pine reserves they should say they should cut all of it; and suppose the Secretary of 
A^culture should say he did not think so; suppose they can not agree, do you not 
tmnk in this case the Secretary of Agriculture, who holds the purse string, will exercise 
the right to withhold the appropriation from those people, because he differs with them? 

Mr. Long. I think so. 
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Mr. KiNCHELOE. In other words, he is the court of last resort, because he holds the 
purae strings. . 

Mr. Long. He can. 

Mr. Jones. And holding that purse string, he can practically dictate the policy. 

Mr. Kinchbloe. He can absolutely dictate it. 

Mr. Long. Who does he represent; himself or others? 

Mr. Jones. The people of the United States, of course. 

Mr. Long. Yes; and that is what that provision is for. 

Mr. Jones. But you meet yourself coming back. You make an argument for local 
control. 

Mr. Long. Local application. 

Mr. Jones. But you are turning over to the National Government the final say so 
as to the pohcv. 

Mr. Long. Don't you think we would be rather a misguided bunch to come down 
here and ask you to make an appropriation where you did not have any voice in the 
distribution of the funds? 

Mr. Jones. Most certainly. But what I am trying to get at is the advantage that 
Uiis bill holds over the present law. A good deal of your argument seems to hold 
that it might do pretty well with the present policy, rather than under the provisions 
of this bill. 

Mr. Long. The present law is confined to just the application that pertains to the 
Weeks law. There is an appropriation to protect the timber along the line of the 
Weeks law. This widens that out and makes it general. The only present law you 
have on that subject is the so-called Weeks law. It protects timber at the head of 
navigable streams; it is local in its application and not general whatever. Now, 
we are doing that with the Weeks law now. We get Weeks law money now in our 
State on this same plan. For instance, if the Government is protecting timber along 
one of the upper branches of one of our rivers, and we have some on the same branch, 
we could get money to protect that timber. We protect that at that point, but that 
does not cover all the timber in a State or in a Territory. So the Weeks law regu- 
lates the extent that that money can be applied to the timber. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. But you think that was a pretty pertinent point that Mr. Mc- 
Laughlin raised this morning, the extension of this Weeks law, in view of the opinion 
of a former chairman of the Judiciary Committee saying that it could only apply 
under certain conditions. 

Mr. Long. The question is whether you could not change the Weeks law? 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. It is a question of whether it would be constitutional. Let me 
ask you another question, carrying out the suggestion of Mr. McLaughlin when he 
asked you if the present regulations were imposed on private owners, if it would 
militate against the private owners to such an extent that the cost would be pro- 
hibitive. You say there would be an extra cost. Now, I can see that it would not 
hurt the buyer; he knows what cost he would have to pay, but would it not hurt the 
grower? 

Mr. Long. He would pass it on. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. He would pass it on, and therefore you pay me less for the timber? 

Mr. Long. Pass it on to the customer; it would probably land in either one of those 
two places. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. It is bound to come out of one or the other? 

Mr. Long. Yes; it is bound to come out of one or the other. There is no question 
about that. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. I would like to ask you about section 4 that you 
have been speaking of. You were speaking when I came into the room, and possibly 
you have covered it. That provides for an appropriation of only $1,000,000, which 
would not go very far, if the work prmitted and provided for in that section were 
carried on. 'We know that appropriations are vey small sometimes in the first in- 
stance, and after a start is made a great deal of money is called for later. That is a 
pretty broad section. '*To enable the Secretary of Agriculture to conduct experi- 
ments and investigations in reforestation and methods of cutting and utilizing tim- 
ber.'^ That might be experiments for using timber for all conceivable purposes. 

Mr. Long. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michi^n. "To establish forest experiment stations." The 
question might arise. What kind of forest experiment stations? 

'* And to conduct experiments, investigations, and tests in the chemical, physical, 
and mechanical properties and utilization of native and foreign woods and other forest 
products, including timber tests, wood preservation, tests of wood and other fibrous 
materials for pulp and paper making methods and processes, and such other tests and 
investigations as in the judgment of the Secretary of Agriculture shall he desirable to 
promote the most effective use of forest products in the United States. " 
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Mr. BfCELL. Ii you will aliovr nie to inakf- a «u&;^eBUazL. Jitr. Mclmijfrhim, w^ have- & 
<»oup!*f»of witiftSBBeswiio will come on herp«itiier iartt- ti»*da\ or tc»-inaiToijr xv Tm> spuria] 
ATientiaLiiotkGBt pro viaouB one W marea})K' u* answer tht^ question tiian Mr. L0117 if 
£. m*' ■preBCTii timf . However, 3 hflv^f^ no o^\^ertinTj it- thf qiiestioii ai thff tinui. 

Ai: McLattohun 01 Miciiipaii. Tlieii 3 wil] witiidiaw tboi questioL in itF broad 
e€2Qfit 2.1 tiie present tinie. I "srill aek tii€' TdtnesF i: in knoTrt an^tiiinfr o: tiif work 
r»eiiir don*- ai th*^ laVoraton' ai Madranrn. Y^ie. 

Mi Long. J know of if by li^onaay. J have never visited the ^ilanl. J dr» tnrw 
tJaa* aimxc: tin war tiiere aftiYitieF were very widoipTcad, and very l>enefic.ial u> Ihs 

♦ tovpTiiiiient. esT»e'iial]y iij fonner-tioi] witL thf vm of luTn}»er. and the treaHDent of 

• lit: 1 » »^^ loT ain>lane work . Their method o:" dr^^nc lunft >e7- in a dry kiln , waiB Biirci«BP- 
TL^.-anc: theA prodnred kiln-dTied liim]K»r'iL st wa^^ wid'.di waF noi pcaHsilile jrriar i(. that 
-inie ] know they ar^' TnakJTip exf^eriTiientF witii Teferen^e to uaini: wood and wood 
produrtf tiiat formerly' were wasted. J know oi twcj or three r-am^jtanicf^ thai have 
ULKeu nr^ the thread of their- invojusation and art eucajjed in an attenipi tc iitiiize tiie 
warn*' t»; TeBBoii oi diBeoveriee thai have l>een made ai thf- larorattor^ at Madisan. 

. -Baaow partieiilaTly of one fompan> tlmt if orjranized tc- make wall board out of saw 
uuB' ant. ^::arL, Boien upon thi disco veriet thai wer-^ mad* tlierf-. Apxi' the ehemirijj 
^esit . ] an iiotS(' fatiuiiai with tliem, hui tiie^ havt l ^rreat man^ teslS' down there tiiai 
sure 17 win ]»e realized some day. 

Ail. WgLaixghuk oi Micidjaan. 1 remenilier ver^ wt^ll wiien than hiT. oratory wae 
^<»sia'»'iifihed. 13t. Pintdio" whf th^- forester then and Ik- recommended siicii & lal ara- 
;cT' . and n waiF the ides tiiat ii wae !(• ser^^f tiie (treai LakeF distrin. hut my informa- 
Lioj if- Ti- th^ efie^i tiiat the laboratory iF Te'-ei^^iii^ wiH)d. and -samjileF o: wood and 
n^' '»er Trom all portF o^ the roiintr} . 

>:i. Long. YeB: J tliinl: so. 

^11. McLattghun o: ilichi^n. And thai tile^ art treaibif and i^^tinp then> and so 
ni^ Tsow. i: the work of tiiai hibaratory if beinr weL dom- — and 1 thoii»iin i>erlia|» 
' 01. weFe lamiiiar with the work tiiai wat beim: dont- — and i: ii it beini: weL donfi. it 
woui*' noi 1h ne'^earary it- have i. hmrt' number 01 then;, micb a? mi^n l>e t^tablished 
uu'»eT thiF bill. 1 know the ap]>ro])Tiation mad* b\ ^on^rrefiF haF been quit^^ ha^e 
eH'*i- vear fiin^-e aboui 10 yearF e^u. when thai htboraio"} waF eBUibiished. 

yti Long. 3 think yot: <'oulo brinr oui tliai id»u! muci ' «tteT b^ si tiirther talk with 
'•': . <>yreeie> than J wouir i <' abif ir :ii"v e -f-oii. Jkn 1 de know tiiai thai orsanization 
iner-^ jictv^ vsoi not ]»€pin i(> dc- tiie work whi':L iF i>einf: jjaaseci ont.c> it b> the lumi er- 
mfin o: the <'oimtr}' ; esjwjcialjy by thost wh(' art irseif- of lumber, the veiiich iH'Opki, 
an^ thi' j>eople wh(t are uj* a^raiuBt ii in finding sii ' stituXeF or new woodF for thosf thai 
u\^' Jaave used in tlie past. 

idi. HcLaughlik 01 AfirhijEBTi. ^'ould it be l^etter if new iaboaatoaeF were estal*- 
iiBned" 

Mi Long . 1 tiunk aU you want to di» iF to nueet tiie demand tiiat titeindiistr^' calfe 
10: J d<y not knew wiietiaer iiwre iF any virtue in fapA^iug il ficatt^red all over "flte 
♦jomrtr^'. 

Mi McLatji^elik of Mir^i^-n Tou con «Be that the number would be ahnost 
unixmited ii "fee Secretan' of Amiculture Vveiv to ©stablissh titese stationF tC) conduct 
cxverimezztF in liie n^liiod of using timber and Imnl^ra used tor everr^' conceiMaiiis 
i»iiri»oee 

>i I Long . "Tite experimeni of creoBondnir tieF for the use of xaih-oadF hae probably 
lensrUieBed the liit^ of the tie thi»e timeF wiiat it waF before. I think a m^eat d^ of 
Uiai -expemnentatian waf done by ibe raih-oadF tliBmselvBB, and yet the labamtar^' at 
W jacansin lot been wherry benehcia] to them. 

M: IJcUATJoauK oi" Midugan. T3iat ie just one jwo'^e?-- ye.-. 

Mr. Long J think here i^ a ]iroposition that iF larely realized: Tbe raw product 
luat as ill the tree itself , wlien it w-etF ttt tbe tisei 01 tiie article, if -scasreely more than HO 
Me: eont ot tne raw material. There ib a ^'ast amount oi waste thai we liave not found 
an-- WAy oi lisin^; a vast amoimt of waste. And if methodF of usinp tiiat waste can be 
iiiund tbat it true conser^-ation. ILverr- time you can lake a waste product and make 
. Uitenii ccmmudxtT* out 01 it. and that commoditA' supplantFtheise of a board, you are 
wytkinj: rigiit directly in the line oi cQneeT\'atiQn of timber. And 1 think the ^iiiiotiP 
i»eot>ie that work aloni: thiF line ha'v^ viaionF tiiat they con accomplish a 4rTeai daaJ 
morv i f the}- are tji-ven more libezsil appropriatiant. in that line of work . I^atnially tiiat 
i tiAeir viewpoint. 

hii McLaughlin of Mif^himi.Ti J harvi:' l»een recei^-inrr a numl*er of letterF irrpinp the 
: eo^saj (rovemment tc> make an ajipropriatian to establish a iabmaturyin Miciusan. 

rein'tisent one oi ii^ distiicu^ in Mif^hitra-n and. of couzse. am inteFBSlied in anytiiing 
ina' 1*-- u be dooe up there, and tiie people have written to me about it. And j have 
replied u< all these Istterb tiiat tiiere iF one laboratory- nov^ at Madison, and it wae 
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established particularly to take care of the lake re^on, and there is no need of one in 
Michigan. I do not know whether the people who wrote me got their idea from this 
bill that a great lot of them were to be established and every place could have one if it 
asked for it; that a great number of them would be established. Is it your idea that a 
great number of them will be established? 

Mr. Long. No, sir; that is not my idea at all. It is the quality of your laboratory, 
rather than their numbers. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. You authorize it in your bill. I never believe in 
authorizing anything that you do not want to have done; if you do not want it done, do- 
not give any authority to a Government oflScial to do it. 

Mr. Long. I think that is a just criticism. 

Mr. Kellogg. There is no intent whatever to have anything other than one forest 
products laboratory like that one at Madison. The things you have reference to are 
not forest product laboratories in any way. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigpan. "What are they? 

Mr. Kellogg. That will be fully covered by Mr. Dana, State forester of the State- 
of Maine, later on. These are not forest products laboratories, but are forest experi- 
ment stations. There is one in the southern Appalachian Mountains now, and one in 
the White Mountains, and one in Arizona at the present time^ and one on the Pacific 
coast for the study of the growth and habits of trees. It is a forest experiment station 
absolutely; it is not a laboratory, such as the one at Madison. It reauires a small 
number of people, but it can supply information that we have absolutely got to have 
on the growth of trees, and the haoits of trees, and the effect of the climatic conditions 
on the timber, and the condition of the soil, and so on. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. That is not covered by this section. 

Mr. Kellogg. It seems to me it is. The forest products laboratory is not a forest- 
experiment station. "To enable the Secretary of Agriculture to conduct experiments 
and investigations in reforestation and methods of cutting and utilizing timber, to 
establish forest experiment stations," these three lines of section 4 are all that have ta 
do with forest experiment stations. The balance of the section deals entirely with 
the kind of work done at Madison, and there is no intention to duplicate that at any 
other place. 

The Chairman. In your answer awhile ago, you estiinated the supply of timber at 
a certain number of billion feet, and you estiinated that the supply, at the present 
rate of use, would last about 160 years, at which time the supply will be exhausted. 

Mr. Long. There are so many elements in that question — how fast the country- 
grows, how many more people we will have, and the inroads that will be made, an<f 
the substitutes that we will nave, and so on. 

Mr. Clarke. Well, considering present conditions as they now exist to-day, what, 
would you say? 

Mr. Long. One hundred years. 

Mr. Clarke. One hundred years? 

Mr. Long. Yes. 

Mr. Clarke. We will have exhausted our natural supply in 100 years, is that it? 

Mr. Long. Yes. 

The Chairman. I thought you said that 2,500,000,000,000 feet was our present- 
supply of timber. 

Mr. Long. Yes. 

The Chairman. And the consumption was about 32,000,000,000 feet per year? 

Mr. Long. The consumption of lumber would be about 32,000,000,000 to 
35,000,000,000 a year. 

The Chairman. And the estimated shortage from fifteen to twenty billion? 

Mr. Long. Yes. 

The Chairman. And your estimate is about a hundred years? 

Mr. Long. Yes. We nave taken another thin^ into consideration, and that is the- 
loss by fire that occurs now, which is variously estimated from fifteen to twenty billion 
feet a year. 

The Chairman. Your estimate, then, is about 100 years? 

Mr. Long. Yes, but that is a foolish kind of an answer, because no man knows. 

The Chairman. What is your idea of reforestation? You suggested that the 
Government should take over all the cheap land and carry the burden. Why 
shouldn't the private owners be encouraged to reforest their lands, and why do they 
not do it? 

Mr. Long. The private owner does not do anything unless he can make it pay. 

Mr. Clarke. That is absolutely correct. 

Mr. Long. We do not claim to be any better than our neighbors, but we do want to 
help in this work, and it is the best possible work, and a lot of them can bring to it a 
great deal of knowledge and a lot of enthusiasm. 
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The Chairman. Now can you give us an estimate as to the cost of reforestation; 
what it would cost to grow an acre of timber, starting out with $5 an acre, as I believe 
it was estimated? 

Mr. Long. Do you mean for the Government to do it or for the individual to do it? 

The Chairman. Well, anybody. 

Mr. Long. Well now, if the Government did it, and paid $5 an acre for the land 

The Chairman (interposing). Say from $5 an acre to $7 an acre. 

Mr. Long (continuing). And if the individual did it at $5 an acre, both of them 
fi^ed at 5 per cent interest compounded, the Government could beat the indi- 
vidual to this extent, that the individual would have to see the tax collector every 
year; that would have to be compounded. 

And after the individual's forest was 10 to 15 or 20 years old, instead of being assessed 
as something that did not have any value, they would say, "Why, that will be a 
forest pretty soon," and they would set up a valuation. 

The Chairman. Let us eliminate the taxes now entirely. 

Mr. Long. I never have made the figures on that, but you know, Mr. Chairman, 
that you can not eliminate the taxes. That is something th!at can not be done. 

The Chairman. Just take the figures on the cost of the land alone and eliminate 
from it the question of the taxes. 

Mr. Long. It is pretty hard to tear me loose from that position, because I know you 
can not do it with the individual. Now, I think that possibly Mr. Allen has made 
Bome figures on that. I never have figured that out. But I think that Mr. Allen 
did make some figures on that. Didn't you make some figures on that which eiow the 
probable cost of growing timber in the fir region? 

Mr. Allen. \^^y, I couldn't answer that question much easier than to answer what 
it costs to keep a wife. In some places it reproduces for nothing, and in some places 
you would have toplant. 

Mr. Gernerd. He means reforestation by planting. 

The Chairman. Now, what do you estimate as the cost if one purchases the land at 
$5 an acre, and the money is worth 5 per cent? That is a simple proposition. 

Mr. Allen. That $5 includes the expenses of — — 

The Chairman (interposing) . Let us eliminate the taxes. First, the cost of the land , 
the value of the investment. 

Mr. Allen. Well, I would go back to the same answer that it depended whether I 
had to restock it or whether the trees came in for nothing, whether I had to pay any- 
thing except for taxes and fire protection. There is a range from nothing to probably 
about $50 an acre that you would have to pay to restock it. 

The Chairman. Eliminate all of it. The $5 investment, what does that amount to 
in 100 years? 

Mr. Long. Well, you can figure it out with a pencil. You could take the amount 
invested and figure but the interest compounded. 

Mr. Allen. Well, that would be a simple calculation. 

The Chairman. How many years does it take to grow a tree — ^for wood-pulp 
purposes? 

Mr. Long. You would probably get a pretty*good tree in 20 years. With the 
hardwood trees, it would probably take you 100 years. Even then you would not 
get the best tree. 

The Chairman. At any rate, it would cost about $500 an acre at the end of a hundred 
years? 

^Ir. Long. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What would that acre be worth? 

ilr. Long. Well, it would be worth so much that you could nut use the lumber 
probably. 

The Chairman. What is it worth at the present time? 

Mr. Long. At the present time? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Long. Timber? 

The Chairman. Yes; fairly good timber; such as you would expect to grow in 100 
years? 

Mr. Gernbro. Your question is quite an important one, Mr. Chairman. I am 
anxious to find that out myself. 

Mr. Clarke. You can not get a basis for the thing. Some timber is different from 
other timber. 

Mr. Gernerd. Figure what it would cost if you could buy land for $5 an acre. In 
lOO years you would have fairly good timber on the land. 

Mr. Long. Do you want to know what it is worth now? 

Mr. Gernerd. Yes; an acre; what is worth now, on the average? 
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Mr. Long. It runs to-day from $1 .50 1 think, to $5 per thousand, depending on where 
the timber is, etc. 

Mr. Clarke. Depending upon location and transportation, is that what you mean? 

Mr. Long. Yes. I 

Mr. Gernerd. In your locality. 

Mr. Long. You take out in our country, it is worth $1.50 to $2 a thousand. 

The Chairman (addressing Mr. Greeley). What is the average price? 

Mr. Greelet. The average price received last year was $2.60 a thousand. That 
is mostly, of course, western timber. 

The Chairman. How many thousand feet to an acre of timber? 

Mr. Long. Down in Florida it is about 1,500 feet to the acre. 

Mr. Gernerd. Fifteen hundred? 

Mr. Long. Yes; ti^iber being located down there has only 1,500 feet to the acre. 
In Mississfppi I suppose it runs from five to twelve thousand feet. I don't know so 
much about Louisiana; ten to fifteen thousand. 

Mr. Gernerd. How about down in vour country? 

Mr. Long. I am getting to that. Inland Empire, fifteen to twenty thousand or 
25.000. 

Mr. Clarke. Give the fir. 

Mr. Long. Out in the fir district, west of the Cascade Mountains, it runs from 20,000 
to 60,000 feet to the acre, with a probable average of thirty to thirty-five thousand feet 
to any forest that has not been badly split up by fires. 

Mr. Gernerd. Of course, that is paying more freight. 

The Chairman. That is less than $100 an acre. 

Mr. Long. Of course that tree out there ha« to be brought over here before it can he 
utilized. 

The Chairman. It would not be a paying proposition to grow the timber. If the 
timber is to be grown at all it must be grown by the Government. Isn't that it? 

Mr. Long. Yes, sir; I think so. 

The Chairman. Your contention is that the Government has got to grow it? 

Mr. Long. Yes. 

The Chairman. The individual can not wow it? 

Mr. Long. I think so, unless he has help; if you put him on the same plane that 
the Government is he will grow a tree. 

The Chairman. Government aid is necessary? 

Mr. Long. Surely it is necessary. 

The Chairman. Any other questions? 

Mr. Snbll. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Greeley is back here now, and he had some things he 
wanted to say, and there were some questions he wished to answer. 

Mr. Gernerd. Just a minute. While we believe in national conservation, and 
the acquiring of waste lands, might it not be well if Federal aid were given to State 
aid based upon the number of acres that the State acquired for that purpose, so that 
you would have two elements working along the lines of State conservation and 
national conservation? 

Mr. Long. I think if you would analyze a little what the States are now doing in 
that direction you will nnd those who are most pressed by necessity are acting with 
the most activity. For instance, Massachusetts has been doing more than Wisconsin 
because she was denuded of timber long years before Wisconsin was. New York 
State and Pennsylvania are acting with a good deal more celerity than Ohio or Indiana, 
because they feel the necessity for it. You have got the people over here. The 
people are what use lumber. The State of New York, as I understand it, voted a 
bond appropriation last year of $5,000,000 to acquire forest area to grow a crop of 
timber on. I don't know to what extent Pennsylvania has spent money, but in New 
York State, as I said, there was this bond appropriation voted. Now you want to 
grow timber always where it is needed most. It does not do you so much good to 
grow a forest out on the Pacific coast as it does to grow one right here at home. But 
you ought to be growing them in both places. It is a good deal like the propaganda 
of shipbuilding during the war; there ought not to have been a wooden ship built. 

Mr. Clarke. Amen. 

Mr. Long. But on the theory that you might need all kinds of ships, why you built 
all kinds anywhere you could. Now there is no place that forestry ought not to be 
practiced, no place but what they ought to be growing timber, but the most essential 
place of all is right here where you have been whaling away cutting it for the* last 200 
years. 

Mr. Gernerd. That is right. 

Mr. Long. And that is where the most activity is now in forestry work; your own 
States. 
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The Chairman. In your opinion, are all States likely to cooperate? 

Mr. Long, I think so. 

The Chairman. Has that matter been discussed? 

Mr. Long. You will find that the State that is denuded of timber will cooperate 
most quickly. Out in our country you will find a great many people who are not di- 
rectly connected with forestry or lumbering. They will say: "Well, the thing that 
we want to do is to cut this timber and make business good. We are not interested 
80 much in growing a new crop. We are interested in turning this crop over that we 
have and get money out of it. ' ' 

The Chairman. Has the matter been discussed in Michigan and Wisconsin, do you 
know? 

Mr. Long. I think it has. And I will speak now for my own State, which is the 
State of Washington. I will just speak for that State. We got a bill through the legis- 
lature last year committing the State to the policy of acquiring land. The State of 
Washington now has between 600,000 and 700,000 acres of the finest timberland we 
we own out there. They own it in fee simple. They are selling it as the oi)erator 
wants it, at the current market price. They already in that direction are carrying on 
excellent forest work, but they are starting out now with a scheme of acquiring addi- 
tional land to grow a new forest. 

But when I tell you about the appropriation you will smile at the effort. The 
appropriation made for that colossal enort last year was $5,000, and that $5,000 has been 
very religiously spent within the last three months by the State forester coming to our 
Washington Forest Fire Association for our expert men who knew all about the areas 
that have been denuded, coming to us for cooperation to go with him and select a 
little sample area, and buy it for $5,000 to start the movement. A very insignificant 
start, gentlemen, but it is a.start. And I think we can work it up to a point where it 
will become a reality in time. 

The Chairman. Has the matter been discussed with the Central States; that is, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Michigan? 

Mr. Long. I understand that in Michigan they have 300,000 acres now in their 
State forest. I don't know how much they have now in Wisconsin, and I don't know 
how much they have now in Minnesota, but they have got, I think, according to 
Mr. Greeley's statement here this morning, in each of those States, a State forest 
program on new. There are vast areas in each of those States that are not being 
utilized. 

We have in the State of Washington to-day over 1,000,000 acres of logged-off land, 
fully 75 per cent of which is not fitted for agriculture. 

The Chairman. Well, you have it in the Western States, but the freights are so 
hieh it is not within our reach. 

Mr. Long. You want to grow it. 

The ChairmaJj . We are more interested in something that is grown a little nearer 
us, where it can be bought and delivered at a more reasonable price. 

Mr. Long. Yes; that is the place where you could put your money. I think that 
question ought to be answered this afternoon or to-morrow. 

The Chairman. We have some of those representatives here. 

Mr. Snell. We have representatives of the State forestry organizations who will 
explain that. , 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Snell. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Greeley is here now, and several members of the 
committee desired to ask him a few questions, and he will go back on the stand and 
answer the questions that you now care to ask him. I think Mr. McLaughlin asked 
)lr. Long some questions that he was not able to answer, but Mr. Greeley is here, 
and he is able to answer all those questions. 

(Mr, Long was excused as a witness.) 

FUKTUKB STATEMENT OF BTON. WILLIAM B. GBEELEY, CHIEF 
OF FOB EST SEBVICE, UNITED STATES DEPABTMENT OF 
AaBICTJLTTTBE . 

Mr. Jones. I was asking some questions a while ago concerning sale of timber by 
the Government. On what terms and at what prices does the Government sell its 
timber? 

Mr. Greeley. The Government designates mature timber in the national forests 
ior sale, subject to whatever requirements are necessary to secure reforestation, ap- 
praises the value of the stumpage, and then puts it up for competitive bids. The 
standing timber alone is sold, not the land, and only the trees designated for cutting 
*A' the forest officers. The cutting methods are closely supervised by forest officers 
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to secure the dispoeal of slaBhings, the oheervance of all requirements as to saving 
small timber or seed trees, etc. The timber is paid for on lo^ measure after it is cut. 

Mr. Jones. Has the Government been able to secure real competitive bidding in 
the sale of its timber? 

Mr. Greelet. In a good many cases we have been able to secure real competitive 
bidding?, in some cases not. That depends entirely upon the local market. In many 
sales we have from two to four bids. In other sales only one bidder. But in every 
case an upset price is put upon the timber by our own officers, which represents its 
market value m our judgment, and no bid of less than that price is accepted. 

If there are no further questions, there is one more comment I would like to make 
upon this question of timber supply. 

The Chairman. Are there any others who have any questions to ask? Have you, 
Mr. Kincheloe? 

Mr. KiKCHELOE. No. 

The CHAniMAN. Mr. Clarke? 

Mr. Clarke. No. 

The Chairman. Mr. Gemerd? 

Mr. Gernerd. No. 

The Chairman. Very well. 

Mr. Greeley. There is one comment I would like to make upon this question of 
timber supply. The present estimated stand of timber in the entire country is 
some twenty-two hundred billion feet. Out of that we are using each year, including 
all products of saw log size, pulp wood, veneer logs, railroad ties, etc., the equivalent 
of approximately 56,000,000,000 feet. That is offset in part by growth. From our 
estimates, which we recognize are crude, the yearly growth of timber in terms of 
saw measure is something less than 10,000,000,000 feet a year. So we are taking 
out of the capital, so to speak, around 46,000,000,000 feet of timber every year. If 
you want to make your own estimate as to how long the supply is going to last, you 
can divide 45 into 2,200 and get some approximation, assuming that present con- 
ditions are continued without change. 

Mr. Kjnchelob. Does that 56,000,000,000 feet a year include loss by fire, too? 

Mr. Greelet. Yes. 

The Chairman. Your figures do not correspond with the figures given before. 
That estimate was two thousand five hundred billion feet the present supply, and 
32,000,000,000 feet consumed each year. 

Mr. Greeley.. The 32,000,000,000 feet, I think, was based only on the consump- 
tion of lumber. 

The Chairman. And the estimated growth was given as 20,000,000,000 feet a year . 

Mr. Greeley. There are a good many products taken out of our forests besides 
lumber. 

The Chairman. But the estimated growth was given as 20,000,000,000 feet a year . 

Mr. Greeley. Yes. 

The Chairman. And you are giving the estimated yearly growth of timber as 
10,000,000,000 feet? 

Mr. Greeley. I am giving you the best information the Forest Service has been 
able to obtain. That indicates that with the present rate of consumption and no 
change in existing conditions otherwise, the remaining supply of timber may be 
exhausted between 45 and 50 years. Of course we know that conditions as to con- 
sumption and regrowth are changing all the time, and that any estimate of how long 
the timber supply is going to last is apt to prove wide of the mark. But that is 
the general situation. 

The Chairman. Well, is the consumption of lumber likely to be increased or 
decreased, do you know? 

Mr. Greeley. As near as we can tell, the total consumption of timber for all pur- 
poses, including paper and other products besides lumber, tends to remain very much 
the same. The per capita consumption of lumber is dropping off, but the total drain 
of the country upon its forests tends to remain about the same. 

The Chairman. You say the consumption now is 56 billion feet a year? 

Mr. Greeley. Fifty-six bilUon feet a year. 

The Chairman. Yes? 
. Mr. Greeley. That represents the average for the past five years. The figure was 
used in our report to the United States Senate. It includes everything taken out of 
the forests that is of saw-log dimensions. 

Mr. Kincheloe. Is your reforestation increasing any on the Government domain? 

Mr. Greeley. On Government land? 

Mr. Kincheloe. Yes. 

Mr. Greeley. Yes, sir; it is increasing not only on Government lands, but on a 
good many other lands. It is increasing slowly all the time. 
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Mr. KiNGHELOE. That would prolong it? 

Mr. Greeley. That would tend to prolong it; yes, sir. 

Mr. Tincher, I think, raised the question this morning as to the intent of the first 
section of the bill in reference to cooperation with appropriate officials of the various 
States or other suitable agencies in determining what the requirements in each region 
should be. I can make the idea clearer by saying that this section contemplates two 
steps. 

The first is the step of consultation, as the result of which the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture would determine what the requirements should be in each instance. The second 
step woidd be one of cooperation with the State, and with the State alone. 

In the initial step of consultation, to determine what the requirements shall be, the 
intent of the bill is that the Forest Service should not only consult the State foresters 
and other State agencies, but organizations like the fire protection organizations, the 
Western Forestry and Conservation organization, or the Southern Forestry Congress, 
organizations which have given a good deal of thought and study to these questions 
and which have valuable and practical experience to offer. 

I would also call the attention of the committee to the fact that in some 9 or 10 States 
there are no State organizations whatsoever, no State forest departments. In de- 
termining what the requirements should be in those States you would have to seek the 
advice and guidance of some one other than State agencies. In other words, the intent 
of the language is that in the process of consultation to determine what the requirement 
in each region should be, the Secretary of Agriculture may go just as far and wide as 
he chooses in obtaining practical help and advice from individuals or organizations, 
as well as from the State officials. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. If you will permit me, this language does not mean 
that at all. You would say that after consulting with certain authorities he makes 
his recommendation, and provides his rules . Now that would mean that the authority 
was entirely in him, and he might talk with these other people as much or as little 
as he pleases, and reach his own independent judgment. In my opinion this language 
does not mean that at all. He '4s hereby authorized and directed, in cooperation 
with * * * to recommend." That would mean authority on the part of those 
that he conferred with. That the recommendation would be partly theirs as well 
as his. 

ifr. Gbeeley. All that I can say about that, Mr. McLaughlin, is that if the bill is 
susceptible of that interpretation, it should be changed. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture should be responsible himself for the reqUiremeiits and rules which he finally 
sets up. That responsibility and authority should rest with him. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. I may have misunderstood. 

Mr. Greeley. This cooperation in determining what those rules and requirements 
should be should be a matter of consultation and advice: the final decision resting 
with the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. Kincheloe. And you would have it that when he ^me to the final conclusion 
he would not consult State officials at all? 

Mr. Greeley. He should consult the State officials. 

Mr. Kincheloe. And then do as he pleases? 

Mr. Greeley. And then make up his own mind. 

Mr. Kincheloe. And then do as he pleases? 

Mr. Greeley. Yes. 

Mr. Kincheloe. Let the States do as he says. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Don't you think there is a difference in consulting a 
man, and acting in cooperation with him and determining what should be done? 

Mr. Greeley. As I said, sir, if the bill does not mean what I indicated, it should, 
in my judgment, be amended to clarify that point. My position all the way through 
has been that the Department of Agriculture, after very careful study and coopera- 
tion, or consultation, whatever you wish to call it, should determine what the require- 
ments should be. That should be its responsibility, and should not be shared with 
anybody else. That is a matter of authority. - 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Now, the gentleman who was a witness last is 
abundantly able to speak for himself. But I gathered from him — and if I am wrong, 
he of course will correct me — ^that these things should be recommended and put into 
force only after consultation; not only after consultation with these other officials, 
but they should have something to say about it. And these regulations should be a 
part of their work, too, and their determination. The Secretary of Agriculture would 
not have authority to go in and impose any regulations he pleased, regardless of their 
wishes. 

Mr. Greeley. My view of it is that the process of consultation — cooperation in 
advising what the requirements should be — ^is a very desirable feature; that after all 
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the facte are before him, the Secretary of Agriculture should reach his decision. I 
do not see how he can retain a clear-cut responsibility in the matter in any other way. 

Mr. Snell. You would expect that he would be guided to a certain extent by the 
people who would consult with him? 

Mr. Greelet. Yes; I would expect that he would be guided to a considerable 
extent by the people who would consult with him. He would be guided by the 
practical advice and experience of people who are interested in these practical 
problems, but after he has had their advice he would come to his own conclusion. 

The (^H AIRMAN. In your opinion, how much money would be required to provide 
for an ade<]|uate suppl^ of lumber? Will this money suggested here do that? Will 
it be sufficient? 

Mr. Greeley. No, sir; it would not. It represente a fair start. 

The (-hairman. Well, now, have you an estimate that you could give us as to th^ 
ultimate cost? 

Mr. Greeley. Of growing timber? 

The Chairman. To supply the necessary timber, or to provide for an adequate 
supply. 

Mr. Greeley. I would be a little afraid to indicate what the figures might reach. 
We have estimated that to give all of the forest lands in the United States efficient 
protection from fire, outeide of the national foreste, would take about $9,000,000 a year. 

The Chairman. Above the receipte? 

Mr. Greeley. No, air; regardless of receipte. The actual protection of all area^ 
from fire, timbered and cut over alike. 

Mr. Snell. Outeide of the national foreste? 

Mr. Greeley. Outeide of the national foreste. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Do you remember what size of appropriation was 
asked for for fire protection in the national foreste? Am I wrong in saying that the 
amount of service you asked this committee to recommend and Congress to appro- 
priate has run $100,000,000 a year? 

Mr, Greeley. For what purpose? 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. For fire protection. 

Mr. Greeley, Oh, no, sir; I never dreamed of anything like that, Mr. McLaughlin. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Well, how high have they ever run? 

Mr. Greeley. The maximum expended in any year for the protection of the na- 
tional foreste has never exceeded $3,000,000. That is to protect 156,000,000 acres. 

Mr. Gernerd. How many acres? 

Mr. Greeley. One hundred and fifty-six million acres. 

Mr. Gernerd. Oh, that is very cheap insurance. 

Mr. Clague. Can you tell us, Mr. Greeley, about how many acres of forest land we 
have in Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Michigan, in each of those States? Have you 
got the figures approximately? 

Mr. Greeley. I have a table here, sir, 

Mr. Clague. I mean of Government land. 

Mr. Greeley. Of Government land? 

Mr. Clague. Yes; forest lands. 

Mr. Greeley. I have not a table here that will give that. I can readily insert it 
in the record if you wish it. • 

The net area of the national foreste in Michigan is 89,466 acres; in Minnesota, 
1,047,620 acres. There are no national foreste in Wisconsin. 

The Chairman. I understood you to sav that $9,000,000 would be necessary to 
protect the forests. What else is there? What is the ultimate cost? 

Mr. Greeley. I do not see, Mr. Haugen, how you can name a figure and say that 
such and such is the ultimate cost. 

The Chairman. Well, just make an estimate. 

Mr. Greeley. Because the cost of growing timber is a matter, in the first place, ol 
fire protection carried over a good many years, plus the cost of planting a certain 
percentage of the land carried until the timber reaches maturity. We have made a 
good many estimates. 

The Chairman. I am speaking of the supply now. Whether it is to be by protec- 
tion, or by reforestation, or whatever method you might adopt. How much money 
is it going to cost to supply the ultimate needs of timber? 

Mr. Greeley. As far as I can answer that categorically it would be in some such way 
as this. Considering all conditions, east and west, as far as our investigations have 
gone, merchantable timber on the average can be produced for ten to fifteen dollars a 
thousand feet. That is the cost of the grown stumpage. 

Now you multiply ten of fifteen dollars by our present yearly consumption oi 
56,000,000,000 board feet and that may answer your question. It is a pretty theoretical 
attempt to give a financial measure of the problem. 
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The Chairman. Well, I understood you to say that the shortage was about 
46,000,000,000 feet. 

Mr. Greeley. Yes. 

The Chairman. Now, what will it cost to produce that 46,000,000,000 feet? 

Mr. Greeley. Ten to fifteen dollars a thousand, looking ahead to the supply we will 
liave to have after the present virgin timber is cut. But you understand, sir, that is 
not to be a public expense. The public expense would be a very small portion of it. 
It would be primarily an expense upon the owner of the land who gets his value out 
of the timber after it is grown. * 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Well, if I understand you, Mr. Greeley, your idea of how this bill 
should be written with regard to section 1 here is that all the Secretary of Agriculture 
should be required to do under this bill is to consult the State officials and other 
agencies, if you keep that in there, for the purpose of recommending ** for each forest 
region of the United States the essential requirements in protecting timlered and cut- 
over lands from fire," etc., and that he is not be cooperate with the State officials at 
all; he is just simply going to consult with them to see whether they agree with him 
or not, and if they do not agree with Him, to go on and carry out the provisions of this 
bill anyhow, the wishes of the State officials to the contrary notwithstanding, 

Mr. Greeley. No, sir. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Well, then, I certainly misunderstood you. I want to know; 
about that. 

Mr. Greeley. The whole essence of this bill is that action in the State of Kentucky 
rests with the State of Kentucky. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Well, they would not do it if you say that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture does not have to cooperate with the State officials. 

Mr. Greeley. The Secretary of Agriculture would be powerless under this bill to 
do anything in the State of Kentucky except through the action of your legislature 
and your executive agencies. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Well, then, what did you mean a while ago when you said your 
idea of the way the bill should be written is that the Secretary of Agriculture is to have 
the privilege of consulting with these State officials and these other agencies, and at 
last the power shall rest in him? 

Mr. Greeley. The authority would rest with him to determine what his require- 
ments are going to be, on the basis of which he will offer the State cooperation. 

Now, the State may accept his cooperation, or the State may not accept his coopera- 
tion. If the State does not wish to accept his cooperation, there is no obligatory power 
that can compel the State to do so. 

Mr. KmcHELOE. And therefore, if the State does not agree absolutely with every- 
thing that the Secretsiry of Agriculture says, why then he withholds his appropriation 
entirely from the State? 

Mr. Greeley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Your idea is to eventually concentrate the whole power in the 
Secretary of Agriculture through the Forest Service? 

Mr. Greeley. No, sir. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. What do you call it if that does not leave it to the Secretary of 
Agriculture in the last analysis? 

Mr. Greeley. The worst that could happen to the State under this bill would be 
failure to obtain cooperation from the Federal Government in growing timber. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Absolutely; that is all the bill provides for. 

Mr. Greeley. What we seek to accomplish through this bill is to induce all of the 
States, or as many of the States as possible, to put into effect what the Department of 
Agriculture believes, after it has thoroughly studied each situation and consulted 
everyone who knows anything about it — ^what the Department of Agriculture be- 
lieves to be essential to keep the timberlands of that State productive. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Now, under the good roads bill the Department of Roads, of the 
Secretary of Agriculture's Office, will not approve under any circumstances any piece 
of road in any State without it meets the approval of the State highway department 
of that State. That is cooperation. That is what I call cooperation. 

Mr. Greeley. Yes, sir; that is cooperation, but your State highway department 
has to build those roads in accordance with the standards of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Oh, absolutely. 

.Mr. Greeley. If any State does not want to comply with the standards of the depart- 
ment, it does not get the Federal aid. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. You are talking about cooperation between the Secretary of Agri- 
^^ulture and the State highway department. Now the Secretary of Agriculture and 
the Good Roads Department cooperate to such an extent that they will not approve, 
*nd therefore no Federal money will be available for any piece of road until they have 
*he approval of that department. 
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Mr. Greelet. Yes. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Now, I want to say that if that is going to be the purpose of this bill 
I will prophesy a pretty rough sledding in Congress before it gets through. The State 
can either take it or let it alone. It has a consultation. If vou don't agree you don't 
eet any money, notwithstanding you pay as much money for this fund as any other 
State. I am not talking about my State only, but all of them. It is not going to be in 
cooperation; you won't have much reforesting of the States whenever you don't 
have their approval, I don't think. 

Mr. Greeley. We know from our experience that we have very little difficulty in 
reaching an agreement as to what are the essential things in each region. We are doing 
a lot of substantial cooperation now in line with the genreal policy of this bill. We 
are now cooperatingwith 26 States in fire protection. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Well, you don't have aftmd, you don't have that club to hold over 
them. 

Mr. Greelet. Yes; we have a small fund for fire protection only. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. I understand. 

Mr. Greeley. This is a fund available to the several States. Certain States get as 
high as $25,000 a year. We work out the requirements that must be met by the 
States. By using common sense on both sides, the work goes on and goes on well. I 
know if this bill is passed that we can carry on cooperation in a good spirit with a great 
number of the States. We have had experience for the past 11 years in working 
under this same principle in our fire protection. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Oh, with your fire protection that is true. 

Mr. Greelet. And because of that experience 1 am satisfied that the principle will 
work. 

Mr. Jones. There is one other question that I would like to ask. Have you the fig- 
ures, Col. Greeley, to show the total sale by the Government off of the land owned'by 
the Government in the last year, or covering a period of years? 

Mr. Greeley. They now amount to about 810,000,000 feet a year. 

Mr. Jones. Eight hundred and ten million feet a year? 

Mr. Greeley. Yes, sir; that is the timber that is cut each year. 

Mr. Jones. Now, do you know what, about, is the average price per thousand feet? 

Mr. Greeley. $2.78 per thousand feet. 

Mr. Jones. $2.78 a thousand feet? 

Mr. Greeley. Yes. The total income is something like two and a half million 
dollars. 

Mr. Jones. Has that extended over a period of years, or just the last year? 

Mr. Greeley. It has been gradually increasing ever since 1905, when the national 
forests were put under the Department of Agriculture. 

The Chairman. How much do the grazing fees amount to this year? 

Mr Greeley. About two and a half million dollars. 

The Chairman. Have they practically all been paid in? 

Mr. Greeley. No, sir: there are delinquencies to the extent of 15 per cent. 

The Chairman. Is that likely to be collected? 

Mr. Greeley. I think it will all be collected before the Ist of next July. 

Mr. Snell. Mr. Greeley, may I ask you just one more question. Now is there any 
more final authority reposed in the Secretary of Agriculture by the provisions of this 
bill than there are in the highway department under the good roads bill? 

Mr. Greeley. I think not, sir. 

Mr. Snell. The final authority is just the same? 

Mr. Greeley. The final authority is substantially the same; yes, sir. 

Mr. Snell. Well, that was my understanding of the measure. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. I am very familiar with the good roads act. There is a whole lot 
of difference between his construction of this bill and the good roads law. 

Mr. Snell. Well, as I understand this bill they are pretty much alike. 

Mr. Greeley. I think the two bills are very comparable. 

Mr. Snell. Yes. 

Mr. Greeley. Of course building roads can not be compared in any detailed way 
with the growing of timber, but the basic ideas of cooperation are the same. 

Mr. Snell. Tnat is what I understood, that the basic ideas are the same; that is 
the same proposition. 

The Chairman. I might state that before this committee the roads director went 
on record, giving his assurance that he would not insist upon hard surfaced roads; it 
is left largely to the State commissions, and if the State commissions decide on a 
type of road that is not hard surfaced he will approve of it. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. But it has got to be approved by the State highway commissioners 
before they get any money. 

The Chairman. Yes. 
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Mr. Gbrnerd. Mr. Kincheloe, to get your viewpoint, what is your idea of State 
cooperation? 

Mr. Kincheloe. Well, my idea is to meet with the State officials and let them have 
some say about it, and cooperate, not consult, and you will then get encotuugement 
from the State officials. 

Mr. Gernerd. Well, after all, consultation resolves itself into cooperation. 

Mr. Kincheloe. It says ''cooperation" here, but his interpretation is that it is 
nothing but a consultation. 

Mr, Gernerd. Oh, I don't think he means quite that. 

Mr. Kincheloe. I don't know about that. 

The Chairman. Let us have the next witness. 

(Mr. Greeley was thereupon excused as a witness.) 

Mr, Snell. Mr. Gaskill, the State forester of New Jersey, will answer some of the 
questions of what the States are doing along these lines. 

The Chairman. Mr. Gaskill. 

STATEMENT OF MB. ALFRED GASKILL, STATE FOBESTEB OF NEW 

JEBSEY. 

Mr. Gaskill. My name is Alfred Gaskill; I am State forester of New Jersey. I am 
also authorized to speak for the forestry departments of the following States: 
Alabama, California, Connecticut, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Montana, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Ohio, Oregon, Tennessee, 
Texas, Virginia, West Virginia, and Wisconsin, 

Needless to say, Mr. Chairman, I do not pretend to bring here the combined wisdom 
of these forestry departments. The chief thing which I wish to ask the committee 
to consider, bearing particularly upon the first section, or exclusively upon the first 
two sectioue of this bill, is that the forestry organizations of the various States have 
sought through a series of conferences to unite with the Forest Service upon the 
measure which seemed to us most practical and most likely to yield the results that 
would be most beneficial to each of our communities. We do believe that there has 
been brought together in this measure clearly the most acceptable principles, at any 
rate, that should govern. 

Fundamentally, as has been brought out here, it is a cooperative measure. We 
perhaps are so used to cooperating with the Forest Service, and generally get along so 
well that it may have seemed to us — ^may still seem to us — a comparatively easy matter 
to find ourselves in agreement, or at least in a suflScient agreement for practical pur- 
poses. I do truly believe — ^in fact I know — that the forestry deimrtments of these 
States to which I have referred, and which I am directly and specifically autiiorized 
to represent here, are satisfied with the terms of this measure, in so far as they affect 
the undertakings in these 19 States. Now that is a pretty generous majority of the 
States which up to this time have organized and maintained forestry departments 
of one kind or another. There are 31 of them all told. 

It has been the effort of one State and another, progressively through the last 20 
or moreyears, to establish something practical in forestry within their own jurisdic- 
tion. We have had from time to time encouragement, and sometimes material help, 
from the Federal Government. To the extent that that material help has been 
available, we have been able to get from our own people the means to carry on the 
undertaking which, in our understanding, has been for the best interests of those 
communities. I can not feel that in supporting a measure of this kind the States are 
doing any more than proposing to the Federal Government to help carry what is in 
very truth a national burden. I need not go into the question of the reasons or the 
need for this legislation. I think that has been done surely to your satisfaction. 

We find ourselves in the varioiis States with very definite problems before us. You 
will notice that the list of States that I named runs all the way from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific; from the north to the south. They are a very representative group and 
cover all sorts of conditions. 

Reference has been made to some of the terms of the bill. In our judgment it is 
quite necessary that the provisions of the act itself be sufficiently broad to compre^gi^ 
conditions as they are found in Massachusetts, in Oregon, and in Texas. ^^^Haaxper- 
haps goes without saying. ^' 

You, Mr. Chairman, have referred particularly, I think, to the necessity of produc- 
ing the timber of the future near where it is wanted. I think that that may be taken 
as the cornerstone of the whole discussion. The country to-^day is drawing its supply 
of lumber from farther and farther and farther off, and as/'was said this morning, the 
freight on a thousand feet of lumber from the Pacific cqa&t is now considerably more 
than* the earlier cost of the lumber delivered. I do i^ot deceive myself, not in the 
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slightest, resportine the future coet of lumber. When we get down to the cost of 

Sroducing our lumber and then marketing it, conditions are going to be very, ven* 
ifferent from what they have been in the past. I should not venture to say what the 
consumption will be any more than I should venture to say what the market price 
will be. ' I 

The Chairman. Are you familiar with the wholesale prices of lumber in the West? 

Mr. Gaskill. Very little, Mr. Chairman. It has been years since I have had 
contact there. I would rather not undertake to go into any detail on that subject. I 
did know once on a time. 

The Chairman. I have been told that lumber sold as low as $8 a thousand. 

Mr. Gaskill. As $8 a thousand? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Gaskill. I have seen first-class lumber sell on the Pacific coast for $8 2. thousand 
within my time as a forester. 

The (/Hairman. Now the freight is about $24. 

Mr. Gaskill. To the Atlantic coast it is something about $36. Well, Mr. Kellogg 
tells me it is about $20. 

Mr. Rellooo. $20 to $25 to the Atlantic coast. 

Mr. Jones. It is less to the Atlantic coast than it is to some intermediate points, 
is it not? 

Mr. Kellooo. I am quoting the rail rate. 

Mr. Jones. But the rail rate is usually less from coast to coast than it is to some 
intermediate point, isnH that true? 

Mr. Kellogg. No, that is not true. The rate to Chicago is less than it is to New 
York. 

Mr. Jones. But Chicago has water rates. 

Mr. Kellogg. Not from the west coast. 

The Chairman. Can you give the rate from the Pacific coast to Iowa? 

Mr. Kellogg. I don't know; I believe it is between 60 and 70 cents per hundred 
pounds. 

Mr. Long. It is 66 per hundred pounds. 

The Chairman. What is the rate to the Atlantic coast? 

Mr. Kellogg. The rate to the Atlantic coast, since the last reduction, is 90 cents per 
hundred pounds. It was $1.06. 

The Chairman. That is about $18 a thousand. 

Mr. Gaskill. The point I was making, Mr. Chairman, is that in my view the lumber 
of the future must be produced as nearly as it is humanl)^ possibly to the point of con- 
sumption, in order that the freight saving may offset the inevitable cost of production. 
Col. Greeley said here a few moments ago that we might be able to produce lumber 
in the future at from $10 to $15 a thousand. 

Mr. Kellogg. Stumpage. 

Mr. Gaskill. As stumpage. I thank you for the correction. 

The Chairman. Do you believe that can be done? 

Mr. Gaskill. I think that is a very fair estiniate^ Mr. Chairman, based upon present 
costs and present conditions. You can not raise it for that, please understand, from 
the seed, I do not believe, anywhere, unless it be in very rapid growing sections of the 
far West or the South. But taking into account that in a very large part of our area 
we can depend upon natural growth for the next crop and a good many succeeding 
crops, it is probably a very fair basis. 

The Chairman. Isn't it a fact that it costs more than twice that amount to grow it? 

Mr. Gaskill. That it would cost more than twice that amount to grow it? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Gaskill. No, I don't think so. 

The Chairman. Well, I am basing that on the figures given here this mornin^^. 
We have been told that the cheap land sells from $3 to $15 an acre. I have under- 
stood that it takes about 100 years to grow a merchantable tree, and based on $5 an 
acre, compound interest at 5 per cent, you have $.500 an acre, and I believe the esti- 
mate here is 20,000 feet an acre. That would be about double that amount. 
■ -Ml- Gaskill. Mr. Haugen, it is very difficult to generalize in a matter of this sort 
in whicfe-SQuSiany factors of necessity enter. May I give you a little calculation which 
I made mysel^tearing upon this thing. Maybe it will be enlightening, although I do 
not pretend that rHi^ a^y more merit. In the course of a discussion concerning the 
cost of producing timfe^ I calculated what we could raise common pine for in New 
Jersey, and figuring on a la1id value of $5 an acre, a planting cost of $10—1 forget the 
carrying charges — a 60-year i^^tion, that is 60 years to maturity, and 5 per cent interest, 
I bought out $29 stumpage. ^ow, that is vased upon, you will notice, a very high 
establishment cost— $15 an acre.\ I* is based, upon the other hand, upon an average or 
perhaps a low rotation, a period otn^aturity. In the far West that can b© very greatly 
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reduced. In the South it can be greatly reduced. In the North it probably won't 
be reached. I should not want to venture to commit myself to any positive figures 
respecting costs, respecting values, as I said before, because I find the necessary data 
are absolutely lacking. 

We can, however, face the situation as it is presented to us. We have got in every 
one of our States, including the areas upon which active lumbering is now going on, 
great tracts of cut-over, burned-over, or otherwise denuded land, entirely or partially 
unproductive. Those lands are in immediate proximity with the users of lumber. 
If those lands do not produce lumber they are going to produce nothing. They there- 
fore are either a burden upon the population, or in some sense contributors toward 
the needs of the same population. I can not see how we can get away from it. 

In New Jersey we have got, if I may speak specifically for a moment 

Mr. Geknerd (interposing). I wish you would elaborate on what you have been 
doing in New Jersey while you are on the subject, Mr. Gaskill. 

Mr. Gaskill. I do not want to be unfair to my neighbors and friends, but we have 
been working rather strenously for some years there. Forty-five per cent of New 
Jersey's land areas is still forested, strange as it may seem. We estimate, from very 
detailed soil surve^rs, because oui State has been more fully mapped perhaps than 
any other, that ultimately 1,250,000 acres of that land must remain in forests, en- 
tirely unproductive, unless it is growing the timber that we need. We are now pro- 
ducing barely one- tenth of the lumber that is annually consumed, side by side with 
this opportunity to grow it at home. The key of the whole situation in New Jersey — 
the key of the whole situation in every State throughout this country, in my deliberate 
judgment — and I have some knowledge behind that opinion — ^is that if we can stop 
the tires in New Jersey we produce the forests. If you stop the fires in Oregon you 
produce the forests. If you stop the fires in Pennsylvania you bring back Penn's 
Woods. 

Col. Greeley has given us the assurance in the discussions that have taken place 
concerning this Federal legislation— discussions which originated with Col. Graves, 
and in which discussions a good many of us participated — we have come around to 
the complete agreement that from 75 to 85 per cent of this whole problem is forest 
fires. And we have Col. Greeley's assurance that if this measure becomes law it 
will be his effort to so strengthen the fire services of the various States that their 
lands, wasted or partly productive, shall be set to work to make the timber that we 
need. 
Now I was asked to say a word about New Jersey. 

The Chairman (interposing). Well, now, the remedy then is the protection against 
fire: that is the principal part? 

Mr. Gaskill. The essence of the whole problem, Mr. Chairman, is protection against 
fire. 

Mr. Jones. And if the National Government would cooperate fully in protection 
j^ainst fire you think the problem would work itself out, don't you? 

Mr. Gaskill. Certainly, as a beginning. We are getting now fr6m the Federal 
Government — the States at large— $400,000 a year. Increased last year from a bare 
$125,000. And it may interest you to know that as against that $400,000 — I say 26 
States here: Col. Greeley says 29 — are providing for this current year $1,550,000 of 
Themselves. 
The Chairman. That is to be used in emergencies, isn't it? 

Mr. Gaskill. Not at all, sir. That is to maintain the ordinary, every-day pre- 
ventative measures. 
The Chairman. How much for emergencies, then? 

Mr. Gaskill. We haven't any in most States. A few States provide a contingent 
land, but unless the legislature in the majority of cases happens to be in session, we 
amply have to let the fires burn. We got into that scrape last June, and in two 
weeks they burned up there in New Jersey more than we commonly burn in a year. 
Those conditions meet us. 

Now one point that I want to make, Mr. Chairman, is this: The States, some of 

them, are working hard on this problem. A half a dozen or more, among them Neyr 

York and Pennsylvania and Massachusetts and New Jersey, are going to win this 

game, and they are prepared to do it alone if they must. But they, too, want Federal 

help. Because every time one of us goes to our governor or our budget commission, 

I or whatever be the fiiscal authority, the more we can say that Congress stands behind 

I us in a practical way, the surer we are to get the necessary support at home. You 

I ail understand how that goes. 

There is another point behind all this. You can count almost on the fingers of 
two hands the States that are maintaining, or perhaps are able to maintain efficient 
forest fire services. We have, we think, got a good one in New Jersey, but we know 
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there is a whole lot wrong about it. If this problem is ever going to be worked out 
along the lines that we believe it must be worked out on, and that is primarily through 
fire control, there is no better way of getting the State working for themselves than 
to hold up the bait of Federal cooperation. I truly believe that is it — ^you can say 
it is narrow and it is small, and all that, as you please, but it works. 

There are a good many sections of this country wnich have the land, which have the 
climate, which have every opportunity, to say nothing about markets for tiie lumber, 
to produce the timber that is needed, and cut out freight costs while they are about 
it, simply and solely by taking away this handicap that we have crowded upon 
nature, by refraining from turning over a new leaf. I guess that is the way to put 
it. We simply got into bad habits when the country had too large forests, and we 
have not been able to throw of! those habits yet. I think that is what is the matter 
with us. It is not the lumbermen: it is not the officials: it is the everyday man, 
whatever be his vocation, whatever it be that takes him into the woods, whaj^ver 
his interests — carelessness is abroad, and it is that which we must get away from. 

Now, gentlemen, I have really nothing more to say. I have represented to you the 
desire of these 19 States to join whole-heartedly with the Forest Service in supporting 
a specific, definite piece of legislation which, in our judgment, is sufficient to meet 
the most important feature of the present emergency. 

Mr. Gernerd. IIow many acres of timberland has the State of New Jersey acquired, 
or is held by the State? 

Mr. Gaskill*. I can answer that a little bit more fully by a set of figures, if I may. 

Mr. Gernerd. Approximately. 

Mr. Gas KILL. New Jersey now owns as State forests a Uttle over 17,000 acres, which, 
out of 2,000,000, is a pretty small quantity. And there is a story that belongs to that. 
When I was called to New Jersey 15 years ago as State forester, there was then, as 
there still is, a very strong belief that the only way to solve this forest problem was 
for the public to buy up the forests and administer them. I doubted that. I still 
doubt it. But under that doubt it became my duty, I ^ess, to advise the forestry 
commission of the State to refrain from advocating a pohcy of great State acauisition 
and see what could be done toward stimulating our woodland owners to do the thing 
themselves. I felt that the thing deserved a trial somewhere, at any rate, and New 
Jersey probably was as good a place as any to do it. First of all, because the large 
lumber interests had passed over; they were gone. The lumbering there, then and 
now, is in small hands, and with small units. There was, on the other hand, a consid- 
erable number of estate owners and people who were willing to go into the tiling with 
more or less enthusiasm. The experiment is still under way, gentlemen. We have 
bought in 15 years, as I said, 17,Q00 acres out of something over 2,000,000. 

We have got under forestry management, which is just as effective as that under 
State forests, approximately 200,000 acres of private lands. I am not ready to say to 
you or to any one that that is the way to work the thing out, any more than I could 
say that the State ownership and control is the only way. We are offering this thing 
as one of these experiments that must be undertaken in forestry. We probably can 
win out in New Jersey on that line. I don't know whether any other State could win 
out. Conditions there are perhaps favorable. And I ought to say in all fairness that 
one-half of that 200,000 acres of private land under management is in one holding. 
The other 100,000 acres is scattered in smaller portions. 

Our forestry is based, first, last, and all the time upon fire protection. There is not a 
man who asks for assistance or advice who is encouraged tp plant, or to expect much 
in the way of returns from his forests until the forest fire service covering his land has 
been made reasonably effective. Unless that is done it is a good bit of a gamble 
whether he is going to get out or not. 

Mr. Gernerd. I am somewhat familiar with your State. It appears to me that the 
municipalities of Jersey City and Newark and a few other of those places have acquired 
thousands of acres of land for protecting their watersheds, and are planting trees 
constantly. 

Mr. Gaskill. That is entirely true. If I may correct you with respect to the munici- 
j>alities — but that is entirely apart from the question. There are several municipali- 
ties owning very considerable areas of upland from which they collect their potable 
water, which now are maintaining those reserves under forestry. The city of Newark 
has nearly 30,000 acres. The city of East Orange has between three and four thousand 
acres. And it may interest you to know tiiat in the latter case within two weeks 
plans are making to use that water reserve as an outing ground for the Boy Scouts 
and similar organizations of the Oranges along with the forestry that has been done — 
has been done there for 12 years — ^and alone with the conservation of the water to 
pump down to the city of East Orange. In other words, we are tying up water service, 
or water diversion, rather — ^it is underground water — ^water diversion, water supply, 
forestry, and recreation for the people of the near-by cities. 
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Mr. Gernerd. Exactly. 

Mr. Gaskill. Newark nas not got quite so far along. It is locking the door of its 
wateished, but I think they will learn after a while. 

Mr. Gernerd. Well, they certainly have in the last five years done marvelous 
work. It has been under my own personal observation, and they certainly have done 
marvelous work along the line of replanting of trees and protecting. 

Mr. Gaskill. On the Newark wateniied. 

Mr. Gernerd. Yes. 

Mr. Gaskill. Yes: they have done most excellent work. It is wonderful; but as I 
sav, they have locked the doors; they do not allow anybody to use it. 

Mr. Gernerd. Yes? 

Mr. Gaskill. Do you think that is right? 

Mr. Gernerd. Well, I am not prepared to answer that right now. 

Mr. Gaskill. No; perhaps it is not my province to ask questions, but rather to 
answer them. 

Mr. Gernerd. I have been wonderfully impressed with what really has been done 
in the last five years under my own observation. 

Mr. Gaskill. I have been working with those Newark people for 13 or 14 years on 
that thing out there. It has gone altogether too slowly. But the point that I meant 
was that they have biu-ned down villages, devastated — depopulated, that is tie 
word, not devastated, but depopulated that area up there with the intent of con- 
serving the purity of their water supply. I hold tnat that is not good economics, 
simply because it is not necessary, rerhaps that is a matter of opinion. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am at the service of the committee. 

Mr. Clarke. Well, that has been very instructive to me, Mr. Gaskill. 

The Chairman. Has any member of the committee any questions they desire to 
ask? We are very much obliged to you, sir. 

(Mr. Gaskill was excused as a witness.) 

Mr. Snell. Mr. Haugen, what is your pleasure? Do you want to continue further 
with the hearing this afternoon? We have several other men here. But we are en- 
tirely at your service, and if you wish to continue further to-night, or adjourn until 
to-morrow, we are at your service- 
Mr. Clarke. I move that we adjourn until to-morrow morning at 10 o'clock. 

The Chairman. Very well; the committee will now adjourn until to-morrow morn- 
ing at 10 o'clock. 

(Thereupon, at 5.25 p. m. Monday, January 9, 1922, an adjournment was taken 
until 10 o'clock a. m. of the following day, Tuesday, January 10, 1922.) 



Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives, 
Waskingtony D. C, Tuesday, January 10 , 1921. 

The committee met at 10 o'clock a. m., Hon. Gilbert N. Haugen (chairman) pre- 
siding. 

There were present: Representatives Haugen (chairman), McLaughlin of Michigan, 
Pumell, Voigt, McLaughlin of Nebraska, Tincher, Williams, Sinclair, Thompson, 
Gernerd, Clague, Clarke, Jacoway, Aswell, Kincheloe, Jones, and Ten Eyck. 

The Chairman. The committee will come to order. Mr. Ayres, of New Hampshire, 
has a request to make. Mr. Wason has introduced a bill, H. R. 9667, for the purchase 
of land under the Weeks act, and Mr. Ayres desires to make a statement with reference 
to the bill. 

(The bill referred to is here printed in the record in full, as follows:) 

["H. R. 0667.] 

"A BILL To authorize appropriations f(* expenditures under the Act of March 1, 1911 (Thirty-sixth 

Statutes at Large, page 061). 

"'Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled , That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1923, out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropri- 
ated, the sum of $2,000,000, and for each fiscal year thereafter up to and inchiding 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1943, such sums as the Congress shall appropriate, to 
enable the National Forest Reservation Commission to carry out the purposes of the 
act of March 1, 1911, entitled 'An act to enable any State to cooperate with any other 
.*^tate or States, or with the United States, for the protection of the watersheds of navig- 
able streams, and to appoint a commission for the acquisition of lands for the purpose 
of conservang the navigability of navigable rivers,' as amended." 
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STATEMENT OF MB. PHIIilPW. AYBES, FO BEST EB, SOCIETY FOB 
THE PBOTECTION OF THE NEW HAMPSHIRE FOBESTS. 

Mr. Ay RES. Mr. Chairman, the (\)mmittee will be interested, I am sure, in the con- 
tination of the acquisition of forest lands near the headwaters of navigable streams, 
which this committee has indorsed so many times and which it provided for in the 
Weeks law of 1911. That law needs to be continued for this year. Mr. Sydney Ander- 
son has requested that this committee pass upon the policy of the Government in that 
respect, and for that purpose Mr. Wason has introduced a bill simply covering the 
appropriation for the current year, in order to continue that policy. We desire to 
ask for a hearing upon this bill of Mr. Wason, and Mr. Sydney Anderson requests that 
at as early a moment as may be the committee make a report on it. 1 would like to 
ask the pleasure of the committee as t«) tliis hearing. 

The Chairman. You suggest that you be heard immediately following this hearing? 

Mr. Ayres. Immediately following this hearing, in order that we might have the 
witnesses here. There are those who would like to come in from New England and 
the southern States. 

Mr. Tincher. Do I understand the Appropriations Committee find that they are 
without authority of law to make this appropriation? 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. It can not be that; they have the authority. I 
really do not know what Mr. Anderson has in mind. 

Mr. Ayres. The situation is this, gentlemen. When the budget was made up this 
item for an appropriation for continuing the purchase of forest land was omitted. 
Mr. Weeks has written a letter, which will come before you later, stating that he re- 
gretted it was omitted, that it was given to Mr. Gauss, but the matter had already 
gone to press and it was too late to get it into the printed budget. In view of this 
omission Mr. Anderson says that he feels that his committee needs a starter, that he 
needs to have the approval of this committee reestablishing the policy of the Govern- 
ment. I anticipate no difficulty from this committee, which has so often reaffirmed 
that policy, but Mr. Anderson would be glad if this committee would do so again. 

Mr. Clark. What does that involve along with it? 

Mr. Ayres. It is merely a continuation of the appropriation. 

Mr. AswELL. The Appropriations Committee has the right to add this item on the 
floor if it so desires. 

Mr. Ayres. Mr. Anderson so understands. 

Mr. AswELL. Why then should this committee have anything to do with it? 

Mr. Ayres. He feels that he would be glad to have the policy of the Government 
reestablished by this committee. 

The Chairman. Is it simply for the continuance of the Weeks Act? 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. And there is a difference of opinion as to whether 
the authority continues under that act. This bill, if it should be favorably reported, 
would express the feeling of this committee as to the policy to be pursued in the future. 
Why can not that be made a part of the hearing? Let Mr. Wason and others appear 
right here in this connection. 

The Chairman. That is for Mr. Snell to say. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. The same feature is contained in this bill that we 
have before us. 

Mr. Snell. To a certain extent, of course, the same principle is involved. The 
principle that is carried on in this bill that you have before you is really also in this 
special bill for a special appropriation at this time. And at the close of our hearing 
if you want to take this up and ask some special questions in regard to this individual 
bill, I do not know that that would in any way interfere with the regular program that 
we have at this time. The same people that are backing the present bill, H. R. 129, 
are also in favor of this bill, as far as I know. Personally I believe it would strengthen 
us if this individual bill again had the recommendation of this committee. If I 
remember correctly, there was a question about striking it out last year on a point of 
order. That was discussed for some time, but it was finally ruled in. 

Mr. Aswell. Would it not be ruled in again on that precedent? 

Mr. Snell. As far as we are concerned, we shall be glad to leave it entirely to the 
pleasure of the committee. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. It would seem to me that that feature of the bill is 
very important, inasmuch as you suggest an amendment of the law which would 
extend the use of the money. 

Mr. Snell. It is entirely harmonious with the legislation we are asking, and all 
the people that we in favor of H. R. 129 are very much in favor of this legislation also. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Besides, the bill authorizes the appropriation of 
$50,000,000 — much larger than any appropriation suggested in your bill. So when 
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you say it is only a small part of this, it would seem to me to be quite an important 
part of it. 

Mr. Snell. That is not exactly the thought I intended to convey. I meant it was 
a part of the general legislation proposed here. 

Mr. Ayres. May I offer one furtner explanation? The bill which we have under 
consideration to-day may take some time to work out, and Mr. Anderson's feeling 
is that he would like to have this special measure come before the committee and be 
promptly reported out, if possible, in order that the appropriation for this year may 
go through; and as his committee will take the matter up about the 1st of February, 
he hoped very much that this committee would give the matter its approval prior 
to that time. 

Mr. TiNCHER. Mr. Anderson does not think this bill is necessary, does he? 

Mr. Ayres. Yes; this bill was drawn with Mr. Anderson's approval. 

Mr. TiNCHER. He argued here last year that it was not necessary, and had the point 
of order overruled and made the appropriation without it. 

Mr. Ayres. He now says he woula like to have the approval of this committee. 

Mr. AswELL. If everybody is favorable to this special resolution, why not pass it 
and be through with it now? 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Well, we do not want to extend this hearing any 
longer than necessary. These gentlemen who are so well posted on this question 
could very well, it would seem to me, be heard on it at this time — that is, on the 
question of Congress authorizing additional appropriations from time to time under 
the Weeks Act. We could then give Mr. Wason and his people an opportunity to 
be heard on the particular bill. It would be along the same line, ana 1 do not see 
why these gentlemen can not very properly express themselves on the Wason bill 
in connection with this hearing. 

Mr. Snell. We can see no objection to that, any time you want to ask the questions 
in regard to that from any of our witnesses. 

Mr. TiNCHER. I think we ought to tell the department whether we are willing to 
give them a hearing on this bill immediately following the matter now in hand. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. I would give them an opportunity for a special 
hearing, if they want it, after these gentlemen have said all they wished to say on 
that particular subject. 

The Chairman. Immediately following this hearing? 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Yes; unless we have something else fixed that would 
interfere. 

The Chairman. Is there any motion to that effect? 

Mr. Clarke. I make that motion. 

The Chairman. To have that hearing immediately following this hearing, but not 
to interfere with this? 

Mr. Clarke. To give this matter the right of way. 

(The motion, being duly seconded, was agreed to.) 

Mr. Aswell. Mr. Chairman, before we begin this hearing, may I make an inquiry? 
Another sugar bill has passed the Senate. Could we not have a hearing on that imme- 
diately following Mr. Ward's hearing? That was understood several months ago. 
We have been waiting on Mr. Ward for about six months. 

Mr. Tincher. I believe both those bills have passed the Senate and have been 
referred to this committee. 

Mr. AswELL. Yes. If it is in order, I move that following the Ward bill hearing, 
which I understand is fixed for next Monday, we have a hearing on the other sugar bill. 

(The motion, being duly seconded, was agreed to.) 

Mr. Snell. Mr. Chairman, before resuming these hearings, I want to make a very 
brief statement in regard to a question asked by Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan, yester- 
day, relative to the skinning of the land. Personally I have very decided views on 
that matter, and as far as I know, from any conversation I have had with any of the 
proponents of this bill, we are all opposed to what is generally known as the skinning 
of the land. We expect that this bill will place some restrictions on individuals 
operating on their own lands, but as a recompense for these restrictions we expect to 
give them fire protection and certain relief, if possible, in regard to general taxation 
that will in part repay them for any restrictions that are placed upon individuals 
operating upon their private lands. I just wanted to make that explanation. That 
was my understanding and my belief in regard to thi8 general legislation. 

The Chairman. When you refer to taxation, you mean taxation by the States? 

Mr. Snell. Yes, sir. 

We desire to present this morning Mr. R. E. Danaher, president of the California 
White and Sugar Pine Manufacturers Association and a member of the State Board 
of Forestry of California. 
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STATEXSHT OF ICB. BAT B. DAHAHEB, PBBSIDBNT CAUFOBNIA 
WHITE AND SirOAB PINE MANU7ACTUBEB8' ASSOCIATION, 
XEMBBB CAUFOBNIA STATE BOABD OF FOBBSTBY. 

Mr. Dana HER. Mr. (liairman, in so far as I can present to you the majoritv views 
of the pine lumbermen of California I am going to try to do so. We are in favor of 
a permanent forest policy. We want this policy to do all that is necessary and at 
the least cost. 

You have been toM, or you probably will be told, that because the lumbermen in 
the past have done nothing it will be impossible to get them to do anything again in 
forestry matters or to ever get them to do anything in forestry matters. I am not 
holding any brief for the lumbermen and what'they have done In the past, but I just 
want to call your attention to the fact that those conditions are not the same at the 
pretH^nt time. 

\Vlien the timber of the East was denuded there was timber in the Lake States, and 
the luml>ermen could let their old lands bum up, and that was being done not only 
by lumltermen but by everybody else. There was no thought originally of conserving 
the timber, because there was no thought but what the timber would last forever. 
When they finished operating in the Lake States there was the southern pine, but now 
that Ai)me of us have moved out beyond the Rocky Mountains and to the Pacific coast 
we have fi:one as far as we can. We have been a more or less migratory industry, but 
we realize now that we can not go any farther. We realize that to perpetuate the 
Iuml>er it is up to us to help. Our viewpoint in regard to that has changed, and I am 
not trying to convince you that it has changed for any other than a selfish motive. 

In ( 'alifornia and in a good many piaCes in the West the productiveness of the valleys 
is brought about through irrigation. This irrigation demands water. The lumbermen 
want the valleys to be productive, because they want the people there so that they can 
sell their lumber close at home. So we are interested in that phase of preserving the 
timber on the watersheds — for a selfish reason, perhaps, but we are interested. 

We are so interested in framing a timber policy that we are even willing to put 
our industry more or less under Government control. We have a good many ideas 
about what ought to be done before any permanent forest policy is definitely estab- 
lished in all its ramifications. We believe, as good business men, that before you 
enter upon the new business of growing timber you ought to have full information 
as to the amount of timber now standing. The estimates made yesterday by Mr. 
Greeley seemed rather small to me. I think that the estimate made by the lumber 
industry is about three thousand billion feet instead of two thousand two hundred 
and fifty billion feet. There are ways that that can be checked up to see whether 
we have more or less timber than we think we have right now. 

We ought to know the area and the location and the productivity of the land on 
which we are intending to grow timber. There are many places and there is a good 
deal of land, especially in the W^est, where the growth would be slow and it would be 
expensive. It would be poor business for either the Government or the private 
individuals to try to grow timber there if there is enough land in .other places where 
the timber will grow faster and where it can be grown at less cost. 

Mr. As WELL. Would you investigate and ascertain these facts before we pass 
this bill? 

Mr. Danaher. No; not before we pass the bill, but this is already contained in 
section 3 of the bill. 

Mr. AswBLL. It is one of the provisions of the bill? 

Mr. Danaher. Yes. 

Mr. TiNCHER. What company did you say you were with, Mr. Danaher? 

Mr. Danaher. I am representing the California p>ine industry, as president of the 
Pine Manufacturers' Association. I am with the Michigan-California Lumber Co. 

Mr. Tincher. Do you belong to the unincorporated American Hardwood Manu- 
facturers' Association? [Laughter.] 

Mr. Danaher. No, sir. 

Mr. TiNC^ER. Do you know whether they want to be regulated by the Government 
or not? 

Mr. Danaher. Well, whether they want to or not 

Mr. Tincher. Well, this is a peculiar thing. This bill brings to light a peculiar 
circumstance. We have had a good deal of talk about less Government in business 
for quite a while, and we have liad some laws passed by this present Congress, the 
Sixty-seventh Congress, *in which we have attempted to do some regulating. We 
have met witii some strong opposition, not the least of which opposition is here now 
with a bunch of the greatest business men in the Unitfed States, advocating that they 
be regulated to an extent greater than any one has ever been regulated by the Govern- 
ment. I was just wondering what the explanation was. 
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Mr. Danaher. I am not advocating the regulation just for the sake of regulation. 

Mr. TiNCHER. Certainly. I see almost every section of the bill provides for an 
appropriation. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Danaher. Nor am I advocating it for the appropriations. 

Mr. As WELL. You are advocating it for self-preservation, are you not? 

Mr. Danaher. For self preservation a good deal; yes, sir. What I am saying is 
that this forest policy should be based on knowledge. If you were going to manufac- 
ture some new article or going into a new business you would look up your markets 
and know what you could do. Besides finding out how much timber we have and 
how much land will grow timber, I think we ought to have a fair estimate of the 
amount of timber that will be used probably in 50, 75, or 100 years. And it seems to 
me that as the continental countries of Europe are not using tne per capita amount of 
timber that we use in this country, when timber becomes more expensive we are not 
going to use so much timber here. There are a few special purposes for which you will 
have to use lumber, and if that special kind of timber can be grown that is the kind we 
ousfht to grow instead of trying to grow every kind just because we are using it now. 

Mr. TiNCHER. I think the question that the gentleman asked you was rather perti- 
nent. Section 3 provides for an appropriation of $3,000,000 to find out what we oueht 
to legislate about, and then you advocate the legislation, and, along with it, tnis 
survey. 

Mr. Danaher. Well, I do advocate that, because we have found the Forest Service 
very reasonable. We have worked with them pretty closelv out West, and we do 
not believe they are going to jump off into some timber policy or some regulation 
without knowing what they are doing. Personally I am pretty well convinced that 
if this bill were passed as it is now there would not be very much done until this in- 
formation was gathered, other than protection from fire; and Mr. Greeley said yester- 
day that that was 75 or 80 per cent of what was needed to reproduce timber crops . 
The lumbermen are perfectly willing to do anything that is necessary. We do not 
want to do a lot of unnecessary work that is going to cost a lot of money. 

Mr. Clarke. Just how far has private enterprise in your own State cooperated with 
the State and National Governments in the way of putting up its own money against 
the GovernmenVs and State's money? 

Mr. Danaher. The State does not cooperate to any great extent; that is; there is 
no compulsory fire law in California. 

Mr. Clarke. You have a forestry department? 

Mr. Danaher. We have a forestry department. 

Mr. Clarke. How far has that gone? How old is it, and what has it done? 

Mr. Danaher. The legislature of 1918 passed that bill. It is only within the last 
two years that we have got anywhere in California. Everything we have done in 
<'alifomia — and we feel that we have done a good deal — ^has been accomplished 
through cooperation, voluntary cooperation, on the part of the lumber industry. 

Mr. As WELL. You said **when lumber becomes expensive." What do you mean 
by that? 

Mr. Danaher. I mean just this. Lumber is the cheapest and most versatile of 
building materials 

Mr. As WELL. Counting the freight rate now? 

Mr. Danaher. Counting the freight rate. A man that is building will not use 
lumber in his building if he can buy some other building material cheaper! 

Mr. As WELL. And still it is cheaper than any other building material? 

Mr. Danaher. As far as I know. 

Mr. TiNCHER. Your organization out there is quite a big lumber manufacturing 
company? ^ 

Mr. Danaher. It is a lumber manufacturing association; an association of manu- 
facturing companies. 

Mr. TiNCHER. How large are the timber holdings of those companies? 

Mr. Danaher. Do you mean in acres? 

Mr. TiNCHER. Well, yes. 

Mr. Danaher. I could not tell you. 

ilr. TiNCHER. About how much timber do you cut each year? 

Mr. Danaher. The members of that association cut about 950,000,000 feet a year . 

Mr. As well. You represent then, practically all of the lumber industry in that 
section, do you not? 

Mr. Danaher. No; I misquoted there. The members of the association cut 
about 750,000,000 feet a year, and there is about 950,000,000 feet cut in the State. 

Mr. TiNCHER. What measures is your association taking now to perpetuate the 
loresta after you cut the timber off? 
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Mr. Danaher. Well, as I said, we are rather new out there in this matter of forest 
policy. There has been nothing done in the State. There is no law — ^no compulsory 
law. 

Mr. TiNCHER. I understand, but you have an association of the owners of this land, 
and you cut out so much timber a year. What is your association doing toward 
perpetuating that forest? 

Mr. Danaher. Practically every member of the association in 1921 — that is, every 
member with a cut of 10,000,000 feet a year or over — placed its lands, both timbered 
and cut over, under the supervision of the Forest Service, for fire prevention and 
suppression. 

Sit. ( -larke. In California alone? 

Mr. DaKaher. In California^and paid the cost to the Forest Service. 

Mr. Tincher. I^t me understand you. Your association, as an association, meets. 
You have rules and reflations to govern your association. Now, as an association, 
do you have any requirements that your members do anything toward reforesting 
these cut-over lands? 

Mr. Danaher. \o, sir; our association is entirely a manufacturing association. 
That matter is handled through the California Forest Protective Association, which 
is a member of the Western Forestry and Conservation Association. 

Mr. Tincher. In cutting over this timber do you have any regulation about 
leaving certain seed tree.s? 

Mr. Danaher. There is no regulation now, but it is the general practice to 
leave certain trees, l)ecause they are not fit to take in, because something is 
WTong with them or they are too small to take in profitably, and those will 
seed and reproduce. 

Mr. Tincher. How much an acre does your association expend for fire pro- 
tection ? 

Mr. Danaher. Our association as an association does not expend anything. 
The individual members have maintained their own fire control and put tbe 
lands under the supervision of the Forest Service. 

Mr. Snell. Is that the Federal Forest Service, or the State? 

Mr. Danaher. The Federal Forest Service. 

Mr. Aswell. That seems to me to be very commendable. 

Mr. Danaher. That was entirely voluntary cooperation, and that is why we 
in California believe that we can get a long way with cooperation. 

Mr. Jones. Does not that policy that you are pursuing tend to rehabilitate 
tliese cut-over lands and bring them back? 

Mr. Danaher. Yes, sir; we have thousands and thousands of acres in Cali- 
fornia of privately cut-over lands that are growing new forests. 

Mr. Jones. They are growing new forests under the present law and under 
the present policy? 

Mr. Danaher. Under the present policy, yes; without any particular care 
being taken of them, because fire does not happen to come along, or if it does, 
somebody puts it out. 

Mr. Jones. If the Government, with or without cooperation, maintains a fire 
protection, and pursues its present policy, will not the problem work itself out 
pretty well without the necessity for all this additional legislation — if they 
make adequate appropriation for fire protection under the present policy and 
present law? 

Mr. Danaher. I think that in our locality for the present it would, but event- 
ually you have got to have a permanent forest policy that is built up on knowl- 
edge and that is just to all, in order to develop^nd produce enough timber to 
supply this country. 

Mr. Jones. Is not that largely a matter of experience, anyway, in dealing 
with and handling this subject? 

Mr. Danaher. I think the working out of the details of such a policy is en- 
tirely a matter of knowledge and experience. 

Mr. Jones. A witness yesterday afternoon who represented quite a few of the 
State forestry associations — I think of some 19 States — said that the principal 
element in letting such a condition work itself out was the matter of fire pro- 
tection. That is the reason I was asking whether, if the Government would 
do its part toward getting adequate fire protection, the self-interest of these 
various organizations would not cause them to work the problem out individ- 
ually and as associations. 

Mr. Danaher. Mere self-interest in that matter would lead us to protect our 
standing timber and our cut-over lands until we reached such a point that our 
cut-over lands were greatly in the majority? 
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Mr. Jones. Well, that would be a long, long time, would it not? 
Mr. Danaheb. For every individual company it would not. For instance, our 
company may have a long run and another company have only 10 years' life 
and a great preponderance of ctit-over lands. Now, if that is not helped, evi- 
dently what they will do will be to withdraw their protection from those cut- 
ovei* lands and concentrate entirely on their standing timber. 

Mr. AswELL. When they cut their timber out and move away, what becomes 
of the cut-over lands? 

Mr. Danaheb. Somebody has got to take care of them ; because the individual, 
under present conditions, could not afford to go into the timber-raising business. 
Mr. Jones. Do you think the Government ought to undertake an expensive 
proposition that no private concern can afford to undertake? 

Mr. Danaheb. I do not think that the Government ought to undertake any 
expensive proposition that a private concern can not afford to undertake; but 
I do believe that this would be a paying proposition in the long run if you do not 
have any taxes to pay and if you could borrow your money as cheaply as the 
Government can. With a low rate of interest and no taxes the raising of timber 
is groing to be a paying business if you can keep the fire out. 

Mr. Tincheb. You feel that the perpetuation of the forests is wholly a public 
function? 
Mr. Danaheb. No, sir ; I do not feel that it is wholly a public function. 
Mr. TijsrcHEB. Well, you think the public should restore, at large expense, 
the private forests that have been destroyed? 

Mr. Danaheb. No; I do not think that I do not think the public should 
restore, at large expense, the private forests that have been destroyed. But I 
do think that in most of that country, where forests will grow naturally if you 
keep fire out, the expense will be relatively very small. 

Mr. Jones. Do you not think that if the fire is kept out the companies that 
have large cut-over lands will take care of these cut-over lands in order to per- 
petuate the company and protect its interests and will do the most of this them- 
selve.<«? 

Mr. Danaheb. They will do a lot of it. We will do all we can afford to do. 
The tax question enters in there so strongly that we do not know now what we 
can do. 

Those counties are all hungry for money. Most of the timber counties have 
very few people; the population is small. Their resources, outside of their 
timber, are small, and timber in most of those counties is bearing the big burden 
of taxation. 

Mr. Tincheb. Do you think the timberlands ought to be exempt from taxa- 
tion? 

Mr. Danaheb. No, sir; we are willing to pay a fair amount of taxes on our 
cut-over lands and protect them, as a business proposition. 

Mr. Jones. Do you want the State in taxing these lands to make an allow- 
ance for the cut-over lands and tax them at a much less valuation? 

Mr. Danaheb. Theoretically, yes. Practically, no. The assessments are 
made by a county assessor. The county has a certain amount of money to 
raise, and if your land has gone into cut-over land, assessed at $3 an acre, 
the assessor must, in order to raise the necessary amount of money, increase 
your tax on your standing timber. 

Mr. Jones. Well, if you exempt the cut-over lands from taxation, then you 
have got to pay that additional amount, whatever tax is necessary, to raise 
the budget fund on the standing timber. All the taxes must be paid in the 
county ? 

Mr. Danaheb. Yes. I do not believe that all cut-over lands should be 
entirely exempt from taxation. It can be worked out eventually through edu- 
cating the public, and I do not believe the industry should be" subsidized 
bj- not paying any taxes. 

Mr. AswELL. I think that point is not quite clear. Of course, the individual 
can not protect the forests against fires, particularly after the sawmill com- 
I>anies have cut out their holdings and moved away. For that very reason it 
would seem that the Government should take hold of it. It is just as in the 
case of floods. The individual can not protect himself against the overflow 
of the rivers, and the Government steps in and does that. The same principle 
applies here. 

Mr. Danaheb. The individual, as a general rule, can not protect them, but 
there are some men or some corporations out there that could go into the 
business under certain conditions. 

90442— 22— SEB K 5 • 
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Mr. AswEU-. As a ffeiiernl proposition tlioy vtmUX not? 

Mr. Danaher. Not as a general pro]x)Mitlon. and not at all nt this time. 

Mr. TiNCHER. Do you think the nianufarturers should he authorized by law 
to curtail the prmluctiiui of lunil»er? 

Mr. Oa.naher. Well, that is a linidin^; question. As a matter of conservation, 
or for what reason? 

Mr. TiNCHER. Well, we have Rot the boys in here now askfn;? to be regulated, 
and I want to know what you want, and I am trying to find out. 

Mr. pANAHER. I have not jriven that (|uestion enough study to say "yes'* 
or **no." 

Mr. TiNCHER. That is a renuirkable business that you are in, that you have 
not thought enough about it to know whether you should have the right to 
curtail the prmluction of lunil)er. That is a question *that has been discussed 
considerably. 

Mr. Danaher. Possibly it has. It would se<Mn to me that the law of .supply 
and demand and economic conditions would regulate that without any combi- 
nation or anything else. If I can not sell my lumber after I cut a certain 
amount I am going to quit cutting until I can sell it. 

Mr. TiNCHER. Oh, well, if it were lawful for you all to get together and 
ngree to prmUice only so nmch. it might have a slight effect on the price you 
could sell it for. 

Mr. JoM-iis. It might not he very slight. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. H<nv much did your State i)ay last year toward this par- 
ticular work that you are advocating now? 

Mr. Dana her. I couhl not tell you that ; I have not the information. 

Mr, Tincher. Do you sui>iH>se any member of your association planted any 
forest trees last year? 

Mr. Danaher. No. sir; I do not think so. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Is there any way that we can obtain the information as to 
how much ycmr State has expended as a State annually? 

Mr. Danaher. Well, the ai)propriation has been very snmll. I think the 
last biennial appropriation was $150,000. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. The reason I wish to bring that information out is that New 
York State has spent a great deal of money in protecting its forests. (Cali- 
fornia evidently has a great deal more timber than New York State, and I 
want to know the proportion of the expenditure between the two. New York 
will have to pay a ctmsiderable proportion toward protecting California's 
forests. 

Mr. Danaher. That is so ; but New York State, raising its own money, can 
afford tt) pay pretty near the freight cost from California. 

Mr. Jones. Has your association taken any steps in the last year or two to 
curtail the production of lumber? 

Mr. Danaher. No, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Has it taken any joint steps to control the price of lumber? 

Mr. Danaher. No, sir. 

Mr. Jones. No effort has been made along that line? 

Mr. Danaher. No effort at all. 

Mr. Snell. May I make a short reply to the gentleman from New York? 
One reason wiiy our State has done so nnich, of course, is this: We owji 
1,500,000 acres; the State itself owns that. I think maybe the State of New 
York has done as much as, if not more than, any other State along this line. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Yes; I can appreciate that. We only get about $10,000 a 
year now from the Government, which is a very small percentage of what we 

-expend. 

Mr. Kincheloe. Does California own any timberland? 

Mr. Danaher. A very small amount. It is mostly in timber reserves foi* 

park purposes. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Well, that is what New York is holding it for — the Adiron- 
dack Park, for example. 

Mr. Danaher. Well, that is not for conservation purposes. 

jNIr. Jones. At what price do the members of your association sell the Imu- 
ber that they principally produce? 

Mr. Daneher. Well, there is such a range of price according to grades that 
it would be hard to say. 

Mr. Jones. Take a specific grade. Do they all sell at practically the same 

price? 
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Mr. Daxaher. Tliis ytar there has been a variation m sales originating; at 
about tlie r anie time of as niiu-li as .$10 a tiiousaud. 
Mr. Jones. At the same time? 

Mr. Daxaher. At approximately the same time ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Was that f^^cause of the freight rate, or because of the locality, 
(»r what was the occasion for the difference in price? 

Mr. Danaher. Why, it was because one fellow needed the money, or where 
lie (lid not have the information available as to how much of that kind of lum- 
ber there was. or what the market price was — what a fair price was on it. 
Mr. KiNCHELOE. The low fellow sold too cheap, did he? 
Mr. Danaher. The low fellow sold too cheap. 

Mr. Jones. And there would be a difference of $10 at the same time on the 
same grade of lumber in the same State? 
Mr. Danaher. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Is that an exception, or is that the general rule? 
Mr. Danaher. Oh, it does not generally range that high. This was a bad 
year in the lumber business. 
Mr. Clarke. Is not the true explanation that the fellow needed the money? 
Mr. Danaher. Sometimes ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. W^ould you be in favor of the Government regulatiang the method 
of cutting and utilizing timber? Would you favor just having a man up here 
in Washington to say how you should cut the timber and how you should 
utilize it? 

Mr. Danaher. Before I could answer that question I would have to explain 
that the lumber industry feel that they are entitled to a voice in this matter ; 
that is, to sit in council and advise. As I have said, we have found the 
Forest Service very reasonable. 

Mr. .Iones. But it was Col. Greeley's testimony yesterday that he understood, 
in his construction of this bill, that the Secretary of Agriculture would be the 
final authority and have the final say in these matters. Now, I want to know 
if you would be 'willing for him to have the final say. and to determine the 
method of cutting and utilizing the timber? 

Mr. Danaher. Did not Col. Greeley qualify that statcnient by saying that 
while the Secretary of Agriculture would have the final say he would un- 
iloubtedly take into consideration the advice and counsel of the limiber industry- 
ami consider practical forestry methods, logging methods, and so on? 

Mr. Jones. Yes; but he could then discard that or accept it, as he saw fit. 
He might disagree with you. What I am saying is. Would your association be 
willing for him to have the power to determine those things? Of course, te 
or any reasonable man probably would consult you, but would you be willing 
to have him determine the method of cutting and utilizing the timber? 
Mr. Danaher. Yes, sir. 
Mr. .Jones. Absolutely. 

Mr. Danaher. Yes, sir; absolutely. Because I think after he had consulted 
us all and we have cooi>erated and tried to fix these things up and give him 
the best advice through the B'orest Service I can not conceive of his throwing 
all that advice away and setting up a theoretical regidation. After all there 
is nothing in this bill that compels us to accept it. 

Mr. .Jones. You are willing, then, to turn over to his judgment the method of 
conducting your business? 

Mr. Danaher. No, sir ; because there is nothing in this bill that forces us to 
cooperate if he sets up something that is absolutely unreasonable. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. But if the State of California passes an act requiring you to 
you would. 
Mr. Danaher. The State of California would not. 

Mr. .Jones. But if the State of California makes certain regulations and the 
State officials accept those, then you would be forced to do business. 
Mr. Danaher. We would be forced to do business if we did business. 
Mr. Jones. Now, do you think it is wise to establish a policy that might ulti- 
mately result in the complete regulation from W^ashington of all your metliod» 
of doing business? 

Mr. Danaher. We are taking a good deal of this on faith. We bellGe\' that 
l«eople as an ordinary thing are reasonable, and we are willing to take a chance 
in order to get a permanent policy that we think is the best thing, so that we 
nm go ahead and develop this along reasonable lines. If we were at all afraid 
that the Secretary of Agriculture would set up essential requirements that were: 
impracticable, w^e would not be here advocating them. 
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Mr. Jones. There are a lot of men in other lines of business that objecte<l 
after tlie departments liere in Washlnjrton put into force and effect methods 
an<l re^uhitionH of doinj; Imsiness all ahm^ the line. I was wondering if you 
did not have the same fear that that mipht develon — perhaps not under the 
present Secretary of Agriculture, but we are atloi)tinjra more or less permanent 
policy here. I>o you not sense some danger along that line? 

Mr. Danahkr. There is a (mssibie danger; yes, sir. I do not think there is a 
probable danger. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. I believe in the conservation of our natural resources, refor- 
estation, and I also believe in scientific utilization of our forests. Can you tell 
me what you have done before the State Legislature of California to obtain the 
policy which you are now proposing for the Federal Government? 
. Mr. Danaheb. Yes, sir ; I can tell you what we did. We were not successful. 
We went up there and lobbied, to use a common expression, and did everything 
In our power to get them to i>ass an adequate appropriation ; but the people of 
Galifomia, as is the general rule of the people in the Western State;s, as was ex- 
presseil yesterday, have not become violent conservationists. They are more in- 
terested In having industry go on and cut trees down and employ men in the pro- 
duction of capital than they are in the forests. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. What was their answer to you? 

Mr, Danaher. The answer was that the budget was so big that they could not 
do it, and that there were other things of more importance. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Then the next thing that you did was to ask for an appropria- 
tion from the Federal Government? 

Mr. Danaheb. Under this cooperation. A considerable part of that is private 
industry, and we believe that as a matter of education, if the Federal Govern- 
ment will cooperate, that our legislature would see the light and help us. 

Mr. Tincher. I understood you a little bit ago to say to Mr. Jones that if the 
regulations were not satisfactory, you would not cooperate, your company would 
not have to cooperate because it is voluntary on your part. This is a subject for 
Congress to legislate on. You do not supiwse that it would hardly be right to 
allow the parties to decide for themselves whether they would cooperate or not? 

Mr. Danaheb. I do not know why.- I think you are going on the supposition 
that every phase of this bill is needed, or no bill at all. We are cooperating out 
there now without any laws. We are cooperating with the Forest Service. The 
Forest Service and the lumbermen are cooperating out there with the State 
forestry board. 

Mr. Tincher. Now, let us see if you are cooperating. You are fighting fire. Of 
course, any fellow would do that. You do not have to tell him or lead him to 
rush in and fight a fire. You are cutting smaller trees to-day out in your country 
in your association, perhaps, than you ever did in the history of the country. 
About how much forestry consers-ation have the lumber companies engaged in? 

Mr. Danaheb. It depends on what you mean by forestry conservation. There 
are two schools of thought in the raising of timber. One is to take the more suit- 
able timber, and I am now talking of the pine country of California, and in the 
West, to take all of the merchantable timber, ail of the timber that will make 
salable lumber on the ground, with the exception possibly of a few seed trees. 

Those seed trees do not need to be awfully old and big and of the best stock. 
They can be defective trees, or they can be the undergrowth trees that are posi- 
tively too small to make real merchantable lumber, and then to reforest and re- 
stock that through natural processes instead of planting trees and by protecting 
them from fire, allow them to come up from natural processes and grow a forest. 

The other school advocates selective cutting; that you go in and the trees 
are marked out and that you can take that tree, and you can not take this 
tree and that you could those two trees over there, but you can not take this 
tree, and that you can only take trees of a certain size, and that you must leave 
the smaller trees. 

Now, if you are going in for that selective cutting method, it means a great 
expense, and it means that if when you leave a certain number of these trees 
that are now valuable for lumber, you expose them to the danger of fire, })e- 
cause the fire risk is a big thing, and it has been impossible and probably always 
will be impossible to keep the fire out, and if a fire runs through there it will 
kill those trees. 
Mr. Tincheb. Now, as I understand you, you do not advocate the school of 

selective cutting? 

Mr. Danaheb. No, sir. 
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Mr. TiNCHEB, Who does advocate that; do you know anything about who 
advocates that? Has any State of any consequence adopted that course? 

Mr. Danaheb. I do not know about that. 

Mr. Clabke. Under this bill, could not the Secretary withhold appropria- 
tions? 

Mr. Danaheb. I think he can ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Clabke. So that it would be very objectionable if he took that course, 
then? 

Mr. Danaheb. No, sir. 

Mr. Tincheb. You said that it could be. Has it been tried anywhere that you 
know of? 

Mr. Danaheb. I do not think so. It is not being tried in the West that I know 
of. Xow, the Government regulations at the present time do not call for selec- 
tive cutting. They used to. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Is not that the ^method that is used by the 
foresters, where they select the timber, and is not only a part of it to be cut? 

Mr. Danaheb. Well, they leave certain trees, but they take practically every- 
thing just now that is merchantable timber. 

Mr. SnelIh How small down do they cut the trees? That is, how big does 
a tree have to be before you consider it merchantable timber, and what sized 
trees on the average do you leave, and how many per acre? 

Mr. Danaheb. Well, that is a hard question to answer, because it depends 
upon the general logging conditions. 

Mr. Snell. What sized timber do you take, 10 inches or a foot, or what, as a 
general proposition? 

Mr. Danaheb. That depends upon the general logging condition. That is a 
proposition that depends upon the condition, the logging condition, the part of 
tile country, whether it is rough and whether it is a hard place to get the tim- 
ber, or whether or not it is an easy place to get out of. You can afford to take 
smaller trees that will produce a lower quality of lumber if they are located 
in an easy place to get out, and if they are in a hard place you would leave those 
trees. 

Mr. Snell. Well, as a general lumbering operation, how small do you cut 
them? 

Mr. Danaheb. We cut — in pine — we cut down to about 16 inches at tlie pres- 
ent fme. 

Mr. Snell. Nothing less than 16 inches? 

Mr. Danaheb. Not very much. 

Mr. Snell. Then you leave quite a good deal of standing timber on an acre 
when you get through? 

Mr. Danaheb. No; there is not a great deal. Conditions in California are 
different. They have less small growth there. 

Mr. Snell. I know that the conditions are d'fferent there, and that is the 
reason why I want to have you explain. 

Mr. Danaheb. There may be two or there may be three or there may be 
half a dozen of those small trees left standing. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. On an acre? 

Mr. Danaheb. On an acre. It depends on the pine and the hillside you are 
on and on so many conditions that it is impossible to say just what would be 
left. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. The trees you speak of as being left are good 
for seed trees, are they? 

Mr. Danaheb. Yes, sir; they are mature enough to produce seed. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Don't the cutting of the trees off of the hillsides or the 
mountains cause erosion by permitting the top soil to wash away? If some of 
those trees were left, would they not protect the soil? 

Mr. Danaheb. Well, the small trees would not have much to do with it, 
because you do not get enough underbrush to protect the soil from erosion. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Is it not the lumbermen and the other individuals who do 
not clear up or burn the slash that makes the t'mber lands liable to fire? 

Mr. Danaheb. Yes, sir. The destrucfon of the slash is a very important 
qnestion. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. What do you do with your slash? 

Mr. Danaheb. It is not easy to say. Out in California there is no compul- 
sory law. A year ago, in December, 1920, the State forester called a meeting 
of the pine-lumber men to discuss this question, and we had a good big meeting. 
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and put it up to them to nee If they would promise for the season 1921 to dis- 
|M)8e of their sia^h iu some manner. 

Tiiere are several ways that it can l>e done. You can pile the brush and 
burn it. That is one way to do t, and it costs about $15 an acre. Or you can 
Just bum it as it la.v.s or you can burn fire trails around it and protect it and 
leave it there; but the question was to make some disposition of their slash. 
The lumbermen proniise<l to do that, and our report and the foresters' report, 
both on I>eceinl)er 30 showeil that 70 per cent of the lumbermen in the State 
had acted on it. and the lumbermen who cut over 10,000,000 feet i>er annum 
had disposed of — ^liacl hiaile an eflfort to dispose of — their slash durinjr that 
year. That was done under that suggestion. 

Now the State forester has called another meeting for the 25th of this month, 
at which time we are going to again take up with the. lumbermen this slash- 
dsposal question, putting up t<i them two or three alternate propositions to 
see just what they want to do. They can follow out the Forest Service method 
of piling and burning their brush or in burning it in two or three other ways. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. You say that 70 per cent made an eflfort? 

Mr. Danaher. Seventy per cent made an eflfort. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. What percentage of the slash have they burned? 

Mr. Danaher. Well, I think that last year practically all of the slash was 
burned. It was not entirely cleaned, but it was handled to such an extent and 
burne<l up to such an extent as to protect the slash so that there would be les-^ 
flre menace. 

Mr. Kincheloe. You answeretl Mr. Tincher's question, that the only thing 
your a.«&<ociation did out there toward reforestation was to fight flre. 

Mr. Danaher. Fight fire ; and in that connection Mr. Greeley made the state- 
ment that fire fighting was at least 75 per cent of this question. We believe 
that on the Pacific coast, in the States west of the Rocky Mountains, that firtj 
prevention consists of at least 90 per cent of this question. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Could, you not do that under the present law If Congress 
just simply increased the appropriation? 

Mr. Dak'aher. Yes, sir; you can fight fire under that. 

Mr. Clarke. Is there not a great deal of diflference because of the country? 
On the west coast you have a great deal more of a problem, west of the Cas- 
cade Range, and east of the Cascade Range you get the white pine. So that 
this problem diflfers a great deal in different localities. 

Mr. Danaheb. It absolutely differs. 

Mr. Tincher. Has any effort toward reforestation or tree planting been made 
by any of the States, the planting of new trees? 

Mr. Danaher. I understand that some of the States are planting trees. My 
understanding is that they are planting them in Michigan. I think they are 
planting in Massachusetts, and possibly in New York State. 

Mr. Snell. They are planting thousands of them. The State of New I'ork is 
<loing that without any Federal assistance. 

Mr. Danaher. The State of New York; yes. 

Mr. Tincher. They are showing some speed themselves at home. 

Mr. Snell. I understood you to say that you have a certain amount of co- 
operation between the States and the special committee of the lumber asso- 
ciations in your State. I wish you would explain briefly just how that works 
out and just what is being done. . 

Mr. Danaher. Well, that is what is known as the California Forestry Com- 
mittee, formed about two years ago, at a time when the lumber industry and the 
Forest Service did not agree at all and the State forestry ofl[ice did not think 
much of the Forest Service and the B'orest Service thought less of the State 
forester. So there was a kind of a three-cornered flght, and for the purpose 
of trying to bring the different parties of interest closer together we called 
a meeting and eventually formed the California State Forestry Committee, 
having representatives on that from the forestry school of the University of 
California, the United States Forest Service, the State board of forestr5% and 
the State forester's ofl^ice, the redwood lumbermen, through their association, 
and the pine-lumber industrj'. 

We got together to see if we could not agree, and we could not agree on 
anything at first. Finally, we started down the line, on different things, to 
see if we could not agree on certain things, and we got a list of three or four 
things, on forestry methods we could agree on ; but after we got better ac- 
quainted and talked matters over, and got the other man's point of view and 
really tried to understand what he w^as hitting at, we developed a spirit for 
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good feeling out there, and there is to-day a feeling on the part of the industrj-, 
the lumber industry to-day, that the State board and the Forest Service are 
not trying to put anything over on them ; that tbey can be trusted, and there 
is a feeling on the part of the State forestry service tliat the lumbermen 
are cooperating, and there is a feeling on the part of the State board, and the 
State forestr>^ service that the lumbermen are cooperating with them, and 
there is also a splendid spirit of cooperation between the State forestry service 
and the United States Forest Service. 

Now, this is where we are able to make one advance in the protection of the 
slash over what the State board was able to do. We employed one man from 
the forestry service, a man whom they could not afford to employ, because 
they had no money, and the reports are joint, being forwarded both to the 
State and to the forest service. 

Mr. Snell. Then, you liave actually proved that you can bring about co- 
operation and get together the Federal service, the State service, and the in- 
dividual landowners in the State of California? 
Mr. Danaher. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TiNCHER. Are you not afraid that you will develop such aftection be- 
tween you, such an Alphonse and Gaston feeling, that the public is liable to 
get leary of it? We are still paying an awful pricje for lumber. 
Dr. Danaheb. I do not see any chance. But this is a good proposition. 
Mr. KingheloeS. I want to find out how you will work under this bill. I 
understood you to say that at least 90 per cent of the forest lands of Cali- 
fornia are owned by private individuals? 
Mr. Danaher. No; I do not think I said that. I did not mean to. 
Mr. Kincheloe. How much of it is owned by private individuals? 
Mr. Danaheb. I think it is around — some place around 50 per cent. There 
are three or four big forests, national forests, in California, and I doubt if it 
would be over 60 per cent owned by individuals. 

Mr. Kincheloe. Well, there are millions of acres owned by. private indi- 
viduals in California? 
Mr. Danaheb. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kincheloe. Do you think, if this bill should become a law, hereafter 
the Federal Government is going to cooperate with the State of California in 
the reforestation of these forest lands, at least to the extent of lire fighting? 
And if the State of California should come across and appropriate 50-50 with 
the Federal Government, then this money would be available for the reforesta- 
tion of millions of acres owned by private individuals, allowing them to fight 
fires and everything that is necessary for reforestation, which, of course, 
would enhance the value of these millions of acres owned by individuals, by 
the taxpayers' money, from which they would get no direct benefit or the only 
benefit that they would get would be a better scheme of reforestation of these 
lands, at the expense of the rest of the country. Is not that true? 
Mr. Danaheb. No, sir ; I do not think that is quite the way it would work out. 
Mr. Kincheloe. Well, I would like to know under this bill how it would 
work out, then? 

Mr. Danaheb. The general theory of the forest economists is that at least 
half the cost or more of protecting that timber would be paid by the individuals 
or by private owners. 
Mr. Kincheloe. Well, I am talking about this bill. 
Mr. Danaheb. Well, imder the terms of that bill. 
Mr. Kincheloe. W^ell, let us see. Section 2 says : 

"That in no case other than for preliminary investigations shall the amount 
expended by the Federal Government in any State during any fiscal year under 
the foregoing section exceed the amount expended by the State " — not by indi- 
viduals — " for the same purposes during the same fiscal year, including the 
exi»enditures of forest owners required by State law," etc. 

So the facts are that the Federal Government is riot going to expend more 
money in California than your State legislature is going to appropriate. 
Mr. Danaher. No, sir. 

Mr. KiNCHETX)E. The Secretary of Agriculture is not going to look for any 
private contributions you have to make as individual owners, and the Federal 
^Jovernnient is going to spend dollar for dollar that the State Legislature of 
<'alifomia appropriates. 
Mr. Danaher. Yes. 

Mr. Kincheloe. The result is that it is going to enhance the value of Uie 
proi)erty of private individuals out there to the extent of millions. 
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Mr. Danahkk. Well, but the I^e^islature of California would not appropriate 
enough money to look after the private land in the State entirely, and the 
lumber men have to put un nearly two for one for what the legislature will 
appropriate. That is the way it is worlting out in other States. 

Mr. KiKciiELOE. I understood you to say a while ago that the State of Cali- 
fornia owned but very little of this forest. 

Mr. Dana HER. Well, I did say that, but the fact is that there is a lot of 
State land in California. Most of it is down in the foothills, and it is not what 
we, out there, consider real forest lands. There is some timber on it now, and 
some of it is now in forest, but it is not land that you would expect to use for 
the growing of timber, because it would probably be of greater value for agii- 
cultural purposes, for the raising of fruit. 

Mr. KixcHELOB. But the fact remains, whatever money the State of Cali- 
fornia would get from you under this bill, from the Federal Government, or 
whatever money it would appropriate that was expended upon these millions 
of acres privately owned would be of the greatest service to the individual 
owners concerned? 

Mr. Danaher. Yes, sir; and the individual owner has to have some help, 
if he is going to look after these things. The point is going to be reached after 
a while where he can not bear all of the burden of looking after cut-over lands, 
and pay the t^xes that are required. 

Mr. KiNCHEix)E. But the fact remains that this would be a very attractive 
proposition if this bill is passed, so far as the private ownership of these mil- 
lions of acres of land out there are concerned, w^ould it not? 

Mr. Danaher. I do not think I quite f^et your meaning. There is this about 
it: The o>Mier8 are to-day in every State in the West, practically, paying all 
the cost of looking after their own lands. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Y^es ; they certainly are protecting their own property. That 
is a natural thing for them to do. What I am talking about is that the total 
expended by the Federal Government and your State — and if the State of 
California, the legislature, appropriates money that is expended on these mil- 
lions of acres of private individuals, it is just that much gratis, so far as the 
individuals are concerned. That is what I am talking about. I can see no 
great patriotic purpose for a fellow to look after his own property and protect 
his own timber. If my house catches on fire it would not be patriotic for me 
to put it out if I can; but I am talking about this money that comes out of 
the taxpayers to the Federal Government and the taxpayers to California for 
the protection of these millions of acres. That is going to enhance your prop- 
erty, and it is so much gratis. 

Mr. Danaher. Certainly, and for this reason 

Mr. KiNCHELOE (interposing). Because you will not sell this timber any 
cheaper. The private individuals are not going to sell their lumber any cheaper 
when this bill is put upon the statutes? 

. Mr. Danaher. The taxpayers would not be required to look after the pro- 
tection of our forests. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Why, this bill says so. 

Mr. Danaher. It may give that impression, but that is not the way it works' 
out ; the way that I understand it works. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. You mean to say that this appropriation would not be ex- 
pended for fighting fires? 

Mr. Danaher. Yes ; I think some of this would be expended for that purpose. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. So, to that extent, you would benefit by it? 

Mr. Danaher. If I may, I would like to call your attention to this meeting 
called by the State board of forestry of California for the 25th. We are jro- 
ing to submit to the lumbermen a plan and ask them to cooperate with the 
State board, and through the State Board with the Forestry Service, by plac- 
ing all of their lands, under the control of the State board for fire fighting; 
and the lands of the* private owners that are within the national forest re- 
serves will then be turned over by the State board to the National Forest Serv- 
ice, and we are going to ask the lumbermen to pay what it costs to protect 

that land. 
Mr. KiNCHELOE. Well, why do you need any of this appropriation here? \vny 

do you not go ahead and do that? 

Mr. Danaher. We are going to try to do that. What we are doing at present 
out there, and what we did last year, was to cooperate with the Forestry Service. 
The lumbermen did it. Over 70 per cent of them cooperated and paid all of 
the costs of looking after that, but there is a lot of no-man's land in there. 
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a lot of land that has been cut over. It belongs to different people that will 
not pay any fire protection. They will not protect their own land. If you 
force them to do that, they let it go back for taxes. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. I understand. Then, at your next meeting, you mean to 
propose to turn the forests of the individuals over to the State forestry service 
of (California, and then if this bill becomes a law, the State forestry service 
will turn it over to the Federal Government and let Uncle Sam protect your 
property ? 

Mr. Danaheib. Yes, sir ; help protect the cut-over lands for the benefit of the 
public. 

Mr. KiNCHi«xoE. Yes; y(m want your lands protected by the Federal Gov- 
eriuiivnt. but you are not going to give the timber away, are you? 

Mr. Danaheb. No, sir ; we are not going to give it away. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. You do not think that you would get any benefit out of it? 

Mr. Danaher. Yes, sir; we would get benefit out of it and we are willing 
to pay for the benefit that we get (mt of it. But the main purpose, the main 
l>enetit that is going to come out of the protecfon of the new forest grown is 
to the public. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. There is going to be a pecuniary benefit to you gentlemen. 

Mr. Danaher. But we can not afford, under the present circumstances, to 
w that far in protecting the timber for the future. Now, without help a great 
(leal of this property, a great deal of this land, is going to go back to the 
State and counties for taxes. 

Mr, Jones. Let me ask you a question. Did you not say a while ago that 
your companies, or the companies belonging to your association, cut last year 
about 750,000,000 out of the 950000,000 feet of timber? 

Mr. Danaher. Yes, sir; approximately that much. 

Mr. Jones. Now, the companies cutting the other 200,000,000 feet are not 
iift-mbers of your association, are they? 

Mr. Danaher. No, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Well, is there anyone here representing them? 

Mr. Danaher. No, sir ; I think the big majority of that stuff is represented 
by some fly-by-night 257 mills, which cut in the neighborhood of 150,000,000 
feet a year. 

Mr. Jones. Have they an organization? 

Mr. Danaher. They are little mills not organized. They are the little 
fly-by-night mills, three men in a mill, that will cut a board and then when 
they get it cut carry it over to some other place. They are mills that cut three 
or four hundred thousand feet a season up to three or four million feet. They 
are not organized. Nobody represents them. They are doing nothing in 
tlie way of fire prevention. They are the worse menace for fires we have out 
there, because you can not get them to do anything. They may have 40 acres, 
or they m-ay have 160 acres, and when they get through they are through. 
They do not have any money. There is no way of getting at them, because 
they wlil let the land go back to the State. 

Mr. Jones. You say they will let the land go back to the State? 

Mr. Danaher. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Jones. The land that they own? 

Mr. Danaher. The land is not valuable. They will either let it go back 
to the State, or sometimes if there is en9ugh of it in that neighborhood ta 
make a success for grazing; they can sell it for grazing purposes after it isi 
cut over. 

Mr. Jones. If the land goes back to the State, and the State or National 
Oovemment is going to regrow it, the State will be better off if it went baclr 
to the State? 

Mr. Danaher. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Then, you will not have a Government appropriation for the 
money to develop the land being held by private owners? 

Mr. Danaher. Well, I can not say that. If you want timber, enough timber 
in this country to satisfy the needs of the country in the future, or what is 
estimated to be enough to meet its needs, it will have to be protected, and the 
public is going to be the beneficiary because they will then be getting cheaper 
building material than they would otherwise. 

Mr. Jones. I understand that, but if the present owners allow the land to 
Ro back to the State — the land is practically valueless as it stands as cut-over 
land? 

Mr. Danaher. Yes, sir ; it is of very little value. 
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Mr. .Tones. Then, if tlie Government is going to spend money to rehabilitate 
that land and make forests of it again, and tlie public does not Iiave tliat laud, 
what benefit Ls the public going to get for land that they do not own? 

Mr. Danaher. They will have the land. 

Mr. Jones. No: where It Mongs to your company and the companies of your 
association. 

Mr. Danaher. Where it belongs to our company, the acreage we have, we 
have got to sell it for grazing purposes to the cattlemen and the sheepmen. 

Mr. Jones. You mean lease it for grazing? , 

Mr. Danaher. No; I mean sell it. 

Mr. Jones. Sell the fee outright? 

Mr. Danaher. Y^es, sir. We can not pay the taxes on it, because when you 
put that stuflf to grazing it is practically gone so far as ever raising any timber- 
that is, cut-over land — because the sheepmen and cattlemen believe in buniiiif): 
it oflP as much as they can to get range. 

Mr. Jones. Right there, you mean to say that your members that belong to 
yimr association are not holding any cut-over land, and that they are making 
dis])osition of it as soon as possible; is that it? 

Mr. Danaher. No, sir; they are practically all holding their cut-over land, 
with the exception of a ifew. 

Mr. Jones. With the hope that the Government will spend money in making 
a forest of it? 

Mr. Danaher. Not altogether, but with the hope that the Government will 
help us carry the burden, or that the Government w^ill buy our land for forestry 
purposes for what we can get out of it for grazing purposes. 

M. Jones. Well, has there been any organized offer of that land to the Gov- 
ernment for the price that it can be sold for grazing purposes? 

Mr. Danaher. I do not know. I do not think there h^s. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. What is the value of that land when sold for grazing pur- 
poses? 

Mr. Danaher. It is sold for from $1.50 to $3.50. 

Mr. Jones. Well, if it brings that for grazing purposes, why is it, if it is 
not worth anything for timber to you, so far as your companies are concerned. 
why have not your companies disposecl of it as cut-over timber? 

Mr. Danaher. You can not dispose of its that way. 

Mr. Jones. Well, if that is the market price and it is worth that for grazing: 
purposes it would seem that you could dispose of it, otherwise it would not be 
worth that. 

Mr. Danaher. Now, take companies like the Michigan-California Lumber Co.. 
which I represent ; all of the timber in their hands is within the boundaries of 
the El Dorado National Forest. It seems reasonable to us that eventually the 
Government will want that land to come into that forest. 

Mr. .loNEs. Well, there are many instances where companies have traded this 
cut-over land to the (Jovernment for timber land, are there not? 

Mr. Danaher. On the basis of valuation per acre for cut-over land and per 
thousand value, stumpage value, or timber. In other words, if the Foresty 
Service appraises cut over land at $2 an acre and asks $3.50 a thousand for pine 
timber stumpage we give them an acre and a fraction and get 1,000 feet of pine 
timber. 

Mr. Jones. Well the Government sells this pine timber that takes 50 to 100 
years to grow for $3.50 a thousand,' and then you are going to expect them to 
build it up for you for nothing? 

Mr. Danaher. Timber grows just the same as any other crop, and ripens 
just as grain ripens, and then if you do not harvest your crop it deteriorates. 
There are in the mountains out there a great deal of timber too ripe now, and 
it would be better for cutting now because it is of more value to-day than it 
will be 50 or 100 years from now. You can not indefinitely hold timber any more 
than you can indefinitely hold your wheat in the field. 

Mr. Jones. Then if the Government should take over the rebuilding of these 
forests then your companies will ultimately either lease this land for, grazing 
purposes or dispose of it in fee or let it go back to the State for taxes? 

Mr. Danaher. Under the present taxes and economic conditions we would be 
obliged to do that. 

Mr. Jones. And you would let it go back to the State? 

Mr. Danaher. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Now these other individual owners you referred to, are they in 
favor of legislation of this character? 
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:Mr. Danaheb. Why, I do not think so. 

Mr. Jones. Then there is not a unanimous opinion in favor of this? 

Mr. Danaher. We have men in the industry and pretty big men vi^ho are not 
in favor of this legislation. 

Mr. Jones. What reason do they give as their objection? 

Mr. Danaheb. They give the reasons that were brought out by you that they 
do not want to take chances of putting their business under the control of 
.*<onie men sitting in Washington. 

Mr. Jones. They are a little bit afraid that this man sitting in Washington 
is going to make regulations favoj^able to the big organized owners which will 
not be to their interests, are they not? 

Mr. Danaher. Possibly they are. Possibly they are afraid of just those 
things. I am talking not about the little men, but I am speaking of the big 
men in our organization who are fraid. They are afraid that regulation might 
be put out 

Mr. Jones (interposing). They are afraid that the regulation which the big 
hiterests would suggest and adopt would be ratified by the Government and that 
they will be of such a nature that they can not operate individually. 

Mr. Danaheb. I think that you and I are talking at cross purposes. I am 
referring in this to the larger men in the industry, not the scattered little fel- 
lows — and there are many of them — ^but the larger men who are afraid of this 
new policy. 

]Sow, with regard to the little men, I do not know what their idea is, par- 
ticularly because they are not permanent. A man will go in and use a traction 
engine to furnish power for his mill and put in a little mill with a circular 
saw and he may cut out 40 acres, and then after he has done that he would be 
done as a lumberman. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Those are the kind of mills that they refer 
to in Michigan as portables? 

Mr. Danaheb. Portables; yes, sir; only they are bigger than the mills they 
use in Michigan and require more power. 

These men will go in there and haul their lumber by wagon and truck, and 
so on and so forth, and they may be in the lumber business- out there for a 
year or five years, or a longer time, then they go out of business. 

Mr. Jones. These are the men you refer to that cut the 200,000,000 feet last 
year? 

Mr. Danaheb. There are a lot of them. They have small plants, and they 
just cut the timber that they have. And they have timber enough that they 
are able to work sometimes for five years. The great majority of men there 
cutting 5,000,000 to 10,000,000 feet, I think, are working on Government timber. 

Mr. Jones. Let us see if they are not afraid of this, that some regulations 
will be promulgated by the National Government, or the National Government 
in cooperation with the officials of your organizations, that will place such a 
burden of organization on them that they can not afford to do the organization 
work that the companies out there will require. 

Mr. Danaheb. I do not know ; but I do not believe that that is so, because I 
<-an not see what regulations we could put on for the timber industry out there 
that would affect these men dxiring the time that they are working on their 
own timber. 

Mr. Jones. Well, do not some of the little fellows cut prices pretty heavily 
sx)metimes when they get up against it? 

Mr. Danaheb. Not sometimes. They generally sell their cut ahead to get 
financial assistance, and they sell at a certain lump price for their whole 
entire cut. 

Mr. Jones. Well, they are not in a financial situation so that they can hold 
the lumber or the timber, and they must go ahead and sell it on the market 
for what they can get for it? 

Mr. Danaheb. Whatever they can get or shut down, and their overhead when 
they are shut down is not so very great. 

Mr. Jones. The tendency of these individual men is to reduce the price of 
lumber, is it not? 

Mr. Danaheb. No, sir. 

Mr. Jones. The tendency of their operation is to reduce the price of lumber. 
In other words, if these fellows were financially able to handle the situation 
and could tide the thing over, the industry cQuld get its own prices, could it not? 

Mr. Danaheb. Why, no ; that hardly works out, because with the amount of 
lumber that they cut, it is hardly a drop in the bucket, as compared with the 
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amount that is sold out there now. They cut somewhere around 23 per cent of 
our production, and that, as I have said, is contracted for generallj' before it is 
cut, so that it is out of the market by tlie time the bigger man*s production 
moves, by the time his is ready to sell. 

Mr. Jones. I know ; but it tends to furnish a supply and in that way affects 
the market. An additional supply affects the market, no matter when it is 
8o!d. 

Mr. Danaher. As the law of supply and demand works; yes. And because 
of the great supply the price might be a little lower, but it does not really affect 
the market so far as we are concerne<l to any great extent. 

Mr. Jones. Well. now. if the (iovernnient sliould issue regulations covering: 
the cutting and utilization of that timber, the channels in which it could he 
use<l and covering all the details of operation, it might be a good deal more 
difficult for an individual who Is not well equipped financially to comply with 
all of those regulaticms than for the man w^ho was. 

Mr. Danahkr. Yes ; that probably would be true. 

Mr. JoNER. Well, now, do these companies that make up your association 
is.sue a regular schedule of quotations of prices that they send out, price lists, 
printed price lists ; or what means do they use In getting their prices to their 
customers? 

Mr. Danaher. Most of them send out price lists to their customers. 

Mr. Jones. Printed price lists? 

Mr. Danaher. Printe<l: yes, sir. 

Mr. McLArcHLiN of Michigan. Did you say that your association sends them 
out, or are they .<^ent out by the individual members of your association? 

Mr. Danaher. By the individual members. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. I would like to ask you what your idea is, as to how you 
Interpret this bill as regards the allotment or apportionment of the appropria- 
tions set forth in the bill to the various States? 

Mr. Danaher. I do not believe I get quite what you mean. How nuicli 
money every State gets? 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Yes; what is your idea with relation to that part of it? 

Mr. Danaher. Well, under that the State might get as much as the State 
expends. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. As much as the State expends? 

Mr. Danaher. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. In other words, if California expended $100,000,000, the 
Government would put up $100,000,000 to match California's expenditure? 

Mr. Danaher. Well, there is nothing in the bill that makes it obligatory on 
the part of the Government that it put up that amount. It may put enoujrh 
appropriation to match the State appropriation dollar for dollar, or may not. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. My idea is this, that some influential man, leader, or a man 
with a national influence, might come here under this bill, and get an amount 
of money that was greater than any individual State provided. 

Mr. Danaher. No, sir; I believe that the way it is worked out now is that 
the allotments for the States for 1922 are based on the amount of money spent 
by them during 1921. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. The way this bill is interpreted is what I am trying to finl 
out. Under this bill how will you get your allotment for the State of Cali- 
fornia ? 

Mr. Danaher. That would be my interpretation, and then the amount the 
Government has to spend would be prorated among the States. If the Govern- 
ment has a million to spend, and all of the Slates have spent $10,000,000, each 
State would only get 10 per cent of the amount of money that they had spent. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. In other words, I believe you stated before that California 
spent $150,000 on her work for reforestation and fire prevention? 

Mr. Danaher. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Now, under that plan she would ^et 10 per cent, ftnd that is 
all that would be given her, which would allow her but $15,000 under this bill, 
according to the expenditure for last year? 

Mr. Danaher. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. At the same time the bill reads, Mr. Ten Eyck. 
that the amount shall not exceed the amount expended. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Well, I was just asking for his idea as to this to see what 
his interpretation of the bill is. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. That point is not open for interpretation. 
The Secretary might refuse to spend any money in a State. 
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Mr. Ten Eyck. That is just the idea. The Secretary, if he so desires, could 
discriminate against a State, could he not? 

Mr. Danaher. I guess he could. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Do you think that is fair to put that power into the hands of 
the Secretary of Agriculture that would permit him to discriminate against 
any one State in the Union, provided they were willing to live up to the rest 
of the regulations? 

Mr. Danaher. I do not think that the Secretary could discriminate against 
a State if the State fulfilled the requirements that are set forth. 

The Chairman. Suppose that half of the States appropriate enough money 
to take up all of the appropriation. Half of the States would get all of the 
appropriation. 

Mr. Danaher. I do not understand it that way. The way it has worked is 
that if the States have complied with the laws the money is prorated to the 
State, 

The Chairman. This bill does not provide for that appropriation. Appro- 
priations are generally carried in other bills. 

Mr. Danaher. I am not familiar enough with that part of the bill to discuss 
it. We indorse the Snell bill. We indorse more particularly the cooperative 
features of the Snell bill. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. You indorse the substance but not the detail of the bill? 

Mr. Danaher. Not necessarily the detail of this bill, though we accept, it. 
This bill could probably be rewritten, making it clearer in some points. I do not 
know. I am not a lawyer, and I could not tell you anything about that. The 
lumbermen have indorsed the cooperative features, and by that we mean co- 
oiieration. We believe that we can get real cooperation under the terms of 
this bill. If we can not, and if it is going to be a one-man power, I do not 
believe that the lumber industry would have indorsed it; but we have worked 
so closely to the Forest Service, and we know from expeiience all through the 
West that cooperation is possible, that the Forest Service and the State forestry 
lK)ards and officials will cooperate with the lumber industry, and it gives them a 
voice and listens to their counsel, that we are willing tx) take any chances 
that might come up in such a bill. 

Whether it has just the right wording in different places, I do not know. 
I am going entirely on the principle of the thing. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Well, what we want to know is the amount, the maximum 
amount, the Government has got to spend annually and we want to know the 
amount each State is entitled to, so we may propose some way that it be properly 
distributed. 

With our roads, we have a certain system of distribution. We cooperate 
with the States in the building of highways, but, of course, that is cooperating 
with the State in constructing its own property, as a highway is naturally 
the property of the Commonwealth and will come directly under the supervision 
of the State. 

We are in this bill cooperating with the States in the fostering of private 
business, as it were, which is a little different. 

Mr. Danaher. Would you call the growing of timber a private. business? 
We in the lumber business do not believe that it is a private business. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Would you call it a public utility? 

Mr. Danaher. We think something should be done for the benefit that will 
be derived in the future. 

Mr. Kincheloe. Do you want the Government to fix the price that you will 
set for your timber? 

Mr. Danaher. No, sir; we do not. 

Mr. Kincheloe. Well, if it is a public affair, why should not the Government 
fix the price? 

Mr. Danaher. We would say that the timber on hand at the present time 
owneil by us is not public property. 

Mr. Kincheloe. I understood that you looked at it, you gentlemen did, as a 
imblic business. 

Mr, Danaher. If that is your understanding, you misunderstood me, because 
^ve want to clearly confine 

Mr. Kincheloe (interposing). How do you feel personally with regard to the 
present regulations for the selling of timber off of the forest reserves? Would 
.v«'u be willing for the Government to fix the same rulings for the sale of your 
timber? 
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Mr. r>ANAHEK. No, sir; 1 «lo not tliiiik 1 would, iKt-ause I think there is souit^ 
quest i<»ii anion;; the foresier> as t«» the advisaliiliiy of s<»me of those rules for 
the exi»einliture of ?ir» or *ir» 

Mr. KiNCHKLOE nnteri)i»s1n}f ». The Seeretarj of Agrk-ulture under this bill — 
If thif« h.II l»e<-onies a law — will haw the jntwer to do that: will he not? 

Mr. Hanaher. Yes; hut umler tliis liill he wouUl Ik* inellned to talk over and 
see the praetical side and e\iierinH>iit and tind out which was really the right 
way to do it. 

Mr. KiN<*HKij«»E. Well, 1 am talking aUmt the law. You are putting words of 
intention in the hill as to the Se<'retary of Agriculture. 1 am talking about tiiis 
law, if it passes. He can regulate the sale of your timber just as if it were on 
a forest reserve and were |»ubli<- business. Why shimld you gentlemen get re- 
forestation and fire-flghting protectiim. If the tJovennnent is going to regulate 
it that much, to the extent of protecting your proi^erty, why should not the 
SiHTttnrj- of Agi'iculture put the .same standard on yours as on Governuieni 
tJmbt»r? 

Mr. I»AXAHER. We do n«»t admit that we are a public utility. We are not 
asking for (SoverHUient help or prote<-tion: we are iverfectly willing to protect 
ourselves. 

Mr. KiNCHiiLOE. You do not think, then, that any of this money should ho- 
exi)ended for helping tight tires and protecting your property? 

Mr. Danaher. Yes: we would be satisfied if we <*<mld sei-ure assistance and 
cof liberation in the ftgliting of tires. 

Mr. KiNcHELOE. Well, tluit is a diflFerent argument. I am talking about the 
law. You do not c<mtemplate that j«ny assistance will be necessary in th!s con- 
nection — well, let me ask this question, then I am through. Something was: 
Raid alKtut this bill c^mijmring with the goo<l roads bill yesterday at the hearing, 
standing on all f<iurs with the go<Hl rojids bill. I think the good roads bill 
Ktands on the statutes of the I'nited States to-day first and foremost. Every 
dollar expended there Is not for the benefit of any individual. Nobody person- 
ally receives any direct l/enetit of it except the fact that maybe it enhances tlie 
property contiguous to the roads, which is not in the purview of the bill : but to 
every State is apportioned so much of the Federal Government's money to build 
its roads, based on p<»pulation, baseil on mileage of roads, etc. Now. every 
State in the I'nion, every taxpayer in the Union is a direct beneficiary under 
this good roads bill, liecauj^e each Slate is set out and each amount is equitably 
distributed, and the Federal Government puts up dollar for dollar with the- 

State. 

Every man, woman, and child in the Republic is a direct beneficiary of the 

good roads' bill. 

Now, take this bill : I do not know whether or not — I am not acquainted in 
the State of Kansas— but take the State of Kansas, and it may be that there is 
no national forest in Kansas, yet the people tliere are going to have to con- 
tribute their proixirtion of this Federal money to be expended not only for the 
forestry reservation in California, but expendetl on your private property from 
which they receive no benefit in the world, except, perhaps, the next genera- 
tion will have an opportunity to buy some lumber. 

Mr. Danaher. That is correct. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. I do not thaik it is parallel at all to the good roads' bill. 
Now, we want national conservation, but here you have admitted that your 
State did practically nothing, you have admitted that the private owners of the 
propertv have not been protecting the trees, you have admited that the public 
sentiment in California is so strong that you can not get an adequate appro- 
priation from the State legislature and yet you come here to ask it of the Fed- 
eral Government, and the taxpayers of Kansas, to contribute money not only 
for the reforesting of the forests of California, but as a direct beneficiary, as 
a private individual, but as a direct beneficiary you think it is parallel to the 

good roads' bill. 

Mr. Danaher. May I ask a question? How do you figure that private indi- 
viduals are direct beneficiaries of this money expended for forest protection? 

Mr KiNCHELOE. I will answer your question. You gentlemen. If you did not 
think that vou were going to be benefited by the Federal money appropriated 
tinder this bill that you were not going to be benefited by the appropriation of 
the State of California to reforest this cut-over land, you would not be here 
advocating this bill. You expect to get some benefit, do you not? 

Mr. Danaher. We expect to get some. We expect great benefits. Also, we 
expect to pay for the benefit that we get. We are willing to pay our share, abso- 
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hiTely. We are willing to pay mort* than our sbare, but we tliink that the big 
beuelit that reforesting is going: to be is to the future and the future people and 

HOT 

-Mr. KiNf'HELOE (interposing). I realisse that it is a big question, and thrt it is 
our duty to take care of posterity- ; but tlie i)(»int 1 am making is that it was 
sai<l yesterday that this stood four-square -with the g<M»d roads bill. I do not 
Til ink there is any comjiarisou at all. 

Mr. Dakaher, Well, the good roads bill does help the projierty along the road.. 
rhf private property, and it helr)s immensely. 

Mr. KiiscHELOE. It helps in that connection ; yes. 

Mr. Danaher. And there is no assessment particularly against that iJroperty 
tor That road. Those States are assessed to pay for the r<iads. Now, this one 
will iiumensely helj) the lumber industry, and we expect to pay a fair proportkm 
of the cost. 

Mr. KiNCHFLOE. Another thing, every man, woman, and child benefits from 
tiie good roads. They get to drive over those roads without it costing them a 
dollar for the benefit of driving over them. This timber bill will benefit you and 
other individuals, and I do not l>elieve you will have to pay for it, but I do not 
lH»iieve that it is right to tax the taxpayers of other States for the purpose of 
reforesting your forests. They will have to pay the taxes, and x>erhaps there 
will be no reason except the forest reserve in other States would be directly 
lK*uetited and the private owners of this property, owning millicms of acres of 
land, would be directly l^enefited. 

Mr. I DANAHER, The taxjinyers in Kansas would l>e benefited by having an ade- 
ouate timl>er supply. 

Mr. Kinchelcm:. Kansas would have an opportunity to buy some timber from 
you. 

Mr. C'lLAKKE. Just a moment, Mr. Kincheloe. Of c(»urse, when we get down to 
raxing the people of one State for the benefit of those of another, w^hen you 
'^*^: dowTi to it, the State of New York, for instance, pays over 30 per cent of 
♦M4.ry Federal dollar appropriated. Now, do not all of the States ^t the benefit 
of that money? 

Mr. Kincheloe. Of the roads, absolutely. That is what I am talking about. 

Mr. Clarke. But we contribute nearly a third of tbe entire amount api>ro- 
iTiaed i>y tbe Federal Government to your State or to any. other State which 
1- now l^eing appropriated by Congress. 

\\V are spiending more money for good roads in New York than w^e are ^>end- 
iiig elsewhere, because we have more people up there, and we x»ay more taxes 
!K*«-auHe we have more people to make roads for. 

Mr. Klncheloe. The point I am making is that it was gtated that this bill 
<UHt(\ on all fours with the good roads bilL I think it does not, because the good 
mads are used by every man, woman, and child in the country. T5iey all benefit 
trouj it. 

Mr. Clarke. Well, then, l(t us go a st< ]> farther f»>nvard and go ahead with 
■ !iis forward UH»vement looking to progi'ess. We must look to to-morrow and to 
n»-niorrow'F naorrow. The x>eople of Kansas will derive directly benefits from 
niis reforestation program. They Txill have cheaper lumber if we increase the 
a'-rejtge of timber that is groA^Ti in the country, and all of the people in Kansas 
wil! derive benefits from this. 

Mr. Kincheloe. In a way, they will have an opportunity to buy some lumber, 
provided they have the money to pay for it. 

Mr. Ten IbdEycetaisnohdrl 

Tkk Eyck. There is no doubt about reforestation being a good thing, and 

iif* proper utilization of the forests being a good thing, and protecting the 

tor^sts being a good thing; but I want to ascerain, and I can not get the in- 

r-iruiation from the bill, or from my interpretation of the bill, how we are going 

«• allot this money to the various States from a fair and just standpoint? 

Mr. Shell. Mr. Chairman, I could bring witnesses here to testify to that, 
and to ansiR^er those questions. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. As Mr. Clarke said, New York State is spending or paying 25 
To Hi* |)er cent of e^-erything that is appropriated by Congress. Then in addition 
'I. tiiat New York State in the past lias sjjent a tremendous amount of money for 
: **f orestation, and for fire prevention, which in a -way has been a benefit to 
LaiisaK and these other States. We have done that single handed and alone. 
\nw. I want to know, before we sj^end another big lot of nwney, how much that 
.- goins to amount to. 
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Mr. TiNCHKR. The State of Kansas lias bt^n brou;;ht into this. As I under- 
stand, the Agricultural Committee is confronted with a proi)osition of passing 
a law carrjing out a program of reforestation and conservation, and as a 
representative of the whole (lovernment, as well as Kansas, I shall endeavor 
to try to prevent too nmcli personality in that law. I do not want anybody 
misled by New Yorlv. After they get our money, the money our people send up 
there, they pay it into the Treasury. They simply take our money and pay it 
into the Treasury. 

Mr. Ten Kyck. I just want to enlighten the gentleman from Kansas by 
saying that New York si)ends more money for grain raised in his State than 
any other State in the Union. That is where we pay our dollars. 

(Whereui)on the committee adjourned to meet at 1.30 p. m. of the same 
day.) 

AFTER RECESS. I 

The committee reassembled at 1.30 o'clock p. m., pursuant to recess. 

The Chairman. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Snell. I do not know whether the committee wants to ask Mr. Danaher 
any more questions at the present time or not. 

The Chairman. I would like to ask him one or two questions. 

I understood you to say that the protection of the forests against fires was 
most important? 

STATEMENT OF MB. B. E. DANAHEB — Continued. 

Mr. Danaher. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Can you approximate the cost of absolute protection against 
fire? What do you suggest can be done in addition to what has been done? 

Mr. Danaher. You can only extend your protection by putting on more 
rangers to discover fires, a sufficient number of men to suppress the fires when 
they are discovered, and through an educational campaign to educate the 
public — the campers and hunters and fishermen — to the dangers of leaving their 
camp fires burning. 

The Chairman. . Where the forest is sparsely settled there is no one there to 
educate — that is, not very many. 

Mr. Danaher. The forests are sparsely settled ; but it is not the inhabitants 
that live in the forests that start the fires ; it is the campers and people going 
through. 

The Chairman. You have the roads and trails, whether they are settled 
^r not. 

Mr. Danaher. Yes; we have a good many roads and trails. Most of that 
country is a pretty good hunting and fishing country, and during the fishing 
and hunting season we have a great many hunters and fishermen up there; 
then in a good deal of the forest area in the Western States the tourists are 
going through. There are a great many automobile roads through the country. 

The Chairman. How many of the fires are started by them? 

Mr. Danaher. A good many, though not all of them. A good many of the 
fires start from the operations of lumbermen, where the fire gets away from 
them, but most of the fires that get away and do considerable damage are 
fires that are started off away from lumbering operations and are not dis- 
covered in time or they may be discovered and there may be only one man 
there. 

The Chairman. Could you approximate the cost of that protection? 

Mr. Danaher. That would be very hard to do; but in California under the 
Federal Forest Service it is costing us about 1.6 cents an acre for fire sup- 
pression at the present time. 

The Chairman. Have you been able to suppress them? 

Mr. Danaher. To a great extent. We could do better, I think, with more 
money; but up North, in some other parts where is fire menace is a great 
deal heavier, it is costing 5 or 6 cents and sometimes as high as 10 cents an 
-acre per year. 

The Chairman. You are now spending about $4,000,000 a year above the 
receipts — ^that is, after turning over all the timber and the grazing fees and 
•water power and all other fees connected with the forests — on top of that you 
put in about $4,000,000. Now, the question is how much more would be 
required? 
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Mr. Danaheb. I could not answer that question. Mr. Greeley or some 
of the forest men could answer that, hut I could not answer it intelligently. 
I do not know how much forest area they have to protect and it is entirely 
a matter of conjecture with me. 

The Chairman. You are familiar with the operations of the Forest Service 
in the fighting of fires? 

Mr. Danaheb. I am fairly well familiar in my own particular district. 

The Chairman. It occurreil to me that you might be able to approximate the 
cost? 

Mr. Danaher. I would not feel capable of giving an answer that would be of 
any value, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. After all, if we go into this we ought to have some estimate. 

Mr. Danaher. Well, I think the Forest Servi<!e would be the best one to 
give you estimates of what that would cost. Some of the gentlemen that will 
follow me in their testimony are in these forest protective associations doing 
that and they know what it cost them. I think up in Idaho and some places — 
I am not certain of this — that it has cost them as high as 10 cents an acre 
per year. 

The Chairman. Yes; but you see the question is now what plan can we 
adopt that will be practical and successful? It seems as though we are not 
protecting all the forests with the $4,000,000 we spend. 

Mr. Danaheb. You are trying, I think, to protect too much area with too 
little money. I do not know how much more would be necessary. 

The Chairman. How much more do you think it is going to take? 

Mr. Danaher. I suppose that it would take in the neighborhood altogether, 
to protect the timber that you want to protect, $9,000,000 or $10,000,000 a year. 

The Chairman. Would that afford protection? 

Mr. Danaher. I think it would. 

The Chairman. Would $100,000,000 do it? 

Mr. Danaher. Oh, yes. 

The Chairman. Well, let us find out about it ; let us find out how much it will ' 
take. 

Mr. Danaher. That is a question that I think you would have to look into 
and study and make estimates upon. That is something that I tried to bring 
out this morning, the necessity of studying this question before you formulate 
any plan. 

The Chairman. I feel certain that the Forest Service is doing everything 
that can be done and is doing its very best, but it is a big proposition and we 
have to deal with it and how are we going to deal with it? I am not criticizing 
the Forest Service; I think they are doing the very best that can be done, 
but you can not expect one man to take care of several townships of land.- 
Some of them are spread over probably 20 or 30 miles of territory, and they 
can not take care of all that. Now, the question is. How many men will be 
required? What men we have are doing most excellent work; how much more 
is required? 

Mr. Danaher. I do not feel capable of answering that question. I could only 
give you a very wild guess, and I do not like to make wild guesses, because I 
<io not know how much would be required for the entire country. In Cali- 
fornia I would say this, that I think to protect all the forest lands in Cali- 
fornia we will have to spend twice as much — at least twice as much money 
as we have spent. Now, that would not mean that the Forest Service would 
have to spend twice as much money, but that the State and the private indi- 
viduals and the Forest Service would have to cooperate in handling this entire 
problem and spend at least twice as much money as they have been spending. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Have you seen any of the work of patrolling 
the forests by airplane? 

Mr. Danaher. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McI^ughlin of Michigan. How much of that has been done and what do 
yoo thuik of it? 

Mr. Danaheb. I think that that is one of the best patrols we have. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. How much of it is done? 

Mr. Danaher. Well, not very much. A couple of forests in California are 
patrolled by airplane, and I believe there is one patrol or so in Oregon. Mr. 
Allen could probably give you some information on that. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. How is it done? 

90442— 22— SER K 6 
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Mr. Danaher. By sendinf^ thetie airplanes out with an observer to fly over the] 
forest and make a round trip every day. With a map of the forest they are! 
able to locate the fire and wlrelesH back to the base the location of this fire. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. They communicate by wireless? 

Mr. Danahisb. They communicate by wireless to their base, to the airplane 
ba.Ke, and then it is telephoned to the Forest Service. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Is it done at all by carrier pigeon? 

Mr. Danaheb. Not that I know of. 

The Chairman. I believe you suggested the reforestation of land. Have you 
given any thought to that? Have you made a study of it, so that you' can give 
us an estimate of the cost of that work? 

Mr. Danaheb. The forest experiment stations? 

The Chaibman. No; replanting trees, growing trees. 

Mr. Danaheb. No; I could not give you an estimate of that. I have never 
thought in our part of the country that that was a feasible way of reforesting. 
I believe it is feasible in the thickly settled populous districts, but I do not 
believe that under present conditions planting trees is a feasible way of refor- 
esting western forests or western cut-over lands. You can accomplish the same 
results by natural growth. It will take a little longer, but the expense, I think, 
of planting would be prohibitive. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. How large an area can an airplane cover 
and do it right? 

Mr. Danaheb. Well, I am not familiar with that either. That would be a 
wild guess. I think that the one over the £1 Dorado forest is about 300 miles. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Three hundred miles what? 

Mr. Danaheb. Their daily patrol circle. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Do you know how the expense of that 
would compare with the other method of protection? 

Mr. Danaheb. That is an auxiliary patrol. That would not take the place 
of the lookouts or anything like that, because there are certain conditions under 
which airplane patrol can not locate the fires. 

The Chairman. There are no lundin^s in many places in the forest, are 
there — ^at least not many of them? 

Mr. Danaheb. No ; very few. 

The Chairman. And you could not find a landing: or make one in there? 

Mr. Danaher. In some parts of the country you possibly could; in our 
country you could not. It is standing on end too much. There is not enough 
level space. 

Mr. Kincheloe. You spoke this morning about the high taxes in California. 
What is the State tax on land out there, do you know? 

Mr. Danaher. In some places it is in the neighborhood of 3 per cent of the 
valuation. I think the valuation is around 50 to 60 per cent. 

Mr. Kincheloe. I mean the tax rate. How much is it on $100 worth of 
property? 

Mr. Danaher. Well, that varies in every county. 

Mr. Kincheloe. I am not talking about the individual county rate. What 
is the State rate? 

Mr. Danaher. I do not know. 

Mr. Kincheloe. Of course your counties vary. 

Mr. Danaher. I do not know that. I have always looked at the tax rate- 
as the entire rate that we pay. 

Mr. Kincheloe. Do you know how high those counties run out there? 

Mr. Danaher. Some of them are up to 3.8. 

Mr. Kincheloe. What do you mean, $3.80 on $100? 

Mr. Danaher. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kincheloe. Is that the county rate? 

Mr. Danaher. County and State. That is the total tax. 

The Chairman. Is that on the full valuation? 

Mr. Danaher. No ; that is on about a 50 per cent valuation. 

The Chairman. Is that your law, 50 per cent? 

Mr. Danaher. No ; I do not think there is any .law on that. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Is it agricultural, city, or village property that you are 
talking about the high rate? 

Mr. Danaher. That is agricultural, a timber county with a national forest 
in it that takes up a big area of taxable lands, and so the rest is taxed at a 
higher rate to raise the money. 

The Chairman. Did you say 28 mills? 
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Mr. Danaher. Thirty-eight mills. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Something has been said here about the dis- 
tribution of the Federal money so that each State might be assured as large an 
amount of Federal money as it itself appropriates and uses. Can you thinli of 
any plan by which that class of work can be done and appropriations made on 
that basis? The road law was spolsen of. That law provides for the distribu- 
tion of Federal money on a certain basis. The total area, of the State is taken 
into consideration ; the number of miles of road over which rural mail is car- 
ried is taken into consideration, and the total population of the State. Those 
are the three factors that determine the amount of money that a State shall 
have. Of course the amount arrived at is the proportion of the amount al- 
lotted for the entire countr>% or provided for the entire country. 

Under the Lever Act — ^which provides for the farm education extension work^ 
if you are not familiar with the law by name — it is provided that the appro- 
priation is to be distributed on the basis of rural population of a State; that 
means the population of the State outside of cities of more than 2,500 x)opulation. 
Those are reasonable bases — ^it seemed so to the Congress — ^and I guess now 
we could not devise any better method of distribution; but that is for work 
that is general, absolutely general, and more or less uniform throughout the 
country. Here is a work that should be done in some States and in other 
States should not be done at all ; in some States there would be more work to 
be done than in other States ; and it seems to me that if this work, this whole 
question, is of national interest, the question of timber supply might be just 
as important to a State in which there was no timber and no forest land, no 
opportunity for spending money along this line, and the need would be as great 
and the interest would be as great as in the State from which the timber would 
come. After thinking of it you might think of some basis on which the distribu- 
tion of that money might be made ; I can't think of any, except that it be put 
where it is needed, and that that be left to the judgment of the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

Air. Danaher. I think that would be the most logical way to appropriate 
enough to take care of it. Our appropriations out there in my State are biennial, 
and it would seem to me that the amount necessary to be appropriated by Con- 
gress could be determined and based on the amount appropriated and used in the 
States during the preceding two years. 

Mr. McLaughtjn of Michigan. I can not think how we could frame a law in 
such a way as to give assurance to a State* like New York, that has lots of 
money — of course, they pay lots of taxes, but we all pay tribute to New York — 
I do not see how we could frame any law that would insure New York getting 
as much money as it might itself wish to appropriate and spend. 

Mr. Danaher. I do not understand the bill to mean that it is absolutely neces- 
sary to match dollar for dollar with the States. 

Mr. McLaught^in of Michigan. No ; tlie law says that the amount given to a 
State shall not exceed the amount that the State provides. It may be nothing, 
but it can not go above the amount that the State provides. 

Mr. Danaher. The amount appropriated by Congress to be used in coopera- 
tion with States should be apportioned amongst the States as their proportion is 
to the total amount used by all States. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Then the work might not be done where it is 
roost needed and would produce the best results. 

Mr. Danaher. Well, I think that that is again a matter of education, and as 
we progressed we would find that the States that needed this work done would 
appropriate and furnish the money. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. It is a matter of education, so far as getting 
information is concerned ; but as a matter of fact, after all, some States would 
need work done more than others, and results might be better in some States 
than in others. That is hardly a question of education, except as you give the 
definition of that word and make it mean the getting of information as to where 
the money is needed and could be best spent. I did not know but that you had 
some idea as to the method of distribution. I have not. 

Mr. Danaher. No; I have not. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. No method occurs to me by which it can be 
done at all on the basis of the distribution of the road money or the agricul- 
tural extension money. 

Mr. Danaher. I have no suggestions to make. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Right along that line the gentleman did not quite understand 
roe. He only understood part of my question to you. It is not only to assur* 
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vmh State of Rettinj; its pr<>|H*r proportionate amount that it needs, but it is 
to insure any State, not nwt-ssarily the State of New York, the States of 
IVnnsylvania or C\Muiecti< ut and UlMMle Island, wliic-h ai-e thickly populated, 
from l»eiu*j ealle*! upon to paiy a larife amount thr<»u};h taxes to tiike care 
of an unreasonable amount of ref(»restation. due to the fact that there is prac- 
tically no limit to the subdivision. Sup|H>se the Secretary of Agriculture came 
from a State— of course this is a hyiH»thetlca! way of putting it— and he de- 
ci<led that that State should get practically all the money, if the State was 
willing to put up their proiH>rtionate share, what protection would the other 
States of the Tnion have un«ler this bill? 

Mr. Danahku. I am not familiar enough with the terms of that bill to state. 

Mr. Tkx Eyck. I do not say tlmt this bill does not cover it; I merely want 
to know how it is covei*e<l. 

Mr. Danahek. 1 am not particidarly familiar with the terms of the bill. It 
is the policies embo<iied in tlie bill that I was trying to testify upon. 

Mr. Tkn Kyck. Your idea, as I understaml it, is that you believe that this 
reforestation and protei-tion against tire loss and things of that sort is really 
the crux of the blllV Is that your ideaV 

Mr. Danahku. I believe the b:g feature in the bill is the cooperative feature. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. For that puriM>se'.' 

Mr. I)ANAHKi{. Yes: for the purjxjse of establishing a permanent forest policv. 

Mr. Ti.:n Kyck. In the hill I notice that there is $1,000,000, if I uiiderstiiiid 
it right, for that puriK>.se. and there is $3,(KX),000 for investigation, another 
^1,0(X),0(K) for seeiling, and .^."lO.OOO.OOO for the protection of watersheds. Are 
these amounts proiK)rtioned properly as to the different classes of work ; if so. 
liow should these amounts be dividwl between, the various States under the 
jiolicy that is being established in this billV 

Mr. Dana II KR. No; not permanently. That is just a start. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. This is merely a start V 

Mr. Danaher. .Just a start ; yes, sir. If I may make just one statement to 
probably clear up some of my answers on questions this morning, the luuiber 
industo' feels the need of a permanent timber policy and think it should be 
based on education and knowledge. In order to get that they are willing to 
cooi)erate and are willing to accept even a certain amount of Government con- 
trol. Now, do not understand us as coming here and begging Congi'es.s to 
establish such control. We have been told that there is a big public demand 
for this and we as citizens want? to do our share, but we are not — at least the 
California luml)ermen are not — begg ng Congress to do any such tiling, if in 
the opinion of Congress that is not the thing to do. 

Air. KiNCHKLOE. You do not think there is much demand for this in Cali- 
fornia, do you? 

Mr. Danaher. California has the timber. I say it is a matter of education 
out there. There will be a demaml for it in time. This question of forestation 
and conservation is practically a new <»ne in the entire country. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Well. I say, at present there is not much demand in Cali- 
fornia for it. 

Mr. Danaher. Not much demand for it; no. 

Mr. KiNCHEhOE. You could get bigger appropriations from the State legis- 
lature, could you not. if there was uuich demand for it in California? 

Mr. Danaher. Yes ; and we will get a bigger appropriation. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. I say you could already have gotten bigger appropriations if 
there had been much demand? 

Mr. Danaher. Yes. 

Mr. McLai'ohlin of Michigan. Mr. Kincheloe asked some questions thisi 
morning in regard to the benefit that wimld accrue to the private owners of' 
timberlauds from this supervision and assistance, if you may call it that, of the 
I^ederal (government and from the State, and that would be a private benetit 
that you would reap all together, accounting, therefore, for your advocacy of 
this bill. I would like your opinion as to the net benefit in money from such 
supervision and assistance, taking into consideration the fact that the Secre-j 
tary of Agriculture is authorized to impose restrictions and regulations, some 
of which might forbid you to cut all your timber ; some of which might require 
you to lumber in such a way as to make it very expensive — in a way to require 
you to clean up after you got through, involving considerable expense. Some 
of the gentlemen with whom I have talked say that regulations might be im- 
posed — and they fear they are threatened with such regulations — which would 
make lumbering so expensive that they could not afford to own timber, could 
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not afford to lumber it at all. Now, I am not expressing an opinion on that; T 
have some idea of it ; I have lived in a lumber country all my life — ^.vou know 
what western and northern Michigan was many years ago-^but taking into 
consideration the burdens that will be, and possibly may be, imiwsed upon vou, 
what would you think of the question of whether or not the net profit in money 
would be very large to the lumberman, assuming that there would be some 
advantage accruing to you at once or in the long run from this I^^deral supervi- 
sion and protection, and so on? 

.Mr. Daxaher. I do not think there would be any net profit. I think there 
would be a loss to the luml>er industry. I think it is going to cost us, if this 
I»filicy is put into elTect, more than it does now ; that the benefits that accrue to 
IK will be comparatively slight. For that reason, as a lumber man, I do not 
want the cost of the rcHiuiremehts for timber cutting and everything all assessed 
to lumbermen, but want them assessed as the benefits fall. We believe that this 
timber policy is going to benefit the people as a whole, and that as the public 
is benefited it should pay. We think that there is a question of education 
jiiiain — e<lucating the public to their financial responsibility in this matter. If 
tb^\v want timber in the future — and they will want it — we believe it is their 
jilace to pay the greater cost of growing that timber. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Do you find that there are many people — a 
very large part of the people — who believe as they did in Michigan some years 
K<>. that the timber supply is Inexhaustible? 

Mr. Daxaher. I think there are fexy very of them who believe that, but the 
HiX majority do not think of the questicm at all ; and if they do, they draw their 
ideas from a good many magazine articles that have libeled, I think, the lumber 
industry and have alleged it to be wasteful. They take their ideas from that 
aij<l say. " If we can only do something to the lumber industry, then we will 
have settled this timber question." I think it is a matter of education to get 
that idea out of the heads of the public. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Another thing that I wish to ask you is this : 
I was wondering to what extent the unfortunate practice of letting the land go 
back to the State for taxes prevails in your State. I say, *' unfortunate," be- 
muse we know by experience that that was done in Michigan many years ago. 
There was a time when only the best timber was marketed and it was profitable 
to cut only the best timber, and the owners of the land did take the best; 
they took it off and left the rest, and the land went back to the State, for taxes 
still with a lot of good timber on it and a wonderful foundation for a forest. 
That land went back aiid was sold for taxes; the State passed it into the 
hands of others; a little later some of that timber had growh, the market 
changed and some of that timber was profitable to cut off and it was taken off 
and then the land went back to the State again for sale. The State seemed to 
be insistent that everything that grew should be at once, or ultimately, removed 
from that land, which was a very unfortunate condition of affairs. We know 
by experience what it has done for Michigan, and I was wondering to what 
extent that situation prevails in the country in the West with which you are 
fiunihar. 

Mr. Danaher. Very little. It is only the small operators, as I said this 
morning, the fellows with 160 acres or 200 acres of land that when they cut 
out the timber and are thrpugh with it are letting their lands go back for 
taxes. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Now. does the State of California know 
enough to keep that land, having cost them nothing? 

Mr. Danaher. Yes ; they are keeping that land, because principally, I think, 
"P to the present time there has not been any other market for it and they 
•oulrt not sell it. It has not been put into State forests yet. We are working 
<'n that; that State Board of Forestry in California is trying to bring that 
about, that all cut-over timber lands that revert to the State for taxes shall 
be immediately placed under the supervision of the State Board of Forestry 
and i)ermanently set aside as a part of the State forest. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Do you n'ot think that sentiment ought to be 
developed? 

Mr. Danaheb. We are trying to develop it, but again it is a matter of edu- 
<iition to convince somebody who thinks there is plenty of lumber and who 
hasn't seen any lumber shortage in the State that possibly there may be 
wme day. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. In answer to Mr. McLaughlin's question awhile ago you 
stated that you thought in the operation of this bill, instead of benefiting the 
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private owners it would cost tlieni moi-e. If that is true, tli^i, of course, the 
price of lumber to the consumer would increase, because you would naturally 
pass it on to liini, would you not? 
Mr. McLAiTtHLiN of Michigan. The profits would be less. 
Mr. Danahkr. That does not necessarily follow. We have not at all times 
l)eeii able to imss on to the consumer all extra costs. 

Mr, KiNCHELOE. It does not necessarily follow but I do not know of many 
businesses where it does not follow. The point I am making is that if it is 
Koln^ to cost you more it is going to cost the consumer of lumber more for his 
lumber by reason of the enactment of this law. 

Mr. I)anahf;r. The cost can be made prohibitive unless reason is used in that 
bill. 

Mr. KiNCHEix)E. Y<m further said a while ago that in your opinion the crux 
of this bll was the cooperation that it would bring about. You further stated 
ill answer to my question this morning that you would not want to submit to 
the rules of the Secretary of Agriculture if he were to impose the same rules 
on the private individual in cutt ng timber that they do now on the Government 
forests. Now, if he were to imi>08e that on you, which he would have a right tu 
do under this bill, and it would not suit you gentlemen, then there would not be 
much c<M>peration on the part of prvate owners with the Government in the 
administrhation of this law, would there? 

Mr. Danahkr. On the supi>osition tliat the Secretary of Agriculture would 
not use any reason in establishing his requirements, we would not cooperate. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Well, I say if he did do it and it did not suit you gentlemen — 
which you say it would not if he imposed the same rules on you that he does on 
the buyers of the Government timber — you say that would not suit the private 
owners — then if it did not there would not be much cooperation under this 
bill on the part of the private owners with the Federal Government, w^ould 
there? 

Mr. Danaheb. No, sir ; but I just want to call your attention to the fact that 
the buyers of Government timber are not paying the costs of the requirements 
on the part of the Government now. The Government is losing it in the price of 
the stumpage. 

Mr. Kincheloe. Of course, I take it the purpose of the Government in estab- 
lishing those rules is that they think it results in preservation of the forests. 

Mr. Danaher. They think it .s a preser\^ation of the forests, absolutely. 

Mr. Kincheloe. Then, as a natural result would not the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, if he wanted to be absolutely fair impose the same rules on you 
gentlemen for the preservation of the forests that he would impose on the pur- 
chasers of Government timber? 

Mr. Danaher. And ask us to stand all the costs? If that is for the preserva- 
tion of the forests it is for the benefit of the public, and the public should stand 
part of that extra cost. 

Mr. Kincheloe. And your idea is that if he should put it on the Government 
should pay it, so far as the private owners are concerned? 

Mr. Danaher. I did not get you. 

Mr. Kincheloe. Your idea is that if the Secretary of Agriculture does im- 
.pose the same rules upon you gentlemen as he does upon the purchasers of Gov- 
ernment timber, whatever extra cost it may put you gentlemen to the Govern- 
ment should pay ? 

Mr. Danaheb. Part of it. 

Mr. Kincheloe. So you w^ant to be the beneficiary and play both ends against 
the middle in this bill, being the beneficiary of this appropriation, at the same 
time the Government standing any loss that you gentlemen may be put to by 
reason of complying with the regulations? 

Mr. Danaher. We are going on the supposition that the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture is a reasonable man ; that he has intelligence enough to know that the 
same forest regulations can not at this time be applied, or should not at this 
time to be applied, to privately owned land as are to publicly owned land. The 
public is paying the entire cost r?ghfnow of your forestry regulations in losing 
that much in the price of the timber they are selling. Now, there is no rea- 
sonable expectation of assessing private individuals with that cost by putting 
those same requirements on private lands. That would be class legislation, 

would it not? 

Mr. Kincheloe. If the same motive actuates the Secretary of Agriculture 
in preserving the forests of the Government that would actuate hhn in pre- 
serving your forests, if you are going to take it in the national aspect, why 
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should not you gentlemen have the same rules and regulations as applied to tim- 
ber cut off the Government reservation? 

Mr. Danaher. If the forests are being preserved for the public in the one 
case }ind being preserved for the public in the other, why should not the public 
pay the bill in both cases? 

Mr. KiNCHET^oE. I am talking about the regulations. I think the Government 
will pay it. 

Mr. Danahek. That is what I am talking about, the regulations. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. I think the consumer of timber will pay it all. I do not 
think you gentlemen will. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Is it not a fact that you are op^iing the door to Federal con- 
trol when you ask the Government to spend money for you in reforesting your 
lands, reseeding them, fighting fires, and all those things, paying for that on 
private lands? Are you not opening the door to the Government to come in 
and say, " On account of this money that we have exi)ended we now have the 
right to treat you the same as we do our own Fetleral Government lands?" 

Mr. Danaher. We are not asking the Government to protect timber on pri- 
vate lands except for the benefit of the public. We understood that there was 
i\ demand for it. We believe that it is going to be necessary eventually to do 
this, but we are not begging that this thing be put into effect. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. I am not assuming that you are; neither am I asking these 
questions to rebut or favor th's bill ; I am merely trying to bring out here the 
real purport of the bill and what is the best thing to do in relation to the bill 
for the benefit of the people and for the benefit of the country" at large ; and 
if you say that it would be a bad policy for the Government to do this and yet 
tlu-ough the very enactment of the bill it will give the Government the oppor- 
tunity to do what you do not want, it may be bad for the present holders of 
timberlands in the United States. 

Mr. Danahee. That is the chance that we are willing to take in order to co- 
operate and do what we think should eventually be done to establish a timber 
policy. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Now when you say "we," whom do you mean? 

Mr. Danahee. The lumber industry of California. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. You stated here before that there were a number of lumber 
men that did not agree with you. 

Mr. Danaher. There are a good many out there that do not agree. The 
I majority voice does agree, and through our association we have a majority 
voice, and we have indorsed the principles of the Snell bilL 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Is that a majority of 70 per cent? 

Mr. Danaher. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. I understood you to say that this was practically all for the 
interest or benefit of the public? 
I Mr. Danaher. I did not get that. 

! The Chairman. I understood you to say that all of this is in the interest 
or for the benefit of the public? 
I Mr. Danaher. You mean all of it? 

The Chairman. These appropriations and this legislation and what would 
Ih* accomplished under it. 

Mr. Danaher. It is going to relieve private industry of a certain amount of 
cost, and I think in relieving them of that, it will enable them to practice 
forestry. 

i The Chairman. I understood you to say — I hardly think you meant that — 
I tiiat it was largely, or practically all, for the benefit of the public. 
! Mr. Danaher. I said the biggest proportion of this is for the benefit of the 
public, not all of it 

The Chairman. You spoke about a loss incurred by the lumber companies 
in complying with the Government rules for fire protection and that this was 
I ;«aid for by the Government. 

Mr- McLaughlin of Michigan. That is in the price received for the timber. 

The Chairman. And that is deducted from the cost of the stumpage? 

Mr. Danaher. What I meant by that was that every man in our district 
who makes a bid on national forest timber knows that it is going to cost him 
ajrproximately 50 cents a thousand to pile and bum brush, and knowing that, 
:t is perfectly natural that he bid 50 cents a thousand less than he would bid 
:' h<* did not have to pile and bum brush. 

The Chairman. How does the price paid for stumpage to the Forest Service 
M.mpare with that paid to the private individual? 
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Mr. Danahkr. As a rii!e, it is a little hipher because there is no carryiiiff 
charge on untional forest tiiiil)er; the oiierator pays for it as lie cuts it; he 
pays no taxes and he takes no rislv. 

The Chairman. He pays more on tlie (tovernnient contract than he would 
on a private contract? 

Mr. Danaher. Not on a contract. He pays more buying timber from the 
Government per thousand feet than lie would pay for private timber. 

The Chairman. When he buys, he enters into a c<mtract with tlie (Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. Danaher. With tlie Government: yes. Now, I tliink that that same 
man, if he should enter into a contract for privately owned timber, would pay 
more for it; I am sure he would if lie did not have to pile and burn brush 
on privately owned land. It is a cost of pro<luction that has to be deilucted 
from the stumpage. 

The (^H airman. I understood you to say that the Government gets more out 
of it than the individual. 

Mr. Danaher. The (Government gets more out of it on its contracts tluni 
the individual. 

The Chairman. Per thousand feet? 

Mr. Danaher. Per thousand feet than the individual would on selling a 
block of timber, for somebody to hold aiMl carry and pay taxes on and assunio 
fire risk. 

The Chairman. Supposing he buys the stumpage? 

Mr. Danaher. Then the Government does not get as much as the individuji! 
would. 

The (^HAiRMAK*. How do the prices compare? 

Mr. Danaher. I would say that they were just about the difference in the 
cost of logging combined, or the cost of tire protection. 

The Chairman. The average price paid the Government is $2.60. Now, how 
much does the private individual get on an average? 

Mr. Danaher. That question can not be answered in that way, Mr. Haugen, 
I)ecause the average price of Government sales, as I understootl Mr. Greelev 
yesterday, was based on all sales made on all forests and different kinds of 
timber. 

The Chairman. Take, for instance, where it sells for $3.12, what would the 
private individual get for that timber under the same conditions, the same 
quality of timber? 

Mr. Danaher. For the same quality of timber I think he would get around 
$3.50. t am not sure. There is not a great deal of that done in our territory. 

The Chairman. Then the price paid the Government is less than the indi- 
vidual's. Is that it? 

Mr. Danaher. I would say so. 

The Chairman. Then you estimate that at about 50 cents? 

Mr. Danaher. Between 45 and 55 cents in our territory. 

The Chairman. If it is an advantage, then, taking over a Government con- 
tract, is the Government getting all it is entitled to? 

Mr. Danaher. Yes; it is. 

The Chairman. You say there is an advantage in buying from the Govern- 
ment — the Government is paid less. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. There is a difference in the original price, 
but the buyer has a lot of expense to incur. 

The Chairman*. We are dealing now with exactly the same place ; the one i.<? 
just as accessible as the other. I understood you to say that the Government 
gets $3.12 and the individual gets $3.50. 

Mr. Danaher. These are not detailed figures. I wanted you to understand 
me that there is approximately that difference, for the reason that when you 
buy Government timber you have to do certain things under regulations that 
would cost you the difference ; that would bring the cost of that stumpage up. 

The (Chairman. But you have no taxes to pay. You said there was an advan- 
tage in buying from the Government. 

Mr. Danaher. You would have no taxes to pay, buying on a straight timber 
contract from the owner, on private timber — if I bought private timber from a 
private individual. 

The Chairman. The Government, then, pays for the clearing of the land? 

Mr. Danaher. Certainly. 

The Chairman. Are there any other questions? If not, we are very much 
obliged to you, Mr. Danaher. 
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Mr. Sneix. We will present next, Mr. Chairman, Mr. J. W. Tourney, dean of tlie 
Yale Forest School. 

STATEMENT OF MR. J. W. TOUMEY, DEAN OF THE YALE FOREST 

SCHOOL. 

Mr. TouMEY. Mr. Chairman, as I see this prohlem — as I see this part of it that 
we have before us — there are two things that are to be considered. One is, What 
is the problem anyway ? And the second is, To what extent will this bill which is: 
now before us for consideration solve the problem? 

It seems to me, gentlemen, that there is in the general consideration of forestry 
in this country one thing that stands out preeminently, and that is regrowth. 
Somehow and in some wjiy this Nation has got to get regrowth, and it has got to 
set regrowth on a prodigious scale. I am not going to take the time here to go 
into the reasons for this. You know the condition of the forests of this country 
lit the present time, and you know something of the consumption of timber, and 
you know what the outlook is under our present conditions for future supplies. 
If you do know^ that, you know as well as I do that we must get this regrowth. 
That is the problem. 

The Chairman. Why must we have that regrowth? Let us get that cleareil 
up. Is it because of the apparent shortage of timber? 

Mr. ToiTMEY. It is because of the constantly increasing evidence of shortage, 
which is going to be a prodigious shortage as soon as our virgin timber supplies 
are gone. 

The Chairman. Then the only remedy is either to produce it or import it? 

Mr. TouMEY. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. The same rule applies to the l)eet sugar people. Would you 
extend that to the growth of sugar beets? 

Mr. TouMEY. No, sir. 

The Chairman. There is a shortage of sugar at times. 

Mr. TouMEY. Yes ; there is here ; but wlieu we come to the question of lumber, 
the world situation in lumber is such that we have very grave uncertainty as to 
Retting it anywhere imless we grow it ourselves. 

The Chairman. There is plenty of timber in other countries that can be got for 
the mere cutting of it. 

Mr. TouMEY. I am not so sure of that. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Do you know what the importation of lumber 
is now? 

Mr. TouMEY. I can not tell you ; but very little in this country, only what comes 
from Canada to-day, including pulp wood, as I remember the figures. 

The Chairman. I was in Mexico a number of years ago, and they told me that 
you could buy lumber there for practically nothing — I think less than a few cents 
a thousand feet. 

Mr. TouMEY. Let me illustrate this: England has depended for generations 
upon getting her supply of timber from outside the country. She sees the situa- 
tion as it is to-day, and what is evidently going to be a dearth of the kinds of 
timber she uses later on the world over, and she is putting enormous sums of 
money into reforestation to-day, looking out for the future. 

The Chairman. I recall that story when we first took this matter up and the 
question of expense was discussed. The question was whether we would 
adopt the same policy as Europe and other countries, and that was not given 
any serious thought at that time because it is a very expensive policy. I have 
l>een trjung to find out an estimate of the possible cost. I take it that, as 
stated by tlie gentleman who just preceded you, the question of growing 
timber is out of the question, and I am quite sure it is. One gentleman here 
estimates tlie cost at $15, another $30, and I am sure that you can not produce 
it in many instances for $100 a thousand feet if you figure the investment, the 
interest on the investment, carrying charges, and taxes. I am certain that it 
can not be produced at $100 a thousand in many localities. 
Mr. Toumey. It may be in many localities. 

The Chairman. It is a simple proposition and does not require any great 
mental process to ascertain the cost of producing timber. 

Mr. TouMEY. Do I understand from what you have stated that the policy 
should be to go ahead and use what we have left and let the future take care of 
itself? 

The Chairman. Oh, no ; I have not even suggested that. I know what we are 
up against. There Is no question but what we are approaching here a shortage- 
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of timber, and it ia worthy of most serious consideration, but the country is 
entitled to know what we are drifting into. We ought to be able to tell the 
Congi-ess and lell the country at least wiiat the cost is going to be. We ought 
to be able to tell within $100,000 of its cost, if we are going into the production 
proposition. 

Mr. TouMEY. It is my judgment that the country should know, as you state, 
the direction in which we are drifting. It is also my judgment that the country, 
because of that, should orient itself into shaping our forest heritage so as to 
get as much regrowth as we can at reasonable cost. I do not believe it is 
germane to this question of just how many dollars we ought to put into re- 
growth, but to put as much as we can as the years go by, so that it will orient 
lis into the right direction of ultimately increasing our timber supply. 

The Chairman. The busines man generally estimates the cost and the profit. 
Now, that may not be pertinent to this cost, but to me it appears that it should 
enter into it. It makes a whole lot of difference to my mind whether it is 
going to cost $100 a thousand feet or $15 or $5. It occurs to me that you have 
given this matter a good deal of thought and attention, and you might be able 
to enlighten us on that subje<'t. I have not been able to figure it out clearly 
in my own mind. 

Mr. TovMEV. We will take the situation here in the East. I can give you 
siiecific illustrations. 

The Chairman. Of the cost? 

Mr. TovMEV. On our own forest at Keene, N. H., we have something like 1,000 
acres of white pine. A thinning was made in a 45 to 47 year old stand two or 
three years ago, taking out about two-thirds of the stand and improving the 
stand for future growth, and that material brought $200 an acre on the ground 
after it was cut out in the way of thinning. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. How long had it been standing? 

Mr. TouMEY. About 47 years, or something like that. 

The Chairman. Can you grow merchantable timber in 47 years? 

Mr. TouMEY. You can grow white pine box boards that command a pretty 
good price in that length of time. 

Here is another specific case : A man by the name of Ellis, at Keene, N. H.. 
had been taking care of a second-growth stand of white pine for a number of 
years. He had carefully thinned it. He sold the timber on 22 acres for $15,000. 

Here is another case: A German in 1873 took a dishpan in the spring and 
gathered some trees in the fence comers, white pine. He planted them 8 by 8 
feet apart on 3 acres of steep slope on a little farm that he owned, right next to 
our property. He died a few years ago. His property was sold and that 3 
acres brought more than all the rest of his farm and sold for an even $1,000 to a 
resident of Keene, N. H. 

The Chairman. Sold for how much an acre? 

Mr. TouMEY. For something over $300 an acre. 

The Chairman. What did that cost him? 

Mr. TouMEY. It cost him somewhere between $10 and $12 an acre. 

The Chairman. To produce it? 

Mr. TouMEY. To plant it. That is all he ever did with it. 

The Chairman. But there was the use of the land and the interest on the in- 
vestment. 

Mr. TouMEY. The land probably was worth $2, or $3, or $4 an acre when he 
planted the trees, and it is not worth more than that now if the timber, was cut 
off. It is absolute forest land. 

The Chairman. Did you estimate the cost of cultivating it, or whatever has 
been done on it? 

Mr. TouMEY. There was no cultivation. There were carrying charges and 
protection of it during the period of its growth. 

The Chairman. And the taxes. 

]Mr. Toumey. The taxes ; yes ; but it would be very difficult, it seems to me — 
and I think it is quite unnecessary — ^to try to sit down and in an elaborate way 
determine just what the cost would be, because this is the point: Every dollar 
we put into this proposition, the more we are going to get out of it in the way 
of regrowth, and we want to add to what regrowth w^e have to-day an enormous 
amount if we are going to have timber for our future needs. And there are some 
parts of the country where we can pay a great deal of attention to-day and 
put in a good deal of money in getting established stands of desirable species 
and know that there is a ix)ssibil:ty of making it a reasonably attractive propo- 
rsition. Now, that is the problem. 
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The question was asked in reference to this bill; how is this bill, if it is 
enacted Into law, going to help to get this enormous amount of regrowth that 
we need? I have thought over this problem a good deal and it seems to me 
that with 137,000,000 acres of timber land in the West, a little scattered else- 
where that we have now, that has never been cut, is not the basic question 
that involves us in this question of future timber supply ; it is the 245,000,000 
acres that have been cut over and are now more or less indifferently clothed 
with timber, and the idle land that is absolutely waste, doing us no more good 
now than if it was in the middle of the Sahara Desert. 

That is our problem, getting started in increasing the regrowth there and 
using the surplus timber that we have got to-day to tide us over until we can 
get some of this available for market. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. I agree with you that reforestation is the policy that w^e 
ought to adopt, whether this bill is the right bill or some other one that will 
come along later is the correct thing. That is for the committee to decide, 
but there are several questions in relation to it that we ought to consider. 
One is do you believe that the Federal Government should take this step or 
do you think that it comes within the province of each individual State? I 
run appreciate the step that we are taking in relation to a bill of this kind, 
jis the» chairman has brought out, the beet-sugar industry, the cotton Industry, 
and wheat people may come along and want the Government to give them free 
seeding and soil treatment so that they may produce more. Now, right along 
that line would you be in favor of the Federal Government, if that is your 
tinal decision as to where the work should start of reforesting thousands of 
acres in the various States of the Union — would you be in favor of permitting 
the owners of those lands later to cut them clean again and come back to the 
(Government and ask them to reforest again? 

Mr. TouMEY. Not in the way that you put it. Let me explain that situation 
as I see it, how this bill, or some of the projects presented in the bill, can be 
of benefit in this problem of regrowth. 

First of all, a forest crop, as you know probably, and as has been explained, 
is on a totally different basis than any other kind of a crop because of its 
long period of maturity. It is not as appealing to the private owner of land 
to grow forest crops, as it is to grow crops and harvest them the next year. 
The history of the civilized world has shown that and it has shown this, 
jrentlemen, that whenever the problems of regrowth are left wholly to private 
initiative your forests go to pieces. That has been the histoi*y of the world 
everywhere. Therefore every nation — ^and we have got to do the same — has 
gradually worked into the attitude of mind of giving more and more attention, 
more assistance in one way or another, so as to make the adequate amount of 
repcrowth possible on land that is held by private owners. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. But right there, my State has done that through just this 
^ort of thing that we are doing here, through education and through the legisla- 
ture. Now it is a question in my mind, and I am open to suggestions, whether 
the other States of the, Union ought not to do the same as we have done. 
That is -one question that I would like to have you discuss. 

Mr. TouMEY. As I understand it, your State is not producing one-twentieth 
'f its own timber needs to-day. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. I appreciate that; but we are reforesting more than any 
other State, perhaps, in the Union. 

Mr. TouMEY. But the amount that your State "s reforesting — a few thou- 
sand acres each year — is not a drop in the bucket. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. I appreciate that ; but if all the States did, in proportion, the 
'^anie amount that we are doing, wouldn't the entire Union receive the same 
benefits that this bill will accomplish? 

Mr. TouMEY. I do not see it in that way, because I think the provisions of 
this bill will provide for many things that neither your State nor any other 
State is providing for to-day. Let me express it in this way right here : We 
have got right down to this problem, as I see it, the problem of regrowth on 
[•rivately owned timber land. That is our problem in America to-day, If we 
urp going to have a future timber supply. How are we going to get it? How 
i^ this bill going to help us? 

First of all, it is my judgment that in every State the State has a decided 
irablem, and w^hat the Nation can do is secondary to what the State must do. 
Put it that way. The State must appreciate that It has forest districts within 
thp State. Now, the timber-land owners in each of those districts, the t'mber 
us*>rs, and the State forest officials must get together, in my judgment, with 
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their feet under the saim» tahle and determine what is nwessiiry to be done 
and what is Koinjr to be the n»st oi getting what may be termed acceptable re- 
growth in ther d.strlcts. 

The private owner then comes forward and says — and he very often can say— 
*M;entlemen, I alone can not do this; t is nneconomica! ; the conditions of the 
Nation are sucli that I can not undertake it " ; and there are definite reasons 
for it Furtliermore, tlie public nuist appreciate that :f that district does get 
its rejrnnvth, it is a decideil benelit to the public. Nobody can dispute thut 
It is a deciiled benelit to the whole public— to industry and to everything else 
ideutilieil with tliat part of the country. If it is, the public must appreciate 
its duty in the matter and it must cooperate, sitting there together with the 
owners of the proi)erty t(» fiml out to what extent the public nnist help ; and 
the public can help through the State and through the Nation both. It can 
not be left wholly to the State; it can not be left wholly to the Nation; it 
can not be left wholly to the i)r;vate owners. It is a cooperat ve thing that 
has got to be worked out in each district, and then it is the duty of the State 
to do its part and the G<»vernment to do its i)art in order to 'make this re- 
growth i>ossible. 

The ('hairmax. Do you think it s p4)ss ble to encourage the private owners 
to do that? 

Mr. TouMEY. I do, most decidedly. 

The Chairman. Have y<iu had any exi)erience in that? 

Mr. TovMEY. Take Connecticut as a specific illustration. I n the last s \^ 
months have talkeil to a go(Ml many land owners in C^onnecticut and have- 
raised the question of what the public can do to stimulate regrowth in Con- 
necticut. Now, Connecticut — my State of (Connecticut — s not concerned very 
much with virgin timber. It hasn't got any. It is mightily concerned with 
about 70 per cent of the State that is nonproductive or producing a very ragged 
growth of cull second-growth fmber to-day. It is our job in that State to try 
to make that better regrowth and help supply the 83 per cent of our timber 
needs that we now obtain from outside the State, with nearly 70 per cent of 
our State in productive agriculture. 

Now. there are two things that loom big in here. When you talk to the owner 
of property, he says, "Why should I start a forest; it may burn up?" The 
public's job in. here, it seems to me. is to handle this question, in cooperation 
wtli the private owners, to bring forest property to the point of view of prac- 
tically an insurable risk. 

The Chairman. A small growth planted on a farm does not need any fire 
prote(.*tion outside of the individual, the owner's. 

Mr. TouMEY. You can not separate one little grove ; you have got to have a 
policy for the whole State. 

Th(» Chairman. If you are going into the prairie States, then it would be oa 
a small scale. 

Mr. TouMEY. Undoubtedly ; but you take my State, you have got to have a 
policy that covers the principle in the whole State covering this question.of fire 
protection. 

The Chairman. Now, we get our lumber from the coast. We pay, I think, 
over $20 a thousand feet freight. Of course, if we can grow that lumber at 
home there would be a considerable saving in freight. If anything could be- 
done to encourage those people to grow the timber, saw it, and sell it, there 
would be that advantage in it. Now, do you believe it is possible to encourage 
the people in the prairie States to grow their timber? 

Mr. TouMEY^, I do not believe in the prairie States, where the land is of great 
agricultural value, they ought to grow timber. 

The Chairman. But if we do not, we do not get any benefit from it. We still 
pay the freight on the long haul. 

Mr. TouMEY. You may get the benefit not many years hence of a dilference- 
l)etween $50 or $60 a thousand and $100 a thousand to every one of your citizen>> 
that imports lumber from outside the State. And, furthermore, what you in 
your State will pay for timber in the future is not going to be determined by 
the absence of timber in your State, but it is going to be fixed by the price of 
timber over in Washington and Oregon ; and aside from the cost of freight, you 
are going to pay, so long as there is any timber left, just the same as those 
people over there, where there is an abundance of timber. 

The Chairman. There would not be that much difference, of course. 

Mr. TouMEY. No ; but if we do not go to growing timber now — if you do not 
encourage the producing of regrowth now — you will be up against a prettjr 
serious situation as time goes on. 
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The Chairman. Some years ago in Iowa the farmer was allowed $100 an 
iicre exemption to the extent of 5 acres on a grove of trees, $500 exemption. 
The result was they planted groves everywhere, but the law was repealed, and 
since that very few trees have been planted. I believe something should be 
•lone to encourage them to plant these small groves, and if we continued it we 
would have lumber to sell instead of buying it. That kind of timber, softwood, 
grows very rapidly. 

Mr. TouMEY. These are matters of small import compared with the great, 
hroad policy that this country must adopt that will take care of regrowth in 
the large. 

The Chairman. I think we will agree that to start with we must fii'^t decide 
nn a policy, and that policy should then be carried out ; that is what I am trying 
to develop, to see what we are going to get out of it, and that is why I am 
anxious to have your opinion as to what the result might be in the prairie 
States. 

Mr. TouMEY. I think any encouragement that can be given to the growing 
of local supplies of timber ought to be given everywhere. 

The Chairman. Is it possible to interest them in it? What is your opinion 
about that? You have probably given this more study than any member of tlie 
committee and we would lik^ to have your opinion on it. 

Mr. TouMEY. The question of interesting people, private owners, in regrowth 
in the future, in my judgment, can not be measured by the conditions of the 
past. I believe, gentlemen, that to-day this country is seeing very clearly the 
•situation. 

You gentlemen state that you .«ee the situation, the danger, because of the 
lack of regrowth, of an adequate future timber supply. I believe that we are 
to-day ac the beginning of a new era, and I believe the attention of this Nation 
and of the States is going to be diverted more and more keenly to this great 
inoblem that we have here now than they have been at any time in the past, 
and the question is how are we going to bring it about and what laws are 
necessary, and will this bill which is before us help in the matter, isn't that it? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. TouMEY. As I stated a moment ago, we have got to start this business 
wiih the private owners right where the timber is, and it has got to be started 
ns a cooperative scheme in which the owners discuss it with the State officials 
and they come to an understanding. Now, if it is shown that i^egrowth can not 
be made i>ossible in the way of protection, in the way of attaining reforesta- 
tion without the public doing part of the work in the way of tax revision 
largely and fire protection, and in silvicultural assistance — not wiih cash or 
anything of that sort — I think it is the duty of the public to perform that func- 
tion. Furthermore, I will go so far as this — and with this bill that is before 
M'i—I believe that if the public goes so far as to provide this protection, this 
tax adjustment and this silvicultural ^assistance and all of these matters, to 
the extent that makes it possible for \he private owner to economically take 
hold of the proposition, then I see no reason why the State can not, if it so 
<'hooses, regulate and make it necessary for the private owners to get repro- 
<luction. But I do not believe, gentlemen, that the State can do anything of 
that sort until it makes it through cooperation and assistance economically 
practical for them to do it. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Right there, if the State or Government did help the indi- 
vidual, cooi>erate with him to reforest the land, would you be in favor of the 
State or Government then regulating the way that that lumber that was grown 
through the cooperation of the State should be cur? 

Mr, TouMEY. No. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. In other words, you would i)ermit them to cut it right down 
■iigain to the stump and go through this entire proceedure again of reforesting 
that piece of land? 

Mr. TouMEY. We are not going through it 50 years hence. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Well, we are going through it some time, aren't we? 

Mr. ToUMEY. Yes. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Now, I want this question answered, because I think you 
know your business. What should be our policy at that time? 

Mr. TouMEY. Personally, I see no objections and I would favor, if the public 
are willing to make regrowth economically practical and possible for the private 
'tw-ner to put a mandatory regulation upon the later treatment of that forest. 
But that can not be done, gentlemen, until it is made an economic proposition, 
find I will say frankly that the chief objection — I favor this bill in many re- 
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spcH'ts, but I would like to soe the tirst two parngraplis of ir redrafted — I dv 
not know just how — emphasizing in some way sort of a more water-tidu 
guaranty on the part of the State if the Nation puts this much money into 
this scheme for reprowtli. I think the features rejfardinpr research in this hill. 
tlie features repmlini? increasing our public forests and the planting on our 
public forests are admirable. This question of cooperation between the Nation, 
the Stares, and the private owners I am not so dear as to whether we have 
thought it out clear enough yet, and whether it is expressed just in the wav 
it ought to be in this bill. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Another question right here. There seems to be two billj^ 
drafted into one here. 

Mr. TouMBY. Two or three? 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Well, it looked to me two. There is a watershed proposition 
in here that to my mind does not relate to reforestation. It appears to be an 
accumulation of land in watershed regions by the Federal Government, and 
about 50 times more is appropriated for that than there is in the first paragraph 
for reforestation. 

Now, the $3,000,000 for investigation is three times the amount of reforesta- 
tion, and I think that is verj-, very essential. It would have been a wonderful 
thing if we had the information called for in section 3 or 4 before us when 
passing on the other sections of the bill. Of course, that is not possible, how- 
ever, at the present time. 

Mr. TouMEY. That call for $50,000,000 is really a call for increasing our 
national forests, which I believe in most decidedly, and the reascm that it 
refers to watershed protection is because there is where our forests, our natural 
forest land chiefly lies. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. My idea in a.sking that question is that I am in favor of the 
conservation of our forests and am not opposed to the Government purchasiu,: 
more of the forest lands of the country in any way you see fit which may be of 
benefit to the country at large. 

Mr. Toumey. You are opposed to it? 

Mr. Ten Eyck. I am in favor of that, the same way as I was in favor of our 
State doing what we did in New York Staite, as regards buying large tracts of 
forest lands and treating them the way we feel they should be treated. The 
only question in my mind is whether or not it is a proper place to legislate for 
national forests when we are considering the bill, as I understand it, under a 
reforestation head. 

Mr. TouMEY. Well, split it into two or three bills. 

Here is another point. I think that all of us who appreciate the present situa- 
tion with regard to regrowth are inclined to encourage any public ownership 
of forest property, either by the Nation, by the State or by lesser communities. 
which is a very common practice, you know, in the old countries of Europe: 
but that is not going to solve our problem and we must get this regrowth on 
our privately owned land, and this getting the regrowth on privately owned 
lands is first of all a State function, in my mind. It is a State function which 
must be supported, in my judment, the way so many other things that are 
State functions are supported by the Nation, by the whole Nation, because the 
whole Nation is vitally concerned in the future timber supply for the whole 
country, and then bringing it down to the private owner of forest property, as 
I said, sitting together and worthing out what must be done, and then the public 
doing its duty in making regrowth possible beyond what the private owner 
can reasonably be asked to do. That is the only way you will get it. I do not 
believe a law enacted that would force the private owner to provide for regrowth 
would get anywhere in many places. You would not be able to put over effec- 
tive regulations if it had to be done at great financial sacrifice by every indi- 
vidual all over the country. You have got to make it reasonable, just from the 
standpoint of economics and then I think that if you talk it over with him 
and they all agree to it you will carry them forward and we will ultimately 
grow into a way of looking at onr timberland so that we will get regrowth on a 
constantly increasing scale over what we have at the present time. 

The Chaieman. Will this bill get us anywhere with the private owner? 

Mr. TouMEY. I think it would get us a long way with the private owner. 

The Chairman. I think we are agreed that unless we can do that we will not 
get anywhere. 

Mr. TouMEY. It is the Nation's part in carrying through a constructive pro- 
gram which looks forward to giving us national resources of wood in the future. 

The Chairman. Speaking of this appropriation for the purchase of land to 
protect the watersheds, I do not think they have bought an acre within a thou- 
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sand miles of us; they get farther away, so that, of course, does not help us, but 
it helps that particular community. Now, we can go over into Canada and im- 
port lumber and pay the duty and get it just as cheap or cheaper than we could 
out there, because the transportation is not any more, and there is only a small 
duty. 

Mr. TouMEY. I have looked into this question a great deal for a number of 
years and I think we make a great mistake in this country to-day, those of us 
who are rather free in the way we are looking at our own resources, by saying 
that when ours are gone we can go over to Canada or go somewhere else to get 
timber. 

The Chaieman, We will have to go to other countries. We go to Cuba for our 
sugar and we go to Europe for other things. We will have to go where we can 
get it and go where we can buy it cheaper. That is not it, though ; we want to- 
produce our own. I think you are on the right track. Certainly if you encour- 
age these people in the localities to go into this business and grow the timber I 
tliink that is the proper solution of it. That saves the freight ; that is the big 
item with us. 

Mr. TouMEY. But just one word in here now — I say, if we can go into com- 
luunities and encourage those communities to grow the timber, but you can not 
encourage those communities to grow the timber in a thousand years if it can 
not be grown on a reasonable and economic basis. 

The Chairman. Then, the question is largely educational and the encourage- 
ment financially comes later. 

' Mr. TouMEY% That is the cooperation with your State and your Nation. That 
is what we are after. 

The Chairman. Your policy would be to get out among the people and edu- 
cate and discuss this matter and get them interested and then encourage it by 
some Federal aid? 

Mr. TouMEY. I w^ould have every State divided into districts, just as Vermont 
is divided into 10 forest districts to-day. I would have those men get together 
in the districts, the timberland owners, the forest owners, and users of wood,. 
and the foresters and the other State officials, and work out their problem for 
their communities. 

The Chairman. As you would work out of Washington? 

Mr. TouMEY. Yes. And what help does that community want? What must 
we have in the way of cooperation with the State and with the Nation in order 
to carry this program forward? You can not begin at Washington, gentlemen, 
and impose it down on to the local community, you have got to work out your 
problem in the local community and carry it up and ask for the amount that is 
necessary to put it over. That is the direction that will have to take. 

The Chairman. I believe the majority of the people in the West might go 
into this business with the proper encouragement and the proper education, but 
the question is. How can it be worked out, and what we are trying to find out 
is. what is the policy? What are we working up to? If we are going out here 
oil the coast and just spend a few million dollars we don't get so much out of 
it under the present policy besides paying expenses. We pay to their school 
t^und and pay for building roads and trails — as a result $4,000,000 are taken 
out of the Federal Treasury. Now it is proposed to take another $53,000,000, 
and then $3,000,000 or $4,000,000 each year. That is not going to get us where 
we want to get. How can we legislate for the whole country so that all may 
benefit by it?- We are all agreed that there is a likelihood of some shortage of 
timber and we w^ant to overcome that if we can. 

Mr. TouMEY. I agree with you that if a local community in your State or 
in any other State can take the problem in hand, the owners of the land and 
tlie State officials ; if you can show the practicality of regrowth there and show 
to what extent these private owners can undertake it and how much in the 
way of possible tax remission and how much in the way of protection and 
possibly silvicultural assistance is needed on the part of the State going 
tiirough to the Nation, very well, then a part of it should be yours. 

The Chairman. Well, I take it you people have discussed the policies and 
what the policy should be, but very little has been said about the policy so 
fnr. I thought now probably it was about time to develop along that line, 
tliat we might know something of what the policy is going to be. 

^Ir. TouMEY. I have tried to state right now and here what I should con- 
sider the policy, of starting with the unit below and going up through and 
getting the necessary assistance from the State and the Nation. 
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The Chaikuan. I am verj* much interested in j-<iur statement. I am very 
clad that you are developing that. 

Mr. ToiMEY. And I think that is the way it has R<»t to he worked out. We 
<-3in not Impose it fr«>m ahove. down on the private owner, in my judgment ; it 
has jjot to come up from l»eIow through coo|>erati<m. 
TJie Chaibmax. Throu;;h coofieration and encourajjement. 
Mr, TorMET. Yes; em^mragement and assistance. And, gentlemen, I dis- 
like to hear the statement that Ls often made that. " Oli, the United States, 
tlie puhlic, is giving this to the private owners." I do not look at it in that 
way. 

The Chaikman. Well, make it a o<>-50 proposition. Then we will dispose 
of that. 

Mr. Toi'MEv. The public are iierforming their duty simply in making re- 1 
growth iMisslble, an<l I started out by saying that regrowih is absolutely 
fundamentally essential: you <-an never get it in the world by depending upon 
private owners alone; it is a functi<m that belongs to the private owners and 
the public: ami if it is, they have both got to assume responsibility. 

The Chaibmax, But 3'ou <*an not exjiect a farmer heavily in debt to set 
aside iMirt of a farm for 100 or ir>0 years without any income. He can't do 
that without s<ime encouragement along some lines. 

Mr. TofMEY. If it is a farm that will grow wheat, I hope he will never put 
trees on it — or if it will grow corn. 

The Chairman. That is the only kind of land we have out West. 
Mr. TouMEY. You had better let some other section grow your trees. 
The Chairman. But we have to pay this excessive freight* 
Mr. TouMEY. You are unfortunate in having all your lands good agricultural 
lands. There are some other States that would like to trade some of their 
lands on their mountain tops for your agricultural land. But these things, 
these resources, have got to be adjusted to the whole country. It has got to 
be worked out to the best advantage of all. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. In how many States that you know of are there 
laws relating to taxes or lessening taxes on timberlands? 
Mr. TouMEY. Some of the States are just developing laws of that kind. 
Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. What do you mean, sentiment in favor of 
the enactment of such laws? 
Mr. TouMEY. Yes ; there is a sentiment, and it is continuing. 
Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Have any of the States such laws now, that 
you know of? 

Mr. TouMEY'. Yes; quite a number of the States have laws of that kind. 
I think Massachusetts and Connecticut have such a law. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. What is the law in that respect in your State? 
Mr. TouMEY. It relieves from taxation growing timber for some years after 
the forest is fully started. But most of the laws that have been developed so 
far, in my judgment, have been so complex that the ordinary man has felt a little 
uncertain regarding entering into them ; and I want to state one thing to 
show you how this matter of taxes may work in wrecking the whole idea 
of getting better regrowth. 

We have up in southern New Hampshire, for instance, a pine lot of 40 acres 
with about 20 acres of pine on it, half -grown pine. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. That is your forestry school? 
Mr. TouMEY. Yes, sir; our forestry school up there. And in the town of 
Keene they increased the taxes. The local assessor all over this country is a 
czar; he can determine whether you will have regrowth or wliether you will 
not, absolutely anywhere. He can tax that right up to its full assessed value. 
He did it there. What did we do? We were forced to sell it. Why? Because 
what he taxed that each year we figured out was a little more than the value 
of the annual growth, and if you get taxation to the amount of what is equiva- 
lent or approximately equivalent to the annual growth each year, w^liere is 
the owner going to get off at the end of the rotation? We were taxed $4 an 
acre, and we paid taxes of $4 an acre on some young pine that we had up 
there — i?80 tax — and there were about 20 acres of young pine on this area. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Will you tell us how the Federal Government can stop tlie 
States and the counties and towns from taxing that property? 

Mr. Toumey. No; the Nation can not, so far as I know, but I think if the 
State will match these appropriations which are made in this bill you are go- 
ing to get a keen sense of responsibility growing in the States, and I haven't 
very much doubt in my own mind, the way things are trending to-day, that 
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10 or 15 years from now you are going to see forest property put on a differ- 
ent basis for taxation than it is to-day. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. How does this bill cover that particular point in relation to 
the taxation of reforestation of lands in the various States that the Government 
assists in the work of reforestation? 

Mr. TouMEY. It does not. I do not know how it can, and that is the reason 
I am bringing that up. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Doesn't that mean, then, that after the Government has 
reforested these lands the State and county can come in and tax them out of 
business? * 

Mr. Toumey. I do not understand that the State is going to reforest these 
private lands. That is not the function, but the State is going to handle the 
question of protection and handle the question of certain silvicultural informa- 
tion in a way which is going to make it attractive for the prvate owner to 
reforest. I do not think that the State should put $10 or $15 an acre into 
reforesting a piece of idle land for a private owner and turn it over to him 
any say, " Now, there it is ; take care of it." 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Well, there is an appropriation here for seed; there is an 
appropriation here for seedlings ; there is an appropriation here for cooperation 
and assistance with the State and the individual for reforestation and protec- 
tion against fire; on the other hand there is nothing that would prevent the 
town or county from taxing that particular piece of reforestation out of 
business later. 

Mr. TouMEY. That appropriation for seeds and for seedlings Is for getting 
regrowth on the national forests, not on private forests. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Is it particularly stipulated so? 

Mr. TouMEY. Yes; that is section 5. It is just for the national forests or 
public forests. 

The Chairman.' There would not be anything to prevent the forester entering 
into an agreement with the States that if they did reduce taxes in a certain 
degree they would receive the benefit of the act. 

Mr. TouMEY. No; and I would like to see if it could be worked! out — I do 
not know as it can be in a bill, even if it is not this exact wording — ^whereby 
the State that secures the advantages of this from the Nation — I would like to 
see the State in securing that realize its responsibility in protection and in 
tax adjustment and in silvicultural assistance. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Now, in section 1 it says the Secretary of Agriculture is 
authorized and directed, " in cooperation with appropriate officials of the 
various States or other suitable agencies, to recommend for each forest region 
of the United States the essential requirements in protecting timberedi and 
cut-over lands from fire, in reforesting denuded lands, and, where and to the 
extent necessary, in the cutting and removing of timber crops by such methods 
as will promote continuous production of timber on lands chiefly suitable 
therefor." 

Does that mean that we are going to help them in reforesting? 

Mr. Toumey. Well, gentlemen, I am sorry to say that the first two para- 
graphs in here — ^it is not easy for me to see into it with as great clarity as I 
do into the rest bf it. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. In that same section it says the National Government will 
come in and make rules and regulations as regards the cutting of the timber, 
does it not? 

Mr. Toumey. I think there is no question that if we pass a law of this sort 
and if we gr^nt these advantages the public must have something to say 
regarding ^' -^i.l the management of that property that receives those advan- 
tarp'^' s*- nil be. 

. 'r. Ten Eyck. I suppose that would be the natural outcome. 

Mr. Toumey. Certainly. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. The reason I have asked all these questions is that I have a 
vague idea of what all this means, and I am trying to find out what it really 
<ioes mean, or whether this bill was just drafted for the $50,000,000 to buy the 
lands in the watersheds or in the national parks and the reforestration is merely 
a side issue. 

Mr. Toumey. No ; it is to stimulate the private owners to do something. 

The Chairman. Do you think the people in the States will take kindly to any 
such le^slation? 

Mr. Toumey. I do. I must say this, that I have talked with quite a good 
many men recently that seem to feel that it is this question of inadequate pro- 
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tection and the question of uncertainty of taxation — oftentimes the very un- 
certainty at tlie present time — &m\ the lack of havinjir adequate silvicultural 
information that deters them from goinp: ahetid now. 

Mr. Kixchetjoe. Yon do not think the private owners of this timber would 
relish this Government regulation about their cutting it, do you? 

Mr. TorMEY. I think that a man who enters into a cooperation with the State 
with his feet under the same table with the executive officers, and they look at 
a thing and see how It can be carried through, if he accepts that idea of 
regulation I do not think he will object to it. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Well, the gentlemen that liav^ appeared here, when you ask 
them whether they would want to submit to the same regulations that the 
Secretary of Agriculture makes for cutting the timber on Government land, 
they say very emphatically they would not. 

Mr. TouMEY. Those regulations — it seems to me there isn't any set of regu- 
lations that can be made here that will apply to all parts of the country. That 
is the reason I say, gentlemen, that the owners, the users, and the technical 
men must sit down together for the locality, and if they come to an under- 
standing and present that matter then to the Secretary of Agriculture I am 
pretty sure they will get together. 

The Ohaibman. But are they going to accept it? That is the question. 

Mr. TouMEY. I am optimistic enough from the way the .situation is at the 
present time that there will be pretty general acceptance. 

The Chaibman. Generally speaking, throughout all the States. 

Mr. TdtJMEY. I think it will be general, as mtich as we can do. It will be on 
the right road anyway, and I do not believe we can undertake anything which 
is going to give us an ideal, Ironclad situation In a year or two, but what I 
want to see coming out of all this Is a trend toward more regrowth, 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Right there — I believe In what you stated- as regards this 
terrible condition that we are approaching as to the devastation of our forests 
or the cuetting of our forests in a way tha.t future generations will suffer from. 
From your knowle<lge and study — and I know from your reputation that you 
have made a real special stydy of this subject — isn't there another place that 
the Government or the State might start off in regulating our present mode or 
practice of cutting lumber to-day? Will you explain what your study has been 
along that line? 

Mr. TouMEY. When I speak of growth I do not refer simply to regrowth on 
lands that have already been cut over, but I also refer to regrowth following 
lumbering that is taking place now and will take place In the future, and the 
same general principles in attacking the problem apply there as they do in the 
other case. The land owners out in the W^est have got to get in, as they have 
already, as I understand, sitting round the table with the foresters, and come to 
an understanding as to what can be done. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. In relation to cutting that which Is already standing? 

Mr. TouMEY. Certainly ; and as to what can be done and to what extent the 
public must come in and assume its responsibility and possibly shaping that In 
certain ways so as to make regrowth certain. Now, the private owner does not 
feel oftentimes that in competition with other States, other places, he can do it. 
Now, that is the public stake when they sit around the table and come an under- 
standing and say, " We will help in certain ways, in fire protection, possibly in 
taxation " — those are the Important things that occur to me — " whereby we will 
help In getting this regrowth, but If we do this you have got to get your re- 
growth." 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Just a moment ago you were explaining how, through proper 
cutting of timber of certain forest lands, the land was worth more in a very 
few years on account of the increase in the valuation of the timber that was 
left standing. 

Mr. TouMEY. That might be in some cases, but as a matter of fact the thing 
that impresses me in all this discussion Is that you can not put down, in ray 
judgment, any sort of a general regulation, but each State, each part of a 
State, each district, is a problem in itself. That has got to be, to a large 
measure, talked over and handled as to what can be done and as to what is 
the public's responsibility in making regrowth possible there to-day. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. I have often said that it Is very hard to legislate nationally 
in the same bill on a similar matter for people in southern California and at 
the same time for people in Maine. 

Mr. Toumey. So that, in this bill, so far as certain features are concernen] 
you have got to make your appropriation, and you have got to leave It to the 
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Secretary of Agriculture, and I think it is a good tiling, because I have con- 
fidence, gentlemen, that if an organization in Washington or Oregon, or Con- 
necticut, if you please, of landowners, technical men, etc., all agree that that is 
the thing to do, that it ought to be done; that the Secretary of Agriculture 
is not going to have a wholly different phm of his own ; that he is not gping 
to impose upon the people there. 

Now. in this connection let me state that I was speaking to one of the mem- 
bers of the British Reforestation Commission not long ago? Now, what do 
they do? What is their method? Do they fix regulations for each locality as 
to what shall be done? No. They say to the district, "You send us a plan. 
You tell us what can he done and to what extent it is necessary for the public 
TO assist in can\ving out this project." 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Is that merely in the British Isles or in England? 

Mr. TouMEY. No ; that is in England. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. That is about the size of our State of Texas? 

Mr. Toi'MEY. l>s ; that is about the size, but still it illustrates the point. 

The Chairman. If there are no further questions we will hear the next 
witness. 

Mr. Snell. I will call upon Mr. Henry C. Campbell, chairman of the W^is- 
consiu Forestry Association. 

STATEMENT OF MB. HENRY C. CAMPBELL, CHAIBMAN OF THE 

WISCONSIN FOBESTBY ASSOCIATION. 

Mr. Campbell. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committe, I would like 
to recite very briefly the history of Wisconsin with respect to her forests, be- 
cause it is very illuminating. Wisconshi was originally one of the great white 
jtine or Norway pine forest States of the country, and we thought, or rather our 
fathers and grandfathers thought, that the suw)ly was inexhaust.ble. There 
is not in Wisconsin to-day more than one or two considerable forests of pine. 
There is only one forest of any resi)ectable size that I know of, and that is 
small in size, with the result that Wisconsin, a forest State naturally, originally 
endowed by nature with forests, is now importing at very great expense nmch 
of the raw material that she needs for her wood-using industries and for other 

i imiposes. We are spending several million dollars for freight charges alone, 

I and yet Wisconsin is capable of producing all the timber that she requires and 

I supplying the market. 

For instance, I am strongly convinced that a majority of the copies of the 
newspapers printed in Wisconsin in any one day are printed on paper tliat is 
made outside of the State, or that is maufactured in Wisconsin largely from 
pulp wood and pulp that is imported from other States. We have just recently 
awakened to the gravity of the situation. We realize that we should have done 
it 30 or 40 years ago. Some of us have been studying the question and we 
have turned toward other countries for information and for guidance, and we 
find that almost every civilized country in the world, certainly the chief civilized 
rountries, are producing timber through reforestation, providing as much as 
jjOHsible for their own needs, and we find that they are doing it, for one reason, 
because it is necessary, and for another reason, because it pays. I think I can 
say very safely that forestry pays in all the different countries where it is 
practiced, and has been paying in some of them, yielding dividends, for a 
hundred years in some cases. We know now that we have been criminally 
negligent with one of our great resources; that there are several millions of 
acres in Wisconsin lying idle and unproductive, simply because we did not 
have the foresight and vision that Carl Schurz showed in 1876, for example, 
when he was Secretary of the Interior, and sounded a warning against just 
exactly what has come to pass, not only in Wisconsin but in nearly all the rest 
of this country, and is coming to pass in nearly every section of this country. 

j Mr. Ten Eyck. Would you mind telling us what Wisconsin is doing now? 
Mr. Campbell. Yes, sir. Wisconsin is not doing much, but there is a move- 
ment on in Wisconsin that I think will be very successful, 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. How much does your legislature appropriate annually for 
forestry purposes? 

Mr. Campbell. It is a peculiar situation in Wisconsin. We have a State 
f^mservation commission and the forests of Wisconsin are under the jurisdic- 
tion of that commission. The income of that commission is not derived from 
taxation but from a number of various sources outside of taxation. For in- 
stance, hunting license funds, nbnresident fishing license funds, commercial 
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fisher nien*8 licenses, trappers' licenses, and the like. We had a very unfortunate 
experience in Wisconsin. An amendment to the constitution, adopted some 
10 or 12 years ago, was knocked out because of lack of care in the passage of it 
The forest lands are mostly idle now. There is not much being done. There is 
something in the way of fire protection, of course. There is something in the 
way of nursery work. There have been some iimall plantings but not anything 
large in size. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. What was that amendment to your constitution? 

Mr. Campbell. It was an amendment that authorized forestry, and there was 
raised a very technical legal question and the thing failed in court; it was 
knocked out in court ; the whole forestry program was knocked out in court. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. How long ago was that? 

Mr. Campbell. That was about eight or nine years ago. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Have they ever tried to reenact it? 

Mr. Campbell. I was coming to that point now. The movement has been 
very much retarded during the Intermediate period, and it was not sufficient 
to arouse interest until very recently. At the last session of the legislature, 
held less than a year ago, we brought about an initial passage of an amendment 
to the constitution. That will have to go through the next legislature and then 
be submitted to popular vote. In my mind, there is no doubt whatever that we 
are going to have that amendment to the constitution. At the present time, let 
me say, forestry is held by the supreme court to be a work of internal improve- 
ment, which is prohibited by the constitution. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. What is the total amount of that revenue which goes to for- 
estry purposes annually from hunting and fishing licenses? 

Air. Campbell. It is something like $300,000. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. You have in your university a school .of agriculture. Have 
you a school of forestry? 

Mr. Campbell. We have nothing of that kind in forestry. We have a very 
fine school of agriculture, but there is no school of forestry. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Wisconsin has been very busy, neglecting her forests, but 
competing with New York supremacy in the dairy business? 

Mr. Campbell. We have marched past New York State in the dairy business 
in .the last year, and we rather hope to march past her in forestry. 

Now, I want to say that we have a forestry nursery ; we have forestry head- 
quarters camps and several forest ranges, and in a very limited way we are 
trying to protect the State holdings, which amount to something like 300,000 
acres in all. At the last session of the legislature there was enacted a law 
sinular to the Michigan law, under which the State may acquire land for non- 
payment of taxes, and there was also a very liberal law enacted for the crea- 
tion of community forests for villages, cities, .and towns, but that was done a 
comparatively few months ago. 

Now, those of us who have studied the situation, I think, agree in the main 
that it is a very great problem, that it should have been met 30 years ago, that 
it can not be deferred much longer without real distress to the country. We be- 
lieve, or most of us believe, that the Nation for itself must get busy, and the 
State for itself must get busy, and that the Nation and the State, acting to- 
gether, must get busy in the way of cooperation. I believe myself that the 
chief hope of a future timber supply in this country lies in national and State 
leadership. In time I believe we are going to have reforestation of privately 
owned lands, but I think that will take some time to inaugurate on a scale 
that comes anywhere near meeting the necessities of the situation, and in the 
meantime I believe the Nation should do all the forestry work it can and en- 
large its forest reserves and reforest by hand, when necessary, depending as 
much as possible, of course, on natural reproduction. 

May I state — and I am going to be quite brief — ^that we agree with all who 
have studied this question that the greatest need now, the thing upon which 
everything else must depend, is adequate protection of our forests against fire. 
This is necessary to protect timber that is standing. It is necessary to pro- 
tect the young stuff that is growing. It is necessary to allow new growths to 
germinate, and it is necessary, too, we find, for the sake of the soil itself, be- 
cause in Wisconsin, where there are millions of acres of cut-over land idle and 
unproductive, there has been great damage to the soil itself by the fires sweep- 
ing over the land, frequently with the result that the humus in the soil, for 
example, has been destroyed. We believe, too, that adequate fire protection is 
necessary as an absolute prerequisite to the planting of trees, that it is folly to 
plant young seedlings unless there is in operation a system that will adequately 
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protect them from destruction. We believe in the enlargement of the natural 
forest reserves. We believe in the reforesting of such lands as can not reforest 
themselves. 

I^t me say here that while I have known nothing from personal contact with 
the national forests, I do know that in northern Wisconsin there are tracts of 
thousands of acres that can not possibly be reforested in a natural way, that 
are incapable of natural reproduction, because they have been cut over and then 
burned over -so frequently that there is no seeding tree within seeding distance. 
In that case, either through seeding by hand, which some advocate, or plant- 
ing trees as they do in other countries, we have got to reforest those lands. We 
l)elieve in a study of these question. We wish to have practical work begun 
on as large a scale as possible as soon as possible, but we believe, of course, that 
there must be at least, along with the work, cooperation. We know enough to 
do the work, and we believe, through research, that we can do it. We believe 
in cooperation between the Nation and the States, because that will be very 
helpful, indeed. If the Nation, by an example of leadership, planting where 
necessary and permitting a natural reproduction where it is possible to do so, 
providing for adequate tire protection, will set an example, it is an example that 
will be followed quite readily by many of the States, and we would welcome 
such help in Wisconsin. We really need that help in Wisconsin, and we regard 
timber and its products as the greatest necessity of life, next to food, drink, 
and clothing. We do not want our country, we do not want our State timber- 
less, as China has been, and subject to all the evils that have resulted in China, 
the one nation which has neglected its forests all through the centuries. 
Mr. KiNCHELOE. You stated that your State owned 300,000 acres of that land? 
Mr. Campbell. Yes, sir, 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. How was that land acquired, by taking it over for taxes? 
Mr. Campbell. No; that was before this particular bill was passed that I 
mentioned. That bill was enacted only within a year or so. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Was it purchased by the State for the purpose of reforesta- 
tion? 

Mr. Campbell. Some of it consists of the school lands, and large tracts of 
it were purchased by the State outright for forestry purposes. 
Mr. KiNCHELOE. Has any of it any timber on it now that is of any account? 
Mr. Campbell. Some of it has timber on it, but there is very little pine. 
Mr. KiNCHELOE. Has that fniber been cut off since the State owned it? 
Mr. Campbell. No; it has been protected and it is growing. The only 
thing is that the dead and down timber is removed and marketed. 
Mr. KiNCHELOE. Was the virgin timber cut off before the State acquired it? 
Mr. Campbell. Almost entirely, to a very great extent, so far as pine was 
concerned, but there is timber of other varieties, not so marketable as pine, 
which remained on some of the land. The proportion of forested land in the 
State reserves is quite small. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. The State is preserving that timber on that land ; the State 
is not cutting it? 

Mr. Campbell. No, sir ; it is not cutting it. It is simply guarding it against 
fire, and it has been guarded fairly successfully with a small force, and with 
really inadequate means. 
Mr. KiNCHELOE. You say that land is not suitable for agriculture? 
Mr. Campbell. Some of this land that the State bought, it bought in large 
tracts, and some of it is suitable for agriculture, but the larger part of it 
is not. We simply take the stand in Wisconsin that the agricultural land 
should be devoted to farming, and we want all our nonagricultural land that 
in capable of growing timber devoted to growing timber. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Why is it not suitable for agriculture? Is it on account 
of having no soil or on account of climatic conditions? 

Mr. Campbell. To some extent, at one point in the State it is climatic con- 
ditions primarily. The season is very short, I believe something like 200 days, 
as I remember it, but that is not the case so far as any great territory is 
concerned. The chief reason is that a great deal of the soil, especially northern 
Wisconsin and in one or two sections of what you might call middle Wisconsin, 
is very light standy soil that will grow timber but will not permit of successful 
farming. 
Mr. Ten Eyck. Is there any national forest in Wisconsin? 
Mr. Campbell. No, sir; but the State owns something like 3#0,000 acres of 
land 
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Mr. Ten Byck. Then you are not verj' much interested in this item of 
160,000,000 in this bill for additional national forests? 

Mr. Campbell. Except in this way, that I believe that to the largest extent 
possible the Nation as well as the State should acquire cut-over land that is not 
saitable for agriculture and reforest that land. I believe that the greatest 
progress that we can make for many years will fall far short of our necessities 
within a peri(Kl of .H) years at the most, and that no time should be lost in 
carrsring out this program just as extensively an<l comprehensively as possible. 

Mr. Ten Eyck, I>o you think it would be a good idea for the Government 
to buy some of your cut-over land in Wisconsin and establish a national forest 
up there? 

Mr. Campbell. No ; 1 would not urge that. I am not sure that I would be 
in favor of that, so far as Wisconsin is concerned, but in other parts of the 
country the situation is very much different, in my opinion, and the Nation 
should increase its national forest reserves. I believe the Nation should ac- 
quire tracts of land not only at the heads but along the navigable .streams, and 
anywhere else where the Nation can operate to the best advantage. In Wis- 
consin, I think, with perhaps some cooperation from the Nation, we can build 
up forest reserves and take care of them and earn the profits from them. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. In this particular part of Wisconsin that 
you are speaking of, is there not a great deal of land delinquent for taxes? 

Mr. Campbell. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McLaighlin of Michigan. Are tht\v doing anything to get it back on the 
tax rolls? 

Mr. Campbell. We have a bill, passed less than a year ago, which enables 
the State to acquire the title to that land, paying the county the amount of 
the taxes plus interest and necessary costs, with the ideh of getting tracts 
of that land, and in time blocking out forest reserves in that way, getting the 
land as cheaply as possible. That is the idea of that bill. 

Mr. McLaughon of Michigan. That bill was passed at the last session? 

Mr. Campbell. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. And in the future when lands are delinquent, 
I suppose that course will be pursued? 

Mr. Campbell. That is the authority that has been granted, and I assume 
it will be acted on. There are some of us who will do what we can to 
encourage action upon it. 

Mr. McLaughlin. It will result, however, in the State getting scatteretl 
pieces of land of no great size? 

Mr. Campbell. Yes; for a number of years, and yet not so scattered as one 
might think, because a good deal of this land will be land with a light sandy 
soil, worthless for agricultural purposes, which lies right near areas of forest 
land, not forested land, but forest land that the State now owns. 

The Chaibman. You say the pine is nearly exhausted in Wisconsin? 

Mr. Campbell. Yes; there is only one small tract. 

The Chaibman. There is considerable hardwood? 

Mr. Campbell. Yes; there is considerable hardwood now, but that is fast 
disappearing too. 

The Chaibman. You are encouraging aginculture on agricultural lands? 

Mr. Campbell. Yes; we are all encouraging that to the utmost extent, with 
the idea of putting the farmers on the agricultural lands and putting trees on 
the nonagricultural lands, to make all of our soil productive. 

The Chairman. Do you think there is any encouragement now being given 
to private reforestration? 

Mr. Campbell. Personally, I do not have very much hope of that, so far as 
the inmiediate future is concerned. Forestry is quite a new thing In this coun- 
try, and while it is done by private owners in other countries, private owners 
will have to learn a great deal before they engage in it, and besides that, the 
State will have to encourage it by doing away with annual taxes. 

The Chairman. Do you think this bill if enacted into law would onoonr- 
age it? 

Mr. Campbell. Yes, sir. 1^ think this bill contains? all the chief essentials 
needed for a national forestry system and for cooperation with the States. 

The Chairman. You are not cooperating with the Forest Service now? 

Mr. Campbell. To a limited extent. I think we get a little allow^ance each 
year for nursery work. I think our nursery work is largely carried on through 
Federal aid. I think it is about $2,500 or $3,000 a year. 
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The Chaibman. How does that wok out? Is it satisfactory? 

Mr. Campbell. Yes, sir. There are some very fine plantations of Norway 
and Scotch and white pine up there that have been planted from State forestry 
nurseries. 

The Chaibman. You plant and replant tliem and distribute the trees? 

Mr. Campbell. They have been doing that. They liave transplanted two- 
year-olds and I believe they make it a practice of planting three-year-olds. 

The Chaibman. What is being done in the way of fire protection? 

Mr. Campbell. Very little. 

The Chaibman. Is anything being done by the Federal Government or is it 
all done by the State?. 

Mr. Campbell. The Federal Government is assisting some in the way of pro- 
viding pecuniary, aid, to a small extent, I believe, up to within a year. I be- 
lieve Col. Greeley, who is here, can bear me out, and I think we received 
?25,00O this last year for fire protection. 

The Chairman. What is that $300,000 you spoke of awhile ago used for, 
from license funds, etc.? Is it use<l for fire protection? 

Mr. Campbell. No ; that is used for the propagation, planting, and protection 
of fisli, for the protection of game, for the care of State parks, and for a number 
of other purposes. A very small proportion of it is devoted to forestry. The 
amount that is spent for forestry is more for maintenance than for development. 

Mr. Kincheloe. Then, that $300,000 Is not spent for forestry purposes? 

Mr. Campbell. No ; nor should it be. 

Mr. Kincheloe. I asked you how much the legislature appropriated, and you 
sai<l they appropriated nothing on account of the constitutional inhibition, and 
then I understood you to say that this fund was used for forestry purposes. 

Mr. Campbell. Then I failed to make myself clear. I have just done so in 
my statement to the chairman. The income is devoted to a number of purposes, 
the largest item being for the maintenance of some seven or eight or nine fish 
hatcheries and the payment of fish and game wardens. That is a great item — 
over half of the entire amount goes for those purposes. 

Tlie Chaibman. In your opinion, what might be looked forward to under this 
bin in Wisconsin? 

Mr. Campbell. Under this bill, as I see it 

The Chaibman. You are the forestry chairman of the State? 

Mr. Campbell. No, sir. I am just the chairman of the Wisconsin Forestry 
Association, which is an association of citizens. 

Mr. McLaughlin of JMicliigan. That is, you are not a public official of the 
State? 

Mr. Campbell. Oh, no. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Micliigaii. You represent a private volunteer organization? 

Mr. Campbeli* Yes, sir. 

The Chaibman. In your opinion, what would be the effect on the policy and 
practice of Wisconsin if this bill were passed? 

Mr. Campbell. If this bill were passed, it would help us very much in the 
State for the acquisition of land, for the reforestation of land that the State now 
owns and land which the State may buy, for the better protection of the timber- 
lands of the State, and, in general, for all the purposes that would make up the 
work necessary to do in connection with public forestry. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michcigan. Is there any sentiment in Wisconsin favorable 
i<» the passage of a law that would make taxation easier or that would forgive 
taxation altogether on lands devoted to forestry? 

Mr. Campbell. I think there is a very sound sentiment in that direction. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Has the legislature ever considered measures 
loolting to that end? 

Mr. Campbell. It has not heretofore, but it will be urged to do so at the next 
session of the legislature. In all probability the legislature will be urged" to do 
away with the annual tax on timber crops, which is like taxing a farm crop 
H'ery week during the year. In all probability it will do away with that tax 
and provide for a stumpage tax when the timber is cut, much on the principle 
of tlie iron ore tonnage tax that Michigan formulated some 10 or 12 years ago. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michcigan. They talked about it in Minnesota. 

Mr. Campbell. I meant in Minnesota. If I said Michigan I meant to say 
Minnesota. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. There was some sentiment in favor of it, but 
the legislature never enacted it. 
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Mr. Campbell. Tes; that is right I thinlc that is all I want to say, Mr. 
Chairman. I do not want to take any unnecessary time, but I must say that 
we do look to Congress for leadership in this movement for help to the States, 
and for measures that, in my mind, after long and careful study, I think are 
most necessary. I have no interest in any wood-manufacturing or wood-using 
concern. I have no forest land. I liave no private interest whatever. From 
long and serious consideration of the matter I think we are hastening to a time 
that, in more ways than one, will be full of distress to us, and I think we cani 
not act too soon. ! 

The Chairman. Do you think there is a possibility of regrowth of timber in 
your State? 

Mr. Campbell. Oh, I am. sure of that, Mr. Chairman. We will go ahead and 
do what we can, irrespective of what Congress may do, but a measure like 
this enacted by Congress will be a tremendous help to us. 

The Chairman. How would it be accomplished, by private owners or by the 
State? 

Mr. Campbell. As I say, for the immediate future I have not much confidence 
in the reforestation of private lands. I think the Nation and the State both 
must begin that work intensively themselves, and set an example over a period 
of some years. In Wisconsin it will begin in a desultory way as soon as we 
can get the right kind of legislation, but it will take a long time for it to 
attain anything like the volume that may be appreciable. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Have you ever appeared before your State legislature to 
ask for an appropriation for this purpose? 

Mr. Campbell. Yes, sir; at the last session of the legislature I appeared 
before the legislature in the interest of some four forestry bills and in the 
interest of the constitutional amendment, and we were all very greatly gratified 
to have the legislature set the constitutional amendment in motion and enact 
all these bills without any serious opposition being developed. There is a very 
strong healthy sentiment in Wisconsin which is helping us. 

Mr. Ten ErcK. What is the total of some of those appropriations? 

Mr. Campbell. I think I ought to make this explanation, that until tli^^ 
State constitution is amended Wisconsin can not engage in State forestry 
on a large scale, can not go out in the market and buy land directly for for- 
estry puri)oses, can not engage in tree planting for commercial purposes, and 
recognizing that fact, we advocated these measures which are preliminary, 
which tend to organization and getting ready for work and building up forest 
reserves, so that we would be all the farther ahead when the constitutional 
amendment is enacted. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. To-day you could not take advantage of Federal cooperation 
if this bill were passed? 

Mr. Camfbexl. Not anything like to the extent that we would want to. Of 
course, we could take advantage of the matter so far as fire protection is 
concerned. We could take money for nursery "work and for some other pur- 
poses, but we are constitutionally barred from going into the work in a full 

way. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. What was the appropriation last year of the State Legisla- 
ture for nursery work and for fire protection? 

Mr. Campbell. For fire protection, I think — now, I have all those figures in 

my office. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. You can put them in the record. 

Mr. Campbell. I have not those figures here and I do not want to say this 
definitely, but my impression is that there was a bill passed — and I did not 
appear in connection with that bill — which allowed $25,000 for fire protection 
of State lands. 

Mr., Ten Eyck. And how much for nurseries? 

Mr. Campbell. Well, so far as the nursery work is concerned, the State Con- 
servation Commission would have authority to set aside a few thousand dollars 
for that. They could do it and supply seedlings for State parks on any such 
pretext. But we have to work a bit indirectly now until we get the constitu- 
tion amended. 

Mr. Jones. Do you not think that if adequate fire protection is furnished, 
your State with your people could work the problem out themselves, with tlio 
present protection under the laws of the State? 

Mr. Campbeu.. No, sir. There is a igreat deal of research that is necessary. 
I do not think that can be done to any greater advantage with forestry, any 
more than the agricultural interests of this country could be developed to the 
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greatest advantage without such assistance as the State and National Govern- 
ment can give. 

Mr. Jones. The National Government is conducting some investigations under 
the present system and furnishing some information? 

Mr. Campbell. Yes, some information, and helping in every way in" Its power, 
but with an appropriation that I believe is rather small, and which limits its ac- 
tivities and usefulness. 

Mr. Jones. If they have the adequate appropriations to carry on the work that 
they are now equipped to do and that they are now authorized to do, when you 
put that alongside of adequate fire protection, would not that enable your State 
to-handle the problem itself pretty well, with the sentiment that is created there 
by those who are interested in he work? 

Mr. Campbell. I want to speak frankly, and yet a little bit carefully. I think 
our State is going to engage in this work much more extensively than at present, 
no matter what the National Government is going to do, and any aid that the 
National Government is going to extend to us will help us just so much more. 

Mr. Jones. But the National Government must secure what money it gives, by 
taxation. It is not a money-making institution, and what money it distributes 
must first be taken from its people. 

Mr. Campbell. Surely. 

Mr. Jones. Now, unless there is a national interest that is sufficient to justify 
the Government doing more than is being done now or unless there is a lack of 
ability to do it on the part of the States, I do not see why the National Govern- 
ment should take charge of the matter and assume to make rules and regulations. 

Mr. Clague. Some time ago the South was interested in fighting the boll 
weevil, and we appropriated $400,000 

Mr. Jones. Yes ; that was a case where the boll weevil was brought across the 
international line, and in order to stop the boll weevil it was necessary to stop 
the importation of cotton across the international line, which the State could 
not do, because it was an international question. Then Arkansas and Louisiana 
and other States wanted to forbid the importation of cotton from Mexico, but 
no §tate can do that under our Constitution, because that is an international 
question. 

Mr. Clague. I think there was even a provision for paying rent on your land. 

Mr. Jones. No. The National Government said it was a matter which we could 
not handle. Our State was perfectly willing to take the necessary steps to that 
end ; but under our scheme of government we could not forbid the shipment of 
cotton from old Mexico into the United States. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. They could have forbid the planting of the 
land, and they asked the Federal Government to pay for the planting of the land. 

Mr. Jones. They did not forbid the planting of the land. And furthermore, 
the National Government was interested in the question, It was something that 
was spreading all over the country. Our State was trilling to handle it, but it 
could not handle the whole problem. Now, this is not a matter that spreads from 
one part of the country to another, 

Mr. Campbell. Let me say that forest growth has its diseases just as farm 
crops have their diseases. 

Mr. Jones. Yes; I am favorable to the National Government taking care 
of those diseases that spread from one State to another, and furnishing 
remedies. They can do that under the present law, and I am in favor of 
that law. I am in favor of the present law and I am in favor of the Federal 
Government furnishing fire protection. 

Mr. Campbell. But over and above everything else is the need for national 
leadership, the need for national help to the States. I say that, and I am 
naturally a reasonable and conservative man. 

Mr. Jones. Would you favor the National Government furnishing fertilizer 
to the farmers? 

Mr, Campbell. No. 

Mr. Jones. The Government could do that, you know? 

Mr. Campbell. The Government can not do everything, but the Government 
can help to provide for one of the chief necessities of life. Now, I am con- 
servative of mind, I think — ^at least I hope so — ^but I do see a great and acute 
emergency before this country ; I do see the need for action, and action in time — 
that is, as much in time as we can take it now, because we should have taken 
that action long ago. I think there is the utmost necessity, a compelling 
necessity, for the Nation and the States — I mean the States that can grow 
timber — ^to do everything possible as soon as possible. Otherwise there is 
going to be serious economic trouble and perhaps suffering inside of 50 years. 
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Mr. JoNKH. lUi you think that that can not be handled? Do you think the 
State will not reforest the forest lands unless they do get Federal aid? 

Mr. C?AMPBKLU Some of the States will, possibly all of them will, but with Fed- 
eral aid all the States will do so very much better that it is in the interest of 
the people themselves that help should be extended to them. 

Mr. JoNKS. I may be recovering the ground in this question, and if I am tell 
me and I will desist from further question^ along this line, if this has already 
beeh brought out. About what percentage of the land that is involved in your 
State is privately owned land in this problem of reforestation ? 

Mr. Campbkll. Almost all of it, I should say. The State owns about 300,000 
acres. I forget what the total acreage of Wisconsin is, but 300,000 acres is a 
mere drop in the bucket. There are about 3,000,000 acres, it is quite certain, 
that will grow timber, that is not agricultural land. Our idea is for the State 
to get control of as much of that 3,000,000 acres as possible, as fast as possible, 
and reforest it. 

Mr. Jones. I have no complaint at all in any way of the Federal Government 
making any appropriation that is necessary for stamping out any evils that 
may destroy, and any disease that comes along, like tuberculosis of cattle, or 
disasters like forest fires or anything of that kind, anything which can spread 
and destroy. But it is a good big problem to undertake, as a general policy, 
which would take money out of the Treasury for the purpose of replanting and 
growing an industry. 

Mr. Campbell. I^t me say just this: That this is a step that every other civi- 
lized country on earth has had to take, and it is a step that we will have to take 
sooner or later. 

Mr. Jones. But those countries are all very small, are they not; not much 
larger than one of our States? 

Mr. Campbell. I do not know but what the question of smallness is on the 
other side of the argument. 

Mr. Jones. Well, that may be. 

Mr. Campbell. When you consider that countries as small as France and 
Germany are devoting a large amount of their total acreage to growing forests, 
because they realize the necessity for it, and then contrast that with our policy 
of allowing millions and millions of acres to lie idle and unproductive in the 
face of a very plain need for timber within 30 or 40 years, I think that they are 
to be commended because of the vision that they are showing in devoting some 
very considerable part of their country to such purposes. 

Mr. Jones. But most of those countries are much more depleted in that way 
than ours. 

Mr. Campbell. No. 

Mr. Jones. Take France, for instance. France is very greatly reduced in her 
timber supply. 

Mr. Campbell. France has great forests still, and some of her great forests 
were destroyed during the war. One of the first things that she has set about 
doing since the end of the war is to restore those forests that were destroyed, 
because she knows the need for them. 
*Mr. Jones. Are those privately owned forests? 

Mr. Campbell. Some of the forests in France are privately owned — ^the ma- 
jority of the total forest acreage. 

Mr. Jones. Where she is making appropriations to rebuild those forests, is she 
leaving them in unlimited private ownership? 

Mr. Campbell. She is rebuilding the State forests and encouraging the restora- 
tion of the private forests. 

Mr. Jones. She is not making appropriations to restore private forests? 

Mr. Campbell. Oh, no. I do not know of any nation that is doing that. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. I was impressed with your statement a while ago ; and your 
idea was, as I understood it, that the proper way was to reforest the Govern- 
ment forest reserves and State-owned lands; that you thought it would be some- 
what impracticable to undertake to reforest private lands, because however 
patriotic the private owner may be, he is not going to expend any money on his 
land unless he is going to get some revenue out of it. But if all the Grovemment 
domain was reforested and protected and all the land owned by the forest States 
was taken care of in the same way, do you not think that would solve this 
problem with the encouragement given to the private owners? 

Mr. Campbell. I do not think that would be sufficient. The Nation has large 
forest reserves 

Mr. KiNCHELOE (interposing). One hundred and fifty -six million acres. 
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Mr. Campbell. In the forest reserves? 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Yes. 

Mr. Campbell. Is it as large as that — outside of Alaska? 

Mr. Kincheloe. Perhaps I may be mistaken. Of course, I do not know how 
many acres are owned in the various States. I do not know whether the Forest 
Service knows. 

Mr. Campbell. There is a question of how thick that timber is in the national 
forest reserves, and I wish to say that I have never visited one of the national 
forest i-eserves and I do not pretend to be informed in that regard, 

Mr. Kincheloe. I am talking about the activity of the Government to reforest 
the lands that have been depleted, together with State lands in cooperation with 
the States. 

Mr. Campbell. If the National Government would reforest any bare lands in 
tlie national forest reserves and enlarge the national forest reserves, as oppor- 
tuuit.v offered, and as deemed desirable, and if the different States would 
acquire their nonf arming lands as forest reserves and start growing timber in 
those lands, I think there is every reason to believe that there would be a 
sufficient supply of timber. 

Mr. Kincheloe. It would be a wonderful step in the right direction, to say 
the least of it. Do you not think it would be more practicable for the States 
iiiul the Government to have supervision over these domains? 

Mr. Campbell. I think it is a far more practicable thing to do now, because — 
Jind I want to be perfectly frank — we will come to private reforestation, but it 
will take "time. It should be encouraged as much as possible, I believe, but my 
rhief hope of a new supply of timber rests upon national and State reforestation. 

Tlie Chairman. What is the present price of cut-over land? 

Mr. Campbell. About 9 or 10 years ago when the State was buying lands 
tliey got them at somewhere around $3 an acre. I think that at the present 
time a great deal of forest lands, nonagricultural lands, could be bought for 
something approximating that sum. The depression in the lumber and other 
regions will probably result in the surrender of land for nonpayment of taxes. 

Tlie Chairman. Wliat about the pine blister? Has it got across the river 
into Wisconsin? 

Mr. Campbell. It has manifested itself in different parts of northern Wis- 
consin. 

The Chairman. To some considerable extent? 

Mr. Campbell. To some very noticeable extent. 

The Chairman. That is quite recently? 

Mr. Campbell. Yes; very recently. 

The Chairman. Within the last year or two? 

Mr. Campbell. Yes; within the last two or three years. 

The Chairman. There was none there two or three years ago? 

Mr. Campbell. I am not sure. I do not think so. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. In section 3 of this bill, H. R. 129, there is an appropria- 
tion of $3,000,000 for a survey of the entire United States, of its forest lands. 
What do you think of that section? 

Mr. Campbell. It seems to me that would be a very valuable and advan- 
tajjeous thing to do, to make a survey of all forest lands of the Nation. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. We would be in a better position to consider the rest of the 
bi'l if we had all that information. 

Mr. Campbell. Yes; I think so. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. At least, we would know what we were talking about. 

Mr. Campbell. Let me explain this. The work of reforestation will nec- 
essarily be slow. The Nation Itself can not do a whole lot of work; neither 
<*aii the State do nearly as much as the Nation can, but we know this much 
about the production of timber, and that is that where pine has grown once 
it will grow again, and the foresters will have no trouble at all in selecting 
suitable tracts of land for that work. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. This survey would enable the Government to take a stand 
uud have a policy as regar€ls its ftre protection, reforestation, and everything 
else? 

Mr. Campbell. It would be a great help in shaping the eventual policies of 
the Government, but I would not wait for that survey to do the work. If you 
will permit me to express my personal opinion once more, I will say that some 
of the appropriations made in this bill for different kinds of work are very 
much below the amount that they should be. For instance, in section 1, in 
regard to fire protection, there is an item of $1,000,000. Without being an ex- 
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pert on fire protection or claiming: to know much about it, I would say that 
is very inadequate for that purpose in this country. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. You think that would be very inadequate, taken in con- 
nection with section 3, which appropriates $3,000,000 for the survey. Do you 
think it would take that mucli to make a survey? Of course, they would 
not actually go around each tract of land. 

Mr. Campbell. I have a grreat deal of confidence in the Agricultural Depart- 
ment and in the Forest Service. 

Mr. Jones. Could not information of that kind be largely secured from re- 
ports of State forestry associations, where they have associations? 

Mr. Snell. We have a man, who will come in later, who will address himself 
to that section. Each one of these gentlemen is prepared to answer questionr^ 
on specific phases of the bill. 

Mr. McLaughlin. We would rather hear from the man who will discuss the 
constitutional question. 

Mr. Snell. We had that man at the other hearing. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. W^hat hearing do you refer to? 

Mr. Snell. A hearing we had on this bill last winter. However, we will 
provide the committee with briefs on that question if we are not able to get 
him here. Mr. Kellogg informs me that we will probably have him here to- 
morrow. 

Now, Mr. Babbitt, of the Association of Wood-Using Industries, will address 
himself to the need for study in wood utilization. 

STATEMENT OF MB. WILLIAM A. BABBITT, CHAIRMAN OF THE 
COMMITTEE OF STANDABDIZATION OF THE ASSOCIATION OF 
WOOD-USING INDirSTBIES AND GENEBAL SECBETABY OF THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WOOD TTJBNEBS (INC.). 

Mr. Babbitt. I wish to explain, gentlemen, that I am not a forester and I 
am not a lumberman, but possibly in the few moments that I will speak from 
the utilization end of this project I can lead you a little way out of the woods. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Whom do you represent? 

Mr. Babbitt. I represent the Association of Wood-Using Industries. I am 
not a forester or a lumberman. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. You are not connected with the forestry department of any 
State? 

Mr. Babbitt. No, sir. I wish to speak specifically and directly with regard 
to section 4, which up to the present time has not received, as I believe, auy 
particular discussion. I can not pretend to be in any position to pass on the 
methods that are proposed by th^ first two sections of this bill with regard to 
the best way to secure cooperation under Government leadership from State 
and private interests throughout the country, but I am prepared to place before 
you gentlemen some evidence with regard to what is being done through the 
stimulating leadership of the Federal Government through its Forest Service. 

In order that this matter may be brought to a brief and definite focus I have 
surrendered the privilege I usually claim of speaking extemporaneously, and 
I want to read to you from some notes, and I will be glad to be interrupted at 
any time with any question that I can answer, and if I can not answer I will 
be very frank to say I do not know. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. You are connected with the organization called the Wood 
Using Association? 

Mr. Babbitt. The Association of Wood Using Industries. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. You represent the consumers? 

Mr. Babbitt. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. The manufacturers of the wood? 

Mr. Babbitt. Manufacturers, fabricators, and users of forests in general. It 
is a rather loose organization ; that is, we have no paid officials. It is simply 
an organization drawn together for the purpose of developing the problems of 
the forests as they affect the consumer of forest products. 

In supporting before this committee H. R. 129 it is my Intention to confine my 
remarks as closely as possible to section 4. At first blush, if you glance over 
this section, you will see that it seems to be a sort of catch-all, into which 
the odds and ends of the activities of the Forest Service hare been swept. 
But In line 15 the vast practical purpose of the section is clearly stated, namely, 
to promote the most effective use of forest products in the United States. 
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This section represents the barest outlines of a policy of the Forest Service 
TO gear its scientific resources into the machinery of productive industry in 
order that tlie harvest of the forest, conserved and increased to the greatest 
possible extent, may not become inadequate to the needs — the ever-growing 
needs — of the American people, because the harvest itself is largely squandered 
by wasteful methods of utilization. Furthermore, this project is before you 
to-day, I think, for the first time — that is, the interests I represent — supported 
by an intelligent and alert industrial leadership, ready and eager to trade 
dollars and brains with the Forest Service in order to make effective the 
declared purpose of this section, " to promote the most effective use of forest 
products in the United States." 

Now, gentlemen, you are competent through your legislative powers to pass 
such a scheme of Federal direction over the forests as is set forth in the 
Capper bill. You can put that into execution, I doubt not, and hire the neces- 
sary brains to bring it about. I want to make it plain to you that you have 
got to have the cooperation of a large amount of the brains that you can not 
buy, that you can not direct. It must be a free and spontaneous outgoing of the 
cooperative spirits that organize with the first words of our Constitution, '* We, 
the people of the United States." Speaking personally, it seems to me there 
has been too much distress of the industries connected with this great in- 
dustry, second only to one other in the United States, and that is the great 
industry of the woods, as to its integrity and its determination to live up to the 
highest standards of Americauc business and national life. 

The other sections of this bill are concerned with the growth of the forest 
crop and the incidental utility of the forest as a flood control, as a cover for 
;rame, as a playground for the people, etc. But we must not forget the true 
end, the economic end, of every tree in all the forests is the service of man 
in some kind of forest product or other. This section has to do not with grow- 
ing this century-slow crop but with harvesting it rightly. 

It may be claimed that we get little assistance from the forest procedure 
of the Continent, and I think it is a great mistake to hold such a view. We 
have been greatly helped. We have learned to our sorrow that we have many 
things to get in the way of wise methods from the other side of the ocean, 
and any of you who have been with me through any of the experience of the 
war period knows how true that is. But at all events in this work of utiliza- 
tion we are wonderfully helped by the fact that we can get so much from the 
far adva^nce that the industry has made on the Continent. 

Mr. Jacoway. In order to get your premise is it your idea that the way that 
timber. is now utilized a vast portion of it subserves no use and goes to waste? 

Mr. Babbitt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jacoway. Is it your object to take every possible part of every tree 
that grows in the forest and put it to some good use? 

Mr. Babbitt. That is our goal ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Jacoway. Take the larger lumber concerns of the country, that are 
organized to the maximum of efficiency, would you say that any part of the 
timber that they saw or deal with is not put to some good use? 

Mr. Babbitt. I would go further back than that. I would say that there is 
no such concern that is organized to the maximum of efficiency. 

Mr. Jacoway. But they come nearer to it? 

Mr. Babbitt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jacoway. Then you think the greatest economic waste is in the small 
sawmills? 

Mr. Babbitt. No. I think I can develop that a little later. 

Mr. Jacoway. That is all I want to ask now. 

Mr. Babbitt. I want you to see what is happening actually in tangible 
things that count along this line. Within the past five or six weeks no less 
than 100 of our great mills have registered with the committee on standardiza- 
tion, of which I am the chairman, as manufacturers under a standard inspec- 
tion rule of dimension stock, and this dimension stock comes almost entirely 
from stuff that was before wasted.. 

The time is so short that I shall not attempt any thoroughgoing d'scussion 
of the scope of this section 4, but rather to get before you a picture, or, rather, 
vision, of the size and importance of the job which the Forest Service asks 
this committee to author ze it to attack. Not being a technician, it will serve 
to put me in an easy frame of mind and contribute to my service before this 
committee if you will allow me to consider you for the moment as my board 
of directors to whom I am making a report on the available and most economic 
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sources of raw materials for the great woodworking Industry. I assume that 
you are all aware how rapidly the visible supplies of timber are dwindling 
before the combined attacks of fire and necessary lumbering operations. This 
has been clearly established by our field staff. For the first time we are driven 
by economic pressure to study utilization as a capital measure of piecing out 
our dwindling supply. In order to visuarze the size and possibilities of this 
measure our statistician has drawn up a chart, based on original data sup- 
plied by the Forest Service and corrected and extended by further extensive 
studies by private initiative from our private agency. 

I have prepared the story, gentlemen, and here is the problem in chart form, 
which I am prepared to distribute to the committee. This chart is a chart of 
100 per cent practical utilization of the forest products, except that so few 
trees are available for tanning purposes that we have concluded that it would 
be on the side of conservatism to leave out the bark of the tree as a perma- 
nent loss. 

Now, reading across the top line of this chart, of the 100 per cent wood in a 
tree there is 16.6 per cent tops, limbs, and stumps ; 10.9 per cent bark ; sawkerf, 
10.9 per cent; slabs, 10 per cent, which are wasted as a rule; edgings and 
trimmings, 10 per cent, of the same general character; miscellaneous, 2.5 per 
cent, covering unexpected difficulties that occur; seasoning, 5.6 per cent; lum- 
ber, 33.5 per cDent. So that when we cut a tree and get into the lumber we 
have only 33.5 per cent of the rough material. The lumber industry is an 
industry of tradition, like all other industries, and the fact of the matter is 
that when we come to examine what this 33.5 per cent of lumber actually 
means in terms of fabrication, w^ find that there is another astounding fact in 
connection witii it, namely, that we have to take th's lumber and cut it up 
into pieces. 

Everything in this room here is made up of some kind of dimension or 
other. Now, in the fourth line of this chart you will see that this 33.5 per cent 
of lumber produces 16.3 per cent waste. That is due to the large amount of low 
grade lumber which Is found in practically all trees in these days. So that 
out of the 100 per cent of cubic content of that tree we get 17.2 per cent clear 
cuttings. Now, in practically all the small operations and in most of the large 
operations the net result that is delivered to the fabricating plant in the form 
of clear cuttings, ready to be assembled into furniture and other' articles, 
amounts to only a little over one-sixth of the content of the tree. 

The last line of this chart shows that if the wood in a tree were fully utilizetl. 
the bark would find its place ; the stumps would be left, 5 per cent ; seasoning 
would do its more or less disastrous work, 3 per cent; leaving 25 per cent 
clear dimension stock, and the remaining 67 per cent, practically all of which 
is now wasted, would be available for pulp or distillation. 

We understand when we make these claims that it is not a theoretical 
experiment. I can take you to a plant in this country where that is done 
to-day, where they get 100 per cent, in Michigan, where they tear the roots out 
of the ground. Taking it as it lies, it is fairly representative. This proposition 
has been submitted to scores and scores of forest authorities. It originated 
in an authoritative way and it was carried out still further, and taking it as 
it lies, it gives a fair idea of the problem that confronts us. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. -Can all character of wood be utilized in that way? 

Mr. Babbittt. Practically so. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. What do you mean by distillation? You spoke of a certain 
percentage used for distillation? 

Mr. Babbitt. That is for w^ood alcohol ; but I will say that if you go to the 
Forest Products Laboratory in Madison, they will show you how to make 
grain alcohol from wood. 

Mr. jAcowAY. Could all of this lumber be used with the present equipment 
or would it require reorganization? It would take a lot of machinery and 
overhead charges to get the maximum out of a tree, it seems to me. 

Mr. Babbitt, That is true. It would recjulre a reorganizatiiHi of the me- 
chanical equipment and a coordination of the various factors that take from 
the forest what they require. But I will dwell on that point to some extent 
later, or if you desire I can take it up now. For example, take the slab waste 
of a country mill, and this has been done in Maine. Up at Brewer. Me., we 
made an arrangement with a paper mill to take the mill waste that was de- 
veloped in sawing spool-bars, turning bars for the American Thread Co. 
AVe got this waste into the paper plant and they paid the same price by 
weight as they would pay for pulp wood, and it was to their advantage. 
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Mr. Jacoway. Right there is a question. How far do you have to haul it? 

Mr. Babbitt. You can haul this waste just as many miles as you can haul 
pulpwood. 

Mr. Jacoway. Can you haul it as many miles as good lumber and declare 
a dividend? 

Mr. Babbitt. No ; I do not think so. 

Mr. Jacoway, How many acres would it take to carry out this program of 
utilizing every foot of timber in the country? 

Mr. Babbitt. We have approached it from another point of view. Now, for 
example, through the process of this waste that has been going on down in 
Arkansas, they are cutting over oak country that will not produce 500 feet to 
the acre. 

Mr. Jacoway. That is where I am from. 

Mr. Babbitt. I understood that. I knew.where I was and what I was saying. 
And right there let me say that you have the most splendid stand of white 
qak in the country. Beginning in Kentucky and swinging down around through 
Missouri were the best oak forests God ever made, that I ever put my eyes on, 
but they are all gone now. At Cape Girardeau a short time ago they cut the 
last stand' of virgin white oak. Now, we figure that any plant or combination 
«)f plants — ^we know this Is done in Michigan — that can ship to a central point 
their waste products which develop in the cutting of 15,000,000 feet of lumbei* 
has an ample supply to run an economical dividend-producing reduction plant 
of some kind, either pulp or destructive distillation, or a combination of both. 

Mr. Jacoway. Then, in a community with 1,000,000 feet of lumber on the 
stack, ready for the planer, it is your argument that 670,000 feet have been 
wasted in cutting up that much clear lumber? 

Mr. Babbitt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jacoway. That is all. 

Mr. Babbitt. It is not an argument, though; it is a plain statement of fact. 

Mr. Jones. Would you have the National Government require that this new 
process be utilized, or would you have them jfurnish the information and let it 
be done as a business proposition? 

Mr. Babbitt. Your questions run so far ahead of my text that I almost wish 
you would hear me through and save the questions, because you will find that 
these points that have been touched on are all covered later on. 

Mr. Jones. All right; go ahead. 

Mr. Babbitt. I want to call your attention to the fact that now we have 
experienced an enormous new economic pressure that has been brought to bear 
upon us as one of the heritages of the World War. I refer to the freight cost 
on low-grade lumber. During the last and probably the most disastrous year in 
: the history of the American lumber industry It has not been possible to market 
to any extent low-grade lumber, especially in hardwoods. 

I do not think I ought, to say " especially." I have been offered a great deal 
of softwood, and I was offered millions and millions of feet of low-grade hard- 
wood for our industry, as well as pine, just to clear it up. 

Mr. Jones. Can you state how many feet? 

Mr. Babbitt. About 26,000,000 feet. 

Mr. Jones. At what price were you offered that low-grade hardwood? 
I Mr. Babbitt. If I would take it away, that was all. 
I Mr. Jones. As to the low-grade hardwood and the pine? 

Mr. Babbitt. As to the low-grade hardwood, but as to the pine I can not 
j answer. I can put that in the record. In fact, I have the whole thing in print. 
I Now, this low-grade product of the log is, roughly speaking, 30 per cent to 
I 35 per cent of the entire lumber on^ut. I have personally been offered un- 
limited quantities of low-grade lumber, both hard and soft woods, at prices 
which would not pay the loading charges. 

In order to get this situation graphically before you, our statistician has 

prepared a freight chart which gives conclusive answer to reasons why the 

: intolerable rate situation has gutted the resources of the lumber industry and 

I made unavailable nearly one-third of the visible supply of our actual lumber 

i resources. 

I regret to say we could not get this published because we did not have the 
funds. This shows you a chart of the freight situation, which proves that low- 
jrrade lumber is worthless except in the narrow radius of the mill, and shows 
how completely it has succeeded in choking and throttling the lumber industry 
(luring this last year. 
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It is a tragic thing, gentlemen. It is not merely a moderate thing. It is 
tragic in its effect. 

Mr. Caraway. What would you call the low grade? 

Mr. Babbitt. No. 3 common and poorer In hardwood, and the low-grade 
boards, Nos. 1, 3. 4, and so on, in the softwood. There are so many different 
grades in the soft I would not undertake to tell you, but the secretary of the 
Lumbermen's Association is here and can tell you about that He will be glad 
to do so. 

May I observe in passing we are not able to submit to you this chart in 
published form for your convenience and the information of the industry gen- 
erally. We got the other one published by an enterprising trade paper, but 
this one was passed up. I was sent out by our people to make a survey of 
the resources of wood for our industry. We were alarmed by the reports 
that came out from the Forest Service and from the State foresters and from 
our own people as to the condition, and so we made a survey, which I wish to 
submit to you. 

The next matter which came up for investigation in our problem of raw 
materials upon which our industry depends was the question of personnel. 
To this end I sent out a questionnaire to a long list of correspondents who 
were manufacturers of lumber and whose locations were in all parts of the 
country. Tlie returns on the questionnaire clearly established the fact that the 
harvest of the forest is a farm crop.. Excluding the west coast, where the 
character of the forests presents exceptional conditions, and with rural popula- 
tion sparse or entirely lacking, nearer 90 than 80 per cent of the men who 
harvest the forest crop are farmers or farm laborers, and fully 90 per cent of 
the draft animals in these operations are farm stock. 

In all sections of the country except the West coast, possibly, the forest 
areas are becoming farm woodlots ; and the x)ortable mill is fast crowding out 
the large operation. In many sections this process is complete. At all events, 
it Is correct to say that the forest harvest is the farmer's winter meal ticket. 

I wish we had time to elaborate upon these facts. It is easy to get visible 
proof. If you will take a density map of savings banks and place it over' a 
density map of the farm woodlot country of New England where the small 
country sawmills and wood- working plants flourish, you will find the two to 
coincide almost town to town. What is the reason? Why are not these rich 
savings banks west of the Mississippi? The answer is undistributed overhead. 
The New England farmer has an unfailing winter crop to harvest, which pays 
his running expenses and something to put in the bank. The Midwest farmer 
has to make the darnings of seven or eight months pay the year's expenses. 
Consequently, having no let-up on his overhead account, and no unfailing winter 
harvest to draw upon, a bad winder and a following poor crop, or a poor market 
for a good crop, puts him in financial distress. A few years ago there was 
a savings bank in my town that had a large deposit in it, and there was also 
another savings bank that had the largest deposit between Burlington, Vt., 
and Chicago. You had to get clear to Chicago before you could" find a bank to 
compare with it. What is the reason? The contrast between Indiana, which 
is now a farm-lot State, though an immense producer of field crops, and Kansas, 
with no farm lots, is strikingly in point. May I sum this matter up with the 
statement that the problem of keeping the farm personnel busy and productive 
economically 12 months in the year is the major problem now crying for 
solution. I believe strongly that the Forest Service has a great opportunity 
and duty in this connection. At all events the Forest Service stands out in 
clear light as a vital factor in the agricultural development of this common- 
wealth, and is not to be made the tail of any national-park kite however 
enticing that scheme may seem to certain uninformed officials and informed 
interests. 

Lo, the poor lumbermen ! Since all the Indians have become rich through the 
unearned increment of the real estate which Uncle Sam compelled them to 
accept, I do not think that anyone, all things considered, will deny their right 
of succession to the title of Poor Lo. 

I have to report, however, that while the forest harvest is of great economic 
importance to the farmer, to the lumberman it is more than that. It is every- 
thing. Furthermore, he is now and will be for years to come our main 
dependence for raw materials for this great woodworking, home-building, ami 
home-furnishing industry of ours. Speaking in absolute terms, he has been a 
great waster of the forest crop as well as the forest harvest. But practically he 
has been a waster only as economic pressure has compelled him to waste. I 
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have yet to meet a lumberman who is not eager to carry utilization to tlie 
utmost permitted by existing economic conditions. It is a mere truism to insist 
that he wants to get the largest possible return from his stumpage, and will 
fight for it whenever and wherever he sees a chance to do so. The same obser- 
vation applies to the wood fabricator. Both are conservative, both suspicious, 
especially of each other ; both must be shown all the way ; both are reluctant 
to change from the methods upon which their past successes are built and to 
try new methods which are proposed by people who never ran a sawmill suc- 
cessfully or never made a woodworking plant pay a dividend. 

Why is Federal action opportune? You have before you the evidence of the 
size and the importance of the job contemplated by the legislation proposed 
by section 4. May I proceed now to outline certain definite problems which 
have been isolated and defined by various groups, some of which have been 
successfully attacked and a few of which have been worked out successfully? 
Instances chosen are not always on account of their absolute importance but 
simply because they illustrate the reasons why a comprehensive and insistent 
program of study and education in the problems of utilizing to the fullest limit 
economically possible the harvest of the forests. 

Now, for example, there are problems of waste, and they are perhaps some 
of the larger problems of waste which have to do purely with the matter of 
economic pressure. They can be handled or they can not be handled, according 
as economic pressure exists. 

I have here, gentlemen, which I will ask you to return, keeping one of them 
for reference, three photographs of the same district that were very kindly 
loaned to me to-day by the Department of Commerce. Those pictures are the 
pictures of a pile of sawdust near a sawmill in Sweden, and if you will turn 
them over, on the back you will see the notation of Mr. Oxholm to the effect 
that the valuation placed on that pile of sawdust is $10,000 American money. 
You would have hard work, gentlemen, to find an American sawmill owner 
that would not consider that pile of sawdust a very heavy liability, to be 
gotten rid of in some way, carted off or burned or otherwise put out of exist- 
istence. And yet their valuation is correct. I picked up this picture here 
Illustrating in such a striking way how the economic pressure has so much 
to do with the problems of utilization. We know just as well as the Swedish 
lumberman what can be done with that pile of sawdust. But, as we are now 
organized, it will not pay. Until it does pay it will not be utilized. 

This summer I was lip in Minnesota and we were driving along and we saw 
there a 40-acre lot. It was a thick lot of hardwood growth. The farmer had cut 
a row down the middle, and he lopped the whole thing over toward the center 
and s^ it afire. Why did he do it? He did it because it was the only way 
he knew of to get rid of that wood. The wood was a weed and disturber of 
agriculture; there was no economic pressure tlmt could bring that wood and 
put it on the market. 

The Chairman. Can it ever be made to pay; that is, the sawdust? 

Mr. Babbitt. Yes, sir; unquestionably it is being made to pay in the State 
of Michigan in two great plants to-day. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. How do they utilize this sawdust? 

Mr. Babbitt. Tliey subject that to the process of distillation. In the plant 
at Marquette, Mich., they reduce it to acetones and so on, and sometimes they 
also put it into charcoal and use it in making iron. At Marinette they use it 
in making alcohol. They clean up everything from 12,000,000 feet of lumber. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. What is the estimate of its value at Marinette? 

Mr. Babbitt. I have not the figures here just at this moment. 

Now, we have the serious problem due to defective technique. Here is a 
photograph that was taken from my own files. It is a fair exhibit of three 
carloads of turning squares received by a northern plant from a southern 
mill. A turning square to be usable must be sawed true and square, and have 
the same size throughout. I challenge you to find two squares of the same 
size. These squares were produced from edgings, slabs, and cull lumber, in 
fact represented real utilization of waste, which failed on account of poor 
manufacture. 

Then, again, we have the problem due to defective standards or the lack of 
them. Some of these things sound absurd to you, gentlemen, but I assure you 
that the writer is a business man, and he represents a business group and 
we do not take much chance in guessing at things. We know what we are 
, talking about. These figures were prepared by my statistician and I' checked 
them. 

90442— 22— seb k 8 
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In investigating tlie shop practice of farm wagon manufacturers the speakei 
found vaHations of as much as 31 per cent in the amount of lumber put into 
a wagon part of a standard slw*. Another Ims for years made 26 different 
styles of neck yokes for four sizes of farm wagons. A very important liandle 
manufacturer gets 21 per cent fewer handles from a thousand feet of lumbej 
tlian one of his principal competitors. Now, you ask how it could be tliat ther^ 
could be that variation of 31 iier cent in the amount of lumber used to makti 
an identical thing. I had a knock-down and drag-out fight and I got dragged 
out by tlie rules committee of the National Hardw^ood Lumbermen Associatioi 
because they insisted that they should be allowed to put one-eighth of a^ 
inch on turning squares. I)o you have any idea what they were losing whe 
they added one-eightli of an inch and insisted upon selling it and bavin; 
it taken in as an inch square? You take an inch square and you vrill fini 
that its relation to the culiic contents of an inch and one-eighth square shows 
that the man who sold an inch and one-eighth for an inch waste fails to realiztj 
on 25 i)er cent of his lumber. The trouble with we American people is tha 
we have despised the day of snrall things and the big things depend ou smal 
things. 

Mr. JACOWAY. When you get lumber that way, do you not have your speciti 
cations? 

Mr. Babbitt. No, sir. We specify that it must be exactly an inch squarei 
We would pay for that square as a rough dry inch square. Now the national 
Nrule insists that they shall be allowed to load in their li inch squares. Whed 
they do that they lose 25 per cent of their lumber and then they get us iij 
trouble because we have to cut off and dispose of 25 per cent more material thaij 
otherwise we would do, and in that way we clutter up our productive schedule; 
we get behind on other items and the losses are very great to us. When w^ 
order an inch square that is what we want. 

Ti:e (!rTAniMAN. How do you know what to allow when you order an inch 
and one-eighth? 

Mr. Babbitt. They want to allow that for sawing. We do not want them. 

Mr. jAcowAY. You can take that piece of lumber and plane it? 

Mr. Babbitt. We can not afford to do that. There is not enough money in 
the lumber business to go through such operation as that. 

The Chaibman. But you would not expect the Forest Service to regulate th€ 
sawing, would you? 

Mr. Babbitt. No, sir; but the thing I want to get at is this. Here we ar^ 
at the lx>ttom to come up, making a noise about these things that ought to b^ 
corrected and we want to impress it upon you gentlemen that thi^ is a trei 
mendous educational problem, and I want to show you what it means to 
Investigate one of these problems and I have all the dope here. 

Mr. Jones. You do not want the National Crovemment to do all this by regu^ 
lation, do you? 

Mr. Babbitt. No ; but to do it by conservation. We got a little appropriation 
last year and we started to carry it out. You can see the fruit When wc 
come here and tell you we mean cooperation, by thunder ! we mean it and we 
are going to put it across with you if we get a: chance. 

Mr. jAcowAY. Suppose you produce an order for 100,000 square feet of floor- 
ing. You buy that in the rough, I assume. You contemplate it is to be run 
through the planer. You would have to allow some for what the planer would 
take off, would you not? 

Mr. Babbitt. The proposition involved is not hardwood flooring, but specific 
places where a specific waste occurs, and that is in getting these squares, of 
which something over 1,000,000,000 feet is used every year, from the mill sawed 
too big with the tremendous waste attached to them. 

The Chaibman. What are these things used for? 

Mr. Babbitt, i'or chair parts, dowels in wood-turning plants. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Do you get any pay for it? 

Mr. Babbitt. No, sir. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. What are you after then? 

Mr. Babbitt. It is defective technique. These are the points that show the 
things that have got to be handled in this educational problem. 

Mr. JACOWAY. I do not know anything about the kind of product you aw 
talking about, but if you want to buy 100,000 feet of hardwood from a pro- 
ducer your contract would call for about onfe-ighth inch more than the finished 
product would turn out, and if you did! not enter into that kind of contract 
your mill would not sell a foot of lumber. 
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Mr. Babbitt. Very true, but tbe flooring is a highly developed and highly 
cpecialized matter. Suppose when we cut that flooring we flnd instead of allow- 
ing an eighth of an inch they allowed an eighth of an Inch more, we would 
not like It. 

Mr. Jacoway. But they do not do it. 

Mr. Babbitt.* They do it in the other case. 

Mr. Jacoway. They allow Just enough to have it planed. Is that analogous 
with this problem you are talking about? 

Mr. Babbitt. No ; there is a case where it is all right. But we are hunting 
oat these things that are .all wrong. 

Mr. Jacoway. Then, in some cases a man has to suffer an economic loss and 
in others he has not, and in the ease you want to conserve, is that your idea? 

Mr. Babbitt. That^is it. 

The Chaibman. You want to educate the man who runs the mill, is that it? 

Mr. Babbitt. Well, to some extent. 

The Chaibman. Well, with a man who employs a thousand hands you would 
not expect to effectuate the same amount of saving as you would these smaller 
ones? 

Mr. Babbitt. No, sir. We are working with the larger mills. There are 
only a comparatively few large mills, and more and more there are going to 
be little mills. 

The Chaibman. Would you expect the Government to go out and carry on 
this educational program? 

Mr. Babbitt. No; but we do expect this, Mr. Chairman: There is no other 
body of existing technicians in the world, none available. We expect them to 
go to work. You have raised the point.* I will go into it in detail. 

The Chaibman. I do not want to interrupt you. You are making a very 
interesting statement. 

Mr. Babbitt. May I give it to you? For example, we wanted to determine 
what the relation was between — supposing that our wood industry, which is 
-one of the largest purchasers of hardwood in the world — ^wood shaping and 
wood turning — suppose a man has to make a part of a chair that is. 2 inches 
long. The question is raised, What would happen if he had worked to a 
standard specification that we have worked out and determined? 

We find that if you vary as much as one thirty-second of an inch in the width 
of the size of the knife that cuts off that article it would be liable and fre- 
quently does, by tak'ng off a certain amount of material to work on, make a 
loss of 30 and as high as 50 per cent. In order to prevent that waste we have 
the knife association to work with us on that project and now we have worked 
out and are about to publish a chart that every man who runs a wood lathe in 
the industry, we can tell him how, and then he can look at his chart and get 
the stuff and work it out so that it will show no waste. It jnay be a quarter or 
half an inch or an eighth of an inch on a single stick, but the aggregate runs 
hito an enormous sum. 

Mr. Jones. This paragraph 4 provides for the Secretary of Agriculture to 
conduct experiments and investigations into the methods of utilizing of timber. 
Is it your idea that that will be utilized in the industry? 

Mr. Babbitt. I think it will be utilized both ways. 

Mr. Jones. Do you think there will be regulations following that? Or that 
it will serve merely as a matter of furnishing information to the trade and to 
the producer as to the best method in handling his products? 

Mr. Babbitt. You mean with regard to the use of this, investigation? 

Mr. Jones. Of the information to be secured by this investigation, if it is 
Worked out. 

Mr. Babbitt. That involves questions of law that I can not pass upon. 

Mr. Jones. No ; I am talking about the policy. Assuming you go ahead and 
get this information as provided and stipulated in section 4 of this bill, isi It 
your idea that that should be used as a basis for furnishing information, or 
ihonld it be used as a basis for furnishing regulations requiring operators to 
follow these models? 

Mr. Babbitt. My idea is for an educational campaign. I do not contemplate 
putting a forester into a wood-turning plant to tell them how to do it. We had 
experience with that during the war and they certainly bungled things up. 

There is another phase of this question. The problems due to inertia. This 
ii largely a matter of psychology, but not entirely so. The great example of 
the effect of psychological inertia is our own governmental machinery. It Is 
capable of only slight deflections from its established course. But in their lesser 
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degree, all tlie units of organized endeavor obey the same law. The fund 
mental defect in the Clapper bill is its failure to take cognizance of this lav 
That bill, devised by a most eminent forester and splendid American, attemp 
to take a notorious death cur\e with its foot on the accelerator. I will retur 
to this matter later and point out exactly what this particular death curve is. 

In the projei't of utilizing the whole harvest crop, consider the long an 
steady economic and educational pressure that must be exerted just becaus 
men are what they are because they have been brought up and equipped wit 
a certain outfit of ideas and their practical applications. Take the lumbe: 
man. One group of lumbermen look at a forest and see only so many fe^ 
of conunercial lumber. Another group sees only so many cords of news prii 
and book print pulpwood. Another sees only so many thousand railway tie 
And so on down a long list. The finest of the white oak belt was wasted h 
taking only the butt cuts of perfect trees to make pipe staves. The problei 
is no less than this ; to fuse all these types in a lumberman who sees in ever 
forest, yes. in each tree, all these natural and necessary products of the forei 
harvest. I wish I had the time and opportunity to cite examples of tlie pow^ 
of this inertia. I take but one. 

The Chairman. They do not do that now, do they? 

Mr. Babbitt. They do not do that now, but that is what liappened thei 
The inertia of this thing I want to show ^ou how we have to grow away froi 
what happene<i in the past. They did that and the oak is gone. The problen 
I should say, returning to that, is the choice oak tree, instead of having tli 
choice material for these pipe staves only, it had all there other materials, an 
they made no attempt to use it. 

The Chaibman. I spent several weeks in the forest with an owner and sai 
no such thing as you mentioned. It was made up into the smallest part, bil 
that was a large mill. 

Mr. Jones. What did they do with the sawdust? 

The Chairman. Used it for heat. 

Mr. jAcowAY. In those big mills you saw much less waste than in the smalW 
mills, did you not? 

The Chairman. Yes; but these mills should have the proper equipment an 
skill back of them. 

Mr. Babbitt. Most of the most serious waste you could not see at the mili 
Much of it you would see in the woods. It is enormous in crooked logs, shoi 
logs, etc. 

The Chairman. Are you familiar with the work they are doing over i| 
Madison? 

Mr. Babbitt. Yes, sir. I might say in concluding that I would like to tali 
up this one thing. 

The Chairman. Just go on in your own way. 

Mr. Babbitt, Then we have on top of these things the problems due to actii« 
ignorance. Our experience in the war makes it safe to say that ignorance ani 
self-conceit go hand in hand, and like war itself, constitute hell. This refereno 
is applicable to more than the current methods of utilizing the harvest of th 
forest. Recent investigations of the Forest Products Laboratory show that il 
so simple a matter as making bent chair backs, one-third of the stock is lost 1 
operation, where the work runs well. Fifty per cent of failures and worse ar 
not uncommon. Yet the Indians before us knew how to make wood benti 
you and I as kids knew how to do so. The method has been commercially en! 
ployed in Europe since before sawmills were invented. Without boasting, an; 
of us here can do better with our bare hands. Yet in commercial practie 
these failures occur. 

Mr. Chairman, my purpose is not to discuss this problem beyond the poiii 
of giving you a very clear and definite impression as to tAe size and importance 
immediate and urgent importance of the la'oject referred to in section 4, ii 
order that fabricators and manufacturers and foresters can come together aiii 
use this information to put our industry on a par with the woodworking ill 
dustries on the other side, as to the utilization of everything there is in tiii 
tree for the service of humanity, , 

Now, then, the great service that this investigational work is going to do fd 
us is to meet everything that the Government finds is necessary when they fini 
it necessary to send instructors into our woodworking plants. 

As to the practical method of drilling into the forest men these results, we eai 
gear these things into the man who has worked in the woodworking industrj 
and in the forest industry, and we shall have that done as far as we can il 
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manufacturing the product, so that the hills aud valleys of this country shall 
produce all that the generations in the days to come may require, that they 
shall make them the most comfortably (as we are now) housed and homed 
people in the world, because God planted here centuries agro the forests w^e are 
using to-day. 

The Chaibman. How long would it take you to finish? 

Mr. Babbitt. I am done now. 

The Chaibman. Tell us something of the accomplishments at Madison. 

Mr. Babbitt. The technical work that we have been describing to you to-day 
has all of it been done in cooperation with the Forest Products Laboratory. 
Here are some of our publications. For example, they detailed to my office as 
the chairman of the standardization conmiittee this force of three or four very 
able men. We put them through a course of instruction as to what the wood- 
shaping and woodworking industries needed. They went through our own 
industry, the wood-turning and wood-shaping. industry, and conducted a very 
Dice piece of standardization work so that the industry is now operating in- 
telligently and economically. At the present time they are engaged in a similar 
enterprise for the benefit of the chair industry. 

The Chairman. Do you have reference to Madison? 

Mr. Babbitt. Yes, sir. This is work done by the Madison laboratory in co- 
operation with our organization of wood-using industry. I want t^ show you 
how wonderfully we have constructed with those tools you gave us this last year. 
We have had arrangements made for handling the farm-wagon matter. The 
work has been delayed of course. That is, we have only got into full swing on 
account of the fact we had to take some 15 men and teach them how to translate 
into woodworking language the language of the technical forester and forest 
engineer. They are taking up the work. When they started in they stafted 
ill only 10 years old. 

They started in on a wonderful series of tests, and then they went on to 
printing the results of those tests during the war, like solving the spruce 
problem for airplanes, and then they went into lines in connection with cut- 
ting trees in the forests and now one of the main efforts of their organization Is 
the solution whicli was brought out by the efforts of tlie wood-using industries 
to standardize their products so that standard dimensions can be cut in the 
wcKxls and the whole program in that way put on a scientific basis witiiout 
«ny outside interest. 

Of course, the study is of vast variety. The work, for example in protecting 
pulp wood and in showing the values of pulp wood that has been injured, and 
in attacking the problems that have to do with storing pulp and removal of 
stains, and work on — I do not know what they call that which lies underneath 
the lint on cotton seed, but they are trying to utilize that for paper making. 

There is a complete standardized statement of our industry [handing the 
chairman a pamphlet]. We will be glad for you to keep those, except the little 
pliotographs. 

(Thereupon, the committee adjourned.) 

Of tlie 100 per cent wood in a tree tliere is — Per cent. 

Tops, limbs, stumps i 16. 6 

Bark 10.9 

Saw kerf 10. 9 

Slabs-^ 10 

Edgings, trimmings 10 

Miscellaneous 2.5 

Seasoning 5. 6 

Lumber 33. 5 

This 33.5 per cent lumber produces — 

Waste ^ 16.3 

Clear cutting 17. 2 

If the wood in a tree were fully utilized, there would be — 

Stump 5 

' Seasoning 3 

Clear dimension stock 25 

Available for pulp or distillation 67 

I The data from which the above has been constructed has been obtained from 
the following sources : Publications and unpublished data from the Forest Serv- 
ice, technical investigations by the Forest Products Laboratory, special studies 
l»y the technical staff of the National Association of Wood Turners, experience 
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tables couipiled by individuals and associations wlio are users and producers 
of lumber, also quite some data wh'ch \yas secured in obtaining a degree from 
the University of Hard Knocks. 

A careful and fairly accurate compilation of all available data bearing on 
this question of wood waste has been presented. It is to be noted, however| 
and regretted, that so little has been done in this country to determine am 
establish the basic data involved in the problems of the conservation of forest 
products that it is necessary to make note of the fact. 

It is assumed that the total content of the tree is 100 per cent. This total 
is understood to be the practicable total and does not include such items si 
leaves, un(lerRn)und growths, etc. The studies of the Forest Serv'ce are fol 
lowed as to the content of this practicable. 100 per cent. The lumber wast^ 
are taken from experience data of the National Association of Wood Turners! 
also the totals for salvuf^e from slabs, edgings, and short or crooked logs. TW 
total theoretical salvage possibilities were worked out entirely from bas'c data 
analytically derived, but carefully checked from laboratory as well as commer^ 
cial operations. 

Supplementary Statement be the Fobest Products Labobatort, 

Madison, Wis. 

According to official Federal reports, the lumber Industry holds first ranli 
among American industries in the number of persons employed and as regard^ 
to values added to basic raw materials by labor It holds second place. The datsj 
furnished in the main statement of which this statement is a part shows clearly 
that the forest harvest is an agricultural crop, essentially; that the personnel 
by nfrhich th's crop is harvested is at least 80 per cent farm labor, and that to 
even a greater extent the draft animals employed are secured from the farmers, 
hired for the logging season. 

Notwithstanding the preeminent importance of this bure/iu of the Depart^ 
nient of Agriculture there has been small recognition of its needs and cousequenl 
lack of progress. The Forest Products Laboratory is just past its eleventh birth 
<lay. But it was only the exigencies of the World War that roused the lumbeE 
industry to an appreciation of the substantial achievements of this institution 
Wliat is more important, leaders in this industry began to see how practical 
and powerful an agency this Forest Products Laboratory ought and must be in 
the great task of *' gearing scientific methods of forest harvesting into the 
established manufacturing routine of the entire group of industries dependent 
for raw materials on this forest harvest." 

Furthermore, the attention of your committee is directed to the fact that 
the Forest Products Laboratory is itself a pioneering propsition. It was nece& 
sary that the first years of its activities should have been devoted to develop^ 
ing the fundamental data and bases for the construction of a sound science and 
method of thoroughgoing utilization of the forest harvest. This work is fai 
from complete, and must be pushed at greater speed and in wider scope than evei 
before. Such an increased program is demanded by the new economic situa^ 
tion caused by the new and apparently permanent high levels of transporta^ 
tion costs and wages. Such a program is warranted because the laboratory 
has trained and developed a large and competent force of specialists as a per- 
sonnel able to efl*ect practical contacts between scientific research and indus- 
dustrial production methods and practice. By the way, the prohibitive practical 
defect of the Capper bill as a constructive piece of legislation is to be found in 
this connection. The Capper bill calls for an enormous personnel to take charge 
of the practical operations of all the forests. Such a personnel does not exist. 
and its production and training would undoubtedly require at least a decadt 
of intensive work. The committee is respectfully referred to the entire pro 
duction program of the Federal Government during the recent war, in support 
of this contention. In time of peace there is no possible warrant for such a 
disruptive program as the Capper bill, all the doctrinaires to contrary notwith- 
standing. 

The importance of the work of the Forest Products Laboratory is being iu 
creased every year by the steady progress of lumbering operations from tht 
large operation to the portable-mill basis, or in other words, the " farm-lot " 
basis. Such a change has taken place in the last few years in the writer's State, 
Indiana. Our State has no considerable forest areas left. Such a progress 
is hurrying to its goal in the southern pine region for data on which you are 
referred to the Capper report on forest resources. This Inevitable tendency to 
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small operations in the harvesting of the forest crop greatly increases both the 
necessity and difficulty of economic utilization. In most of the forested areas 
of this United States, the handling of the forest harvest as a farm crop is a 
present necessity. The direct utility of the Forest Products Laboratory is there- 
fore not to be estimated solely (I would say chiefly) with reference to the lum- 
ber industry as now functioning, but also with reference to this prime agri- 
cultural necessity. 

PROGBAM OF THE FOBEST PRODUCTS LABORATORY. 

In referring to this program it is not my intention to describe the work of 
the laboratory, but rather to state briefly and simply what the program now in 
effect aims to accomplish. 

The laboratory has a section devoted to timber mechanics. The job of this 
section is to be in position to answer every practical question in which the 
strength of timber is involved, from bridge timbers to chair legs. 

Another section is devoted to timber physics. This section has for its job 
the handling of all practical questions in which the physical properties of wood 
are involved. The main feature of the work of this section to date is its ex- 
perimental and practical work in kiln drying. The work done through its 
school for curing and kiln drying lumber has produced results in practical con- 
servation of the forest harvest of enormous and progressively increasing 
value. 

A third section handles, on the basis of scientiflc research, broad practical 
questions which grow out of the critical relation of the pulp and paper industry 
to the forest question. Its job is to answer not only questions as to the suitability 
of various woods for pulp but also what practical measures may be commer- 
cially practiced that will diminish the demand of this great industry upon the 
forest harvest. This field of research covers not only such matters as the 
utilization of mill waste, the deinking of magazines for low-grade stock, but 
also the utilization of vegetable fibers of many kinds and from many lands. 

A fourth section handles problems connected with wood preservation; a 
fifth section handles the closely connected problems of disease and decay in 
timber, with reference to the uses to which it is applied. This is the pathology 
pection. 

A sixth section, which is bound to experienec a large and rapid expansion, is 
devoted to the problems of utilizing timber, and especially timber waste, by 
means of the processes of chemistry, such as wood alcohol, turpentine, acetic 
acid, and a considerable line of economically important by-products. 

Without attempting a complete analysis, I may also mention the section 
of industrial investigations, with which the writer is in continuous contact, as 
chairman of the committee of standardization of the Association of Wood Using 
Industries. This section is engaged in most active and effective cooperation 
with this committee, and with similar committees of the National Lumber Asso- 
ciation, National Hardwood Lumber Association, and private interests, in a 
thoroughgoing foundation work in standardizing the requirements of the wood- 
fabricating industries, including construction work, so that the proven economies 
of standard practice may be incorporated into the routine of all industries de- 
pendent upon the harvest of the forest. Far-reaching results have already 
been secured, with a most fruitful outlook for the immediate future. 

The forest service will unquestionably submit to the Committee of Agriculture 
a detailed statement of the activities of the Forest Products Laboratories. 
This stateni^-:! is confined to aspects of the laboratory work with which I am 
person^'Ty ^r.iuiiiar. I am not competent to pass on the scientific features of 
th' ir ' -^ik. But on the basis of practical utility I am very glad to be commis- 
siwietl by the wood-using industries to convey to your committee our hearty 
Indorsement of this important enterprise. 

THE FINANCES OF THE LABORATORY. 

The expenditure of the fiscal year 1921 is reported to be $225,000, approxi- 
mately. This is something like 40 per cent of the amount said to bet devoted to 
the exploitation of a well-known brand of chewing gum during the same period. 
The budget allotment for the fiscal year 1922 is $325,000. 

This allotment is inadequate to meet the fast-expanding responsibilities of this 
branch of the Forest Service, in the mature judgment of many careful students 
of the situation as developed in 1922. The writer recommends that this sum 
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be increased to $400,000, and that your (H)Diniittee make suitable provision 
for such additional allocation of funds. I present two reasons: 

l.'The jcreat financial disaster which has befallcm tlie luml)er industry is 
almost entirely traceable to the fact tliat high freights have destroyed almost 
completely the value of low-grade lumber, especially in hardwoods. These low 
grades constitute at least 35 per cent of the entire output of lumber. The most 
prondsing measure of relief is offered by the standardization program, which 
requires the reduction of wastes and defect** at the mills and the shipment 
only of materials fully usable in fabrication. An intensive program in this 
conne<'tion is imperatively demanded to remeily this condition. 

2. Sutable provision is not made in the budget for the publiciition of the in- 
valuable results of lal)oratory research, and for educational work in connection 
therewith. 

Respectfully submitted. 

William A. Babbitt, 
Chairman ConnnUtee of Standardization, 

Association of Wood Using Industries, 



Committee on Agbiculture, 

House of Representatives, 
Wednesday, January 11, 1022. 

The committee met at 10 o'clock a. m., Hon. Gilbert N. Haugen (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present, Messrs. Haugen (chairman), McLaughlin, of Michigan, Purnell, 
Voigt, Mclaughlin, of Nebraska, Tincher, Williams, Sinclair, Thompson Ger- 
nerd Olague, Clarke, Jacoway, Aswell, Kincheloe, Jones and Ten Eyck. 

Mr. Sneix. Mr. Chairman I want to present this morning Mr. George W. 
Sisson, jr., who is an ex -president of the New York State Agricultural Society, 
and I might say that he is the largest individual farmer in my district, and I 
am very much interested in his statement. 

STATEMENT OF MB. GEORGE W. SISSON, JB., POTSDAM, N. T. 

Mr. SissoN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, Mr. Snell has been very kind in 
introducing me as he has before an agricultural committee. I am a farmer, live 
on a 600-acre farm, and have for 35 years. However, I am interested in this 
forestry problem and am interested in it even beyond the confines of my own 
farm. As it happens, I am also interested in the ownership and handling of 
Adirondack timberlands. In an experience of over 55 years in our family in 
this line of endeavor, we have come to know the situation in the forest lands 
of New York State, their use, their abuse, if you wish, and their development. 
We are manufacturers of pulp and paper as well. 

We have found it vitally necessary to know the condition of our lands, what 
is growing upon them as to variety, as to quantity, as to availability to our 
works, and all those things that are comprehended in section 3 of this bill, 
which provides for a complete survey and inventory of the forest resources of 
the United States. 

It was very apparent in the testimony here on the first day, Mr. Chairman, 
that there are very wide, and we might say, wild Ideas as to the amount of tim- 
ber standing in the United States to-day. We were in the same condition with 
respect to our own private holdings and we have spent this year through my son, 
who was educated as a forester in Cornell University, to take charge of this 
very matter for ourselves, with his assistants, in making a careful, detailed 
estimate, survey, classification, and map of every acre of land we have in the 
Adirondacks that is destined to supply raw material to keep our plant operat- 
ing. It has been very illuminating. It has been to us a basic necessity to evolve 
our forestry policy with respect to our own lands. We had no definite policy 
be fore. We did not know where we were to cut this year or where we were to 
cut next year, or how we were to handle these lands, and we have demonstrated 
in our own experience the absolute necessity of an inventory which would re- 
sult in a definite plan whereby we could assure the continuity of the growth 
and use of our raw material. So I wish to emphasize, if you please, the neces- 
sity and desirability and practicability of section 3 of the bill which touches 
upon that very point. I do not think I need to enlarge upon that. It would 
seem self-evident. 
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I will saj', further, that as a user of forest products, there was an evident 
tendency in the evidence here yesterday, and perhaps before, to feel that tho 
lumbermen were coming here asking something for themselves. I want to say 
to you frankly, that I am not coming here as a paper manufacturer asking any- 
thing for ourselves. We own our lands. We are operating our mill. We are 
sustaining a splendid community by the pay roll from our plant. We are will- 
ing to get along without any particular regulation, gentlemen, but I have come 
to appreciate the fact that there is in this country a growing tendency, which 
is not going to be stopped, for a definition of public interest in many of the 
things we have heretofore considered absolutely private interests. That being 
the case, and from the fact that in a sense, in the operation of our business 
and the operation of our paper plant, we realize that we are servants of the 
public, I am ready to acknowledge that we owe a community interest in our 
own town in keeping our industry going, and I can see a public interest grow- 
ing there which I am ready to recognize, so far as the public will recognize 
its responsibility in meeting my recognition of my duty to them. It is ouly on 
that basis that we are ready to cooperate with the Federal, State, or local 
gov^nment in the handling of what is truly our private property ; and just to 
the extent that the Government or the public desdres us to respond, we ask them 
to respond ; that is all. That is a general statement of the way I feel toward 
this matter. 

Another thing, it is true, as you know, that the paper industry is concentrated 
in the northeastern part of the United States. It is here that the industry 
started ; it is here that tremendous fixed investments have been made in paper 
mills, and the mills can not follow the forests as the sawmills have done. That 
is an impractiable economic problem. It can not be done. We are doing a 
preat deal ourselves to perpetuate our supply of raw material. We are employ- 
ing technical foresters. We are practicing selective and scientific cutting. We 
are protecting, so far as we can, from fire. In my own State we are getting 
frood cooperation from the State, and we are pursuing every method we know 
of that we can, under existing statutes, that do not help us in any way as to 
taxation, to perpetuate the supply of raw material to sustain the fixed invest- 
ment in our plant and to keep alive the communities w^hich we serve and which 
are the seats of our operations. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. In that connection, you mean that the industry as a whole is 
doing that and not your own par4;icular industry? 

Mr. SissoN. The industry as a w^hole is doing that all through the Northeast- 
ern States. I think in no other section ; in fact. I know that in no other section 
of the country has as much attention, and intelligent attention, been given to 
this matter, as far as possible under existing circumstances, as has been given 
for some years by the paper and pulp industry of the northeastern part of the 
United States. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. You say that the paper mills can not follow 
the timber as the sawmills did; will you give your reasons for saying that? 
I think I appreciate some of those reasons, but I would be glad to have your 
reasons. 

Mr. SissoN. The reasons are that it will cost to-day something like thirty or 
forty thousand dollars of fixed investment per ton of daily product of paper to 
erect and equip a mill; in other words, a mill producing 100 tons of finished 
paper a day from pulp produced in its own plant will require about $4,000,000 
investment. You can not pick that up and carry it along as you can a sawmill 
that costs anywhere from $10,000 to $100,000. That is the reason. 

The Chairman. They generally operate on a 'large scale? 

Mr. SissoN. Yes; on a large scale generally, and certainly on a large fixed 
investment. 

The Chairman. How about the pulpwood in the forests in the far West. 
CJould that be utilized? 

Mr. SissoN. Certainly it can be utilized, and it is being utilized. 

The Chairman. But not very largely. 

Mr. SissoN. To a growing extent, with, of course, the disadvantage, as has 
been pointed out with reference to lumber, of a long freight haul of the resulting 
product to market. 

The Chairman. That is just what I had in mind. Is the freight haul 
against It? 

Mr. SissoN. The freight haul is against it. 

Tlie Chairman. Is that the reason it is not being developed more rapidly? 
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Mr. SissoN. The freight rate is n little more tlian 1 cent a pound from coast 
to coast to-day. 

The Chairman. Then the rate is prohibitive. 

Mr. SissoN. It is very disadvantageous. 

Mr. Kellooo. And it is not coming. 

Mr. SissoN. No; it is not coming. 

The. Chairman. There is not much hope then for the development out there. 

Mr. SissoN. For the development of paper oat there? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. SissoN. Oh, I would not say that. Paper mills have been established 
and are operating there and are finding their market. 

The Chairman. But on a very small scale. 

Mr. SissoN. On a smaller scale than those more advantageously located in 
the East. 

Mr. AswELL. Is the gentleman familiar with the development in the South? 

Mr. SissoN. To some extent with certain lines of paper. It is very true 
that wrapping paper is being made successfully in the South from the southern 
pine, and that experiments are proving that various kinds of wood can be 
adapted to the production of various kinds of paper. The great production 
of paper in which there is more public interest is that of newsprint, and 
newsprint has not found a raw material which is equal to the spruce or the 
fir that is now being used for that type of paper, and that raw material is found 
in the northeast and northwest. 

The Chairman. How does the quality of the pulpwood in the West com- 
pare with what you have in the East? 

Mr. SissoN. I would say that it fairly compares with it. There is nothing 
like good, clean spruce pulp to make newsprint paper from. 

Mr. McLaughun of Michigan. There have been a number of appropriations 
made by this committee authorizing experiments in making paper out of other 
materials than wood, like com stalks and straw, and so on. You can tell us, 
I presume, the measure of success that has been reached with those experiments. 

Mr. SissoN. Not in detail, sir. I think it is a commendable thing that re- 
search should be carried on to the extent that we should ascertain the avail- 
ability of any fiber for the production of paper, but I am convinced in my own 
mind that there is nothing now in sight that can compete with wood fiber iu 
cheapness, in availability and in adaptability for the making of paper, and 
that the solution of this problem of raw material for paper making for gen- 
erations and centuries to come is in the careful protection and reforesting: 
of our timber lands, rather than fussing with a whole lot of supposed-to-be 
schemes for using straw or cornstalks or cotton stalks or what not. 

The Chairman. There is nothing new about the use of straw. 

Mr. SissoN. No; and fiax straw is talked about and cotton stalks. 

The Chairman. How about cornstalks. That is rather new, is it not? 

Mr. SissoN. You can make a coarse wrapping paper out of cornstalks, of 
course. 

The Chairman. It has not the long fiber, is that it? 

Mr. SissoN. Well, I am not a technician, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jacoway. Can they make paper out of all woods? 

Mr. SissoN. Probably not out of all woods; but a very great many varieties 
of woods will make paper of one kind or another, because it simply means 
fiber, and if you can digest that fiber and work it up through some process 
or other, using different chemical processes for certain woods and certain 
mechanical processes for the grinding of the pulp that goes into paper, you 
can make paper of one kind or another. 

Mr. McLaughun of Michigan. We occasionally read very interesting state- 
ments about tjjg amount of wood necessary to be made into paper and the 
number of acres necessary to contribute that wood in the business of some 
big daily newspaper. I have seen some statements as to the number of 
acres that must be cut-over to produce, for instance, the Sunday edition, perhaps. 
of one of the large city papers. I am thinking that possibly it would brin^ 
the matter forcibly to the attention of the country if you could tell us how much 
destruction of the forest is involved in the publication of a big daily paper. 

Mr. SissoN. There is a gentleman sitting here who knows everything 
about the consumption of pulp wood for the manufacture of newsprint, and 
I will let Mr. Kellogg, if you please, answer that question. He can answer 
that a little later or at once, just as you choose. 

Mr. AswELL. Let us have the question answered now. 
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Mr. Keixogg. The way you figure it is this, Mr. McLaughlin. It is ordi- 
narily calculated that in the production of a ton of newsprint paper, there is 
required from 1^ to 1^ cords of rough wood, not the peeled wood. That is 
the basis of your esitmate if you want to speculate in that way. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. There is not much speculation about that. 

Mr. Kellogg. But when you come to the question of the number of acres, 
that is speculation. 

Mr. As WELL. Does a cord of wood weigh a ton? 

Mr. Kellogg. A cord of wood weighs pretty nearly 2 tons; but the way you 
get at it is this, if you want to figure it in acres: According to such information 
us we have, based upon forest surveys and timber cruises and things of that 
sort*, the average stand of spruce pulp wood per acre throughout the Northeast 
on such lands and the average stand of spruce pulp wood in eastern Canada on 
pulp-wood land is about 5 cords per acre over the entire area. Now, that does 
not mean at all that there are not a great many selected acres that will pro- 
duce 10 and 15 and perhaps 20 or 25 cords ; but if you are speaking of big areas, 
you have to use about that stand per acre. We have some newspapers in the 
United States that use upward of fifty or sixty thousand tons of newsprint 
paper per year. On the basis of 360 days or 365 days per year, that would 
mean that those papers use perhaps 150 to. 200 tons of paper per day. That is 
tlieir cwisumption. In an extreme case, if they use 200 tons of paper in a 
single day, that would mean two hundred times IJ or 1^ cords, which would 
mean about 300 cords of wood that that paper would use in one day, and then 
if you want to go on and say that the average stand of pulp wood over an entire 
area like eastern Canada is 5 cords per acre, you will divide your 300 cords of 
wood by 5, and you will get 60 acres. That is the basis for calculations of that 
sort. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Does that mean that you cut the ground clear to get 5 cords 
of wood per acre? 

Mr. Kellogg. Not at all. I said spruce pulp wood. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Is there other wood? 

Mr. Kellogg. There is a good deal of other wood. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. That is used for other things? 

Mr. Kellogg. For other things; and there is also considerable balsam fir that 
is used along with the spruce in the manufacture of pulp and paper, but the 
backbone of a great deal of the paper industry of the Northeast is spruce, 
because it is the best material. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. I think where the misunderstanding of the public arises is 
that they believe that you cut this entire acreage clear in order to obtain the 
pulp wood for paper. 

Mr. Kellogg. In all of eastern Canada, w^here 80 to 90 per cent of the 
timberland is in public ownership, belonging to the Provinces of eastern Canada, 
which never has been in private ownership, by the regulations established there 
they are not allowed to cut below 8 or 10 inches in diameter. That leaves you 
something. Then they have the other species in addition to the spruce that are 
not taken, and that leaves you something: 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. They are not allowed to do that in their 
original cutting off for timber ; but is not the cutting of the spruce ar the pulp 
wood permitted later? 

Mr. Kellogg. No, sir ; the big pulp and paper companies of eastern Canada, 
cutting under Dominion leases, particularly in Quebec, which is the seat of 
the industry, are held to a diameter limit in cutting pulpwood. 

Mr. Jacoway. Can you make paper out of yellow pine? 

Mr. Kellogg. You can make paper out of any wood that grows, and ^ou 
can make paper of some kind by some kind of a process out of any vegetable 
fiber. It is a just a question of whether it pays or not. 

Mr. Jacoway. Can you make paper as cheaply out of yellow pine as you can 
out of spruce? 

Mr. Kellogg. No, sir ; not at the present stage of development. 

Mr. Jacoway. What about hardwood. Is not that more difficult? 

Mr. Kellogg. It depends upon the kind of paper. There is a good deal of 
hardwood being used in the manufacture of some kinds of paper. As I said 
before, you can make paper out of any vegetable fiber. 

Mr. Jacoway. And at a minimum cost you can make some kiml of paper 
out of all wood that grows. 

Mr. Kellogg. No, sir; not at a minimum cost. Some woods you can work 
up cheaply, and they are the commercial species we should reproduce for the 
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paper Industry. There are a lot of these other species that we will never 
use. 

Mr. Jacowat. How about cottonwood? 

Mr. Kellogg. Cottonwood makes very good pulp. 

Mr. JACOWAY. Can paper be made chiefly out of cottonwood? 

Mr. Kellogg. Yes, sir; I consider It a very feasible proposition for some 
types, and cottonwood should be planted for that purpose. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. You spoke of the regulations of the Province.*^ 
now in force in Canada on tlie Crown lands; do you understand that that is a 
permanent policy? 

Mr. Kellogg. That is a permanent policy adopted by the Dominion Provinces. 

Mr, McLaughlin of Michigan. And anything else will never be permitted? 

Mr. Kellogg. So far as I know. We know what they have done so far, and 
they have been very persistent about it. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Their idea Is to continue that as a permanent 
policy and not permit the cutting of timber below a certain size? 

Mr. KttLLOGO. Cutting to a diameter limit Is not forestry, necessarily. Cut- 
ting to a diameter limit accomplishes certain purposes, but simply cutting to 
a diameter limit Is not forestry. They have not practised forestry as much 
as they will some day in the Dominion Provinces, because they have not put 
the investment back into their land in order to practice forestry. They have 
established a rough-and-ready regulation like the one mentioned, but I am not 
saying that that is forestry. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Is that a step in the right direction? 

Mr. KELLOGG. It has kept a lot of land from being entirely cleared off, but 
as I understand it, the purpose of the provinces of Canada in setting up those 
limits in the first place had no reference to forestry. They had the Idea that 
after the pulp companies had cut out, that then maybe the land would be 
turned over to settlers, because the pulp companies simply got the right to 
cut, and they wanted something left on the land for the settler to clear off 
and get a start on. That Is the reason they established that diameter limit. 
It was not forestry that established it. I am not saying It has not helped, 
but that was not the fundamental purpose. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Is it true, as a general proposition, that the 
kind of wood that is best suited to making paper usually grows on the lighter 
land which is not so good as other land for agricultural purposes? 

Mr. Kellogg. You can not say that as a general statement. It is entirely 
true that the spruce grows on a great deal of our land in the Adirondack^ 
and the White Mountains and in Maine and in eastern Canada that is of such 
a rough character that under no circumstances could it be considered . possible 
agricultural land. That does not say that spruce will not grow on good land, 
because it will; but no forester advocates, as a permanent proposition, the 
growing of timber on land that will yield a higher return in agriculture, as an 
economic proposition. 

Mr. Pubnell. Is spruce used more than other woods because of the quality 
of the paper -it produces or because of the fact that It is more easily worked up? 

Mr. Kellogg. For both reasons. Spruce is the best pulp wood we have. It 
works up easily and cheaply. It has a long fiber, it has a good color, does 
not require any bleaching at all for some purposes, and only easy bleaching 
for other purposes; it is our best all-around wood to manufacture paper from, 
and we can reproduce it. . 

Mr. Pubnell. What is the approximate number of acres of spruce available? 

Mr. Kellogg. Nobody knows. That is the reason we want this forest 

survey. 
Mr. PuBNHLL. You mean there are no statistics of Any kind available? 
Mr. Kellogg. Yes, sir ; there are statistics " of any kind." That is exactly 

what they are. 

Mr. Pubnell. It is your judgment, I assume from your statement, that the 

statistics are not very reliable. 

Mr. Kellogg, No, sir; I have helped to compile some of them and I kuou' 

they are not. 

Mr. .Tacoway. What about cypress? 

Mr. Kellogg. I do not think cypress need be seriously considered in c<)n- 
nection with the pulpwood proposition. 

Mr. .Tacoway. Can you make paper out of cypress? 

Mr. Kellogg. Cypress is altogether too valuable for other purposes. 

Mr. J AGO WAY. The cypress refuse is not too valuable. 
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Mr. Kkli^ogg. Some of the refuse is not, but I do not want to enter into a 
long and tedious discussion about using all the waste in the country for manu- 
facturing paper, because it will not be done in that wav, and I do not want 
to take up the time of the committee in discussing it. I would like very mucli 
to have Mr. Sisson go ahead with his statement, because I do not want to 
interrupt him. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. I am sorry Mr. Sisson was interrupted, but 
your statement has been very interesting, and perhaps an apology is due to him 
for the interruption. 

Mr. Kellogg. If, after everything is over, you desire any more information 
about what is used for paper, I am at your service. 

Mr. Sisson. Mr. Chainnan, I was very glad of the interruption, because you 
have gotten the facts in the case better than I could have given them. I have 
nothing further in particular to bring to the attention of the committee This 
simply emphasizes my point, that section 3 of this bill is a most important 

feature. We do need a dependable survey and inventory of what we have 

not scraps here and there picked up and put together, but an up-to-date survey 
of the situation as to our forest resources and their adaptability. 

I might point out one thing, so long as you are speaking of the regulations 
as to cutting in Canada. Why does that interest us? Twenty per cent of the 
wood used in the Unit;ed States in the manufacture of paper is imported from 
other countries, largely, or practically all, from Canada. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Is there a tariff on it? 

Mr. Sisson. There is no tariff on the wood. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Has there ever been a tariff on it under any 
of the previous tariff laws? 

Mr. Sisson. There has not been any tariff on wood and there is now no 
tariflt on the manufactured wood pulp, and there is no tariff on the print paper. 
As you know, we are importing nearly 1,000,000 cords of wood, which is about 
20 per cent of the consumption.. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. You mean the country is importing that? 

Mr. SissoNv The country is importing from 800,000 to 1.000,000 cords of 
wood, according to the condition of the business. Of course, it will not amount 
to that thifik year, but it certainly amounted to that much in 1920. This points 
the facts to you gentlemen that the paper industry as now conducted is de- 
l)endent for its raw material upon a foreign country. The possibilities are 
here in northeastern United States, under good forestry conditions and care 
and under proper taxation laws, to rtfproduCift upon our own lands all the 
material used to make the paper that the United .States aeeds itself, without 
being dependent upon a foreign country. I think that is an accepted fact. 

Mr. TiNCHER. Section 3 of this bill authorizes an appropriation of $3,000,000 
for this survey. I take it from some of the testimony that has been given hei-e 
that it is contemplated that tWs will be quite a complicated and thorough sur- 
vey and quite an expensive one to make. Although I may be wrong about it, 
yet I reailly suspect that if it would only cost $3,000,000 to make this survey, 
the lumbe)' interests and the different organizations would have had this sur- 
vey made quite a long time ago, and I therefore suppose that the $3,000,000 
authorized in section 3 is just a starter. 

Mr. Sisson. I made the statement a little while ago before you came in. 
Judge Tincher, that in our own particular ease we had made a careful survey 
and estimate of everything we had upon our land by species and location and 
availability and all that sort of thing. 

Mr. Tincher. I suppose the Government has this information accurately as 
to the public domain. 

Mr. Sisson. So far as it is available and exact, it will become a part of this 
plan. 

Mr. Tincheb. I was simply wondering then, just what the men who are to 
do this work are going to survey. They can get all that information from the 
proper governmental d^artments so far as the Government lands are con- 
cerned, and they can get it from you so far as your lands are concerned. I 
presume they will spend this $3,000,000 or such amount as may be necessary in 
order to get this information concerning the land of men who have not any 
accurate information about it. 

Mr. Sisson. All this matter is under the direction of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and I apprehend they would make use of all the dependable infor- 
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mation that was available and supplement that with actual surveys and in- 
ventories where that had not been done. The details of how it w^ould be 
worked out or just what it would cost I aui not prepared to state. 

Mr. TiNcHER. I wonder if there is any one here connected with the matter 
that has any information at all as to how this tigure of $3,000,000 happenal 
to appear in the bill. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Mr. Tlncher, I do not think you will find 
that any appropriation has been made for the purpose of making such a 
survey in the national forests ; certainly not in recent years. 

Mr. TiNCHEB. I understood from the testimony of the Alaska forester mul 
from the questions I have heretofore asked Mr. Graves, when he was in the 
Forestry Department, that they had the information so far as it applie<l to 
the national forests. 

Mr. McLaughlin of ^lichlgan. They may have made a rough estimate, but I 
doubt very much if tlie Congress has ever authorized one to be made or provided 
the money for the making of it. 

Mr. JACOWAY. Mr. Graves in his testimony has stated that in the national 
forest reserves there are so many billion feet of timber of this kind and of 
that kind, so there must have been some kind of an estimate made. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Mr. Haugen, you have been on the committee^ 
longer than I have. Do you recall any appropriation beyig made for the ascer- 
taining of this information? 

The Chairman. We have had several analyses and estimates of the amount 
of timber and so on, but representatives of the Forest Service are here and I take^ 
it that they will tell all about that. 

Mr. AswELL. Mr. Kellogg, just what is sulphate pulp? 

Mr. Kellogg. I would rather not get into a technical discussion of that kind, 
unless it is necessary, but I will say that there are three processes in general 
use in this country in making what we call chemical pulp. 

Mr. AswELL. I simply wanted to ask if sulphate pulp is what you produce in 
the Northeast? 

Mr. Kellogg. There are a few plants that produce it in the Northeast. There- 
are some In British Columbia and there are a few in the South. There are 
three processes of making pulp by chemical means, which means putting the 
wood into big digesters and cooking it with some kind of a chemical solution. 
One is the sulphite process, which is mostly an acid material with sulphuric 
add in it and other constituents. One is the soda process, in which the cook- 
ing material is a caustic solution of some sort, and another is what is called 
the sulphate process, which is pretty nearly a hybrid between the two. It is 
one of the three chemical processes. 

Mr. As WELL. Is that process very largely used? 

Mr. Kellogg. It is being used pretty largely in this cotmtry now for the 
production of a very strong wrapping paper. It is an excellent process to apply 
to some woods that are not very well utilized by the other processes, and it 
applies to southern pine, if that is what you want to know. 

Mr. As well. May I give the committee some information along that line? 
I have here a letter from Mr. W. H. Sullivan, who is the largest lumber manu- 
facturer in the Southern States, and who lives in Bogalusa, La. I will read 
from his letter: 

" Call your attention to the attached statement showing the production of 
sulphate pulp in Canada, the Northern States of the United States, and also 
the Southern States. 

" From this statement you will notice that the production of sulphate pulp 
in the Southern States is almost as large as that of the Northern States. 

" Ten years ago there were only two mills in the Southern States producin;; 
sulphate pulp. They were the Halifax Paper Co. and the Yellow Pine Pulp & 
Paper Co., with a total production of approximately 40 tons per day. Now 
they are producing 510 tons per day." 

And then he gives an itemized statement of all the paper being produced by 
this process in the United States. 

Mr. Kellogg. That is a very interesting statement, sir. 

Mr. ASWELL. I would like to put that statement in the record, if I may, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The Chairman. Without objection, it will be so ordered. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 
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Sulphate pulp production in the United States and Canada, compiled from 

Lockwood's Diredory of 1921. 

SOUTHERN UNITED STATES. 

Pounds per 
24 hours. 

Atlantic Paper & Pulp Corporation, Savannah, Ga 120,000 

Kogalusa Paper Co. (Inc.), Bogalnsa, La 140,000 

E Z Opener Bag Co. (Taylorville, 111.), Braithwalte, La 50,000 

Southern Paper Co. Moss Point, Miss 80,000 

Champijon Fibre Co., Canton, N. C 40,000 

Halifax Paper Corporation, Roanoke Uapids, N. C 50,000 

Yellow Pine Pai)er Mill Co., Orange, Tex 60,000 

Southern Fibre Co., Portsmouth, Va 48. 000 

Thesapeake Corporation, Westpoint, Va 95, 000 

Pynetree Paper Co., Gordon, Ga 40,000 

Humber & Roos, Hopewell, Va 200,000 

Bastrop Pulp & Paper Co., Bastrop, La 100,000 

Total southern United States ^_— _- 1,023,000 

NORTHEKN UNITED STATES. 

Howland Pulp & Paper Corporation, Rowland, Me 130, 000 

International Paper Co., Van Buren, Me ^ 110,000 

Fjlber Timber Co., Fiber City, Mich 80,000 

Central Paper Co., Muskegon, Mich , 30, 000 

Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co., International Falls, Minn 180,000 

The Jayne Co., Jayne, Ohio 20, 000 

New York & Pennsylvania Co., (New York Central), Lock Haven, 

Pa 100,000 

Parker Young Co. (Mountain Mills Ranch), Mountain Mills, Vt___ . 80,000 

Thilmany Pulp & Paper Co., Kaukana, Wis 80,000 

Wausau Sulphate Fibre Co., Mosiree, Wis 200,000 

Xekoosa -Edwards Paper Co., Nekoosa, Wis 60, 000 

Falls Manufacturing Co., Doonto Falls, Wis 40, 000 

Stevens Point Pulp & Paper Co., Stevens Point, Wis 40, 000 

Total, northern United States 1,150,000 

Total, United States 2,173,000 

CANADA. 

Pacific Mills (Ltd.), Ocean FaUs, British Columbia 110,000 

Western Canada Pulp & Paper Co., Port Neillon, Howe Sound, 

BrUish Columbia 50, 000 

Bathurst Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Bathurst, New Brunswick 100,000 

Clarke Bros. (Ltd.), Bear River, Nova Scotia 100,000 

Dryden Pulp & Paper Co., Dryden, Ontario 120, 000 

•St. Maurice Paper Co., Cape Madeleine, Province of Quebec 120, 000 

Brompton Pulp & Paper Co. (Ltd.) , East Ancus, Province of Quebec. 180, 000 

Brown Corporation, La Tague, Province, of Quebec 

International Paper Co., Three Rivers, Province of Quebec 

Wayagamack Pulp & Paper Co., Three River, Province of Quebec— 400, 000 

Total, Canada ' 1, 180, 000 

Mr. Kelijogg. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Snell was called out to another committee 
meeting and asked me, with your consent, to introduce the witnesses who are 
to appear. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Before we hear another witness, I would like to ask Mr. 
Sisson a few questions. 

Mr. Kellogg. I beg your pardon. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. I have asked previously of different witnesses fi'om different 
States, Wisconsin, California, and so on, w^hat their respective States were do- 

'Bxclusive International Piaper Co. and Brown Corporation. 
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luK now, and the amount of money they are si)en(Un)2: and what organization 
they have a« a State to t-ooperate with the varltms industries and foresters. 
Will you kindly tell us, in a few words, what New York State is doing as to fire 
I>rotertion, reforestation, and with regard to making a survey of the present 
forests in the State, and the amount of nu>ney that the State is spending along 
each one of tliose lines. 

Mr. SissoN. Mr. Ten Eyek, I would not be able to give you the exact amount 
exi)ended on those various lines. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Well, approximately. 

Mr. SissoN. But I will say this: That the State of New York, through its 
conservation commission, a very eflFective department of our State government, 
is doing a great deal in fire protection in New York State. We have developed 
a system of lookouts on various hills and mountains with telephone arrange- 
ments whereby we have l>een able to detect fires at their inception, and we have 
kept down fire losses in a remarkable degree in the past few years. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Is that on State lands? 

Mr. SissoN. That is on State lands and within the borders of the blue Ine, 
so called, the State park in which there are large private holdings and in 
which, by the way, all of our holdings happen to lie ; so that the fire protection 
is done in a cooperative way also. We contribute to the work ourselves or 
supply men for fighting fires. Whenever one occurs the fire warden calls on 
us and we have to supply the men. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Approximately how much money is spent annually by the 
State for that purpose? 

Mr. SissoN. I can not tell you. I should be able to do so, but I can not. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Do you suppose there is anyone else here from New York 
State who can give us that information? 

Mr. SissoN. Col. Greeley could probably give it, but I can not. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. What has your State done toward making a survey of the 
timber lands? 

Mr. Sisson. I do not know that it has done anything as a State except to 
survey its own lands, and I doubt very much if the State of New York really 
has that information as to quantity and species and availability for practical 
use, because New York State's 1,500,000 acres are locked up tight by a consti- 
tutional amendment whxh does not permit the State itself to harvest the 
crop upon its own lands. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Well, do you not think that the State has done some of that 
sort of .work? 

Mr. SissoN. Oh, some of the States have. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Do you not think that it is very valuable information? 

Mr. SissoN. They have done very valuable work. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Now, in relation to reforestation, what has the State of New 
York done along that line? 

Mr. SissoN. Well, the State has done quite considerable replanting and re- 
forestation itself, and it has supplied seedlings to private owners for planting. 
We have a free-seed bill through now, Mr. Ten Eyck, and we have free trees 
available, I believe, for another season. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Private individuals can obtain those trees also? 

Mr. SissoN. Private individuals have obtained some, and some of them have 
planted trees. They have been reforesting their own lands. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. And is there any arrangement for the Stiate to provide small 
trees annually for that purpose? 

Mr. SissoN. I can not say, exactly. There is a record of that. Of course 
the United States Department of Agriculture has a census of the amount and I 
think it is considerable. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Well, all I know about wjiat the Federal Government is 
doing for New York State is that up until 1914 there was an appropriation of 
$5,000 a year for assisting New York State with its forest protection, and I had 
it raised to $10,000. I do not know what has been done since that time. Has 
anything been done in the way of fire protection in New York State? 

Mr. Sisson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tinchee. I understood you to say that you are supporting the Snell bill 
and that you are favorable to such legislation? 

Mr. Sisson. Yes. 

Mr. TiNCHER. That includes section 3, which provides for a $3,000,000 appro- 
priation to get a survey. Now, just in your own way, I wish you would say 
what you would do if this bill were reported out of the committee onto the 
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floor of the House favorably, and the gentleman from Kentucky, or the gen- 
tleman from Texas, or some one else, accused us of starting a proposition 
that would last for 25 years and would say that it was going to cost all the 
way from $3,000,000 to $5,000,000 per year. Perhaps some of the inforntation 
the Colonel gave us here the other day in his testimony would help us to some 
extent in that connection, but we ought to have some pretty definite and 
accurate information as to the necessity for making this survey, because some 
one will ask us those questions on the floor if we report this bill. 

Mr. SissoN. Well, Judge Tincher, I am sure that that amount was not placed 
in the bill until after some careful investigation had been made. I think that 
Mr. Kellogg can tell us how they arrived at the amount of $3,000,000. 

As f6r myself, I would say that my position on the floor, if I was honored so, 
would be that it is the foundation of any forestry policy of the United States. 
I would not enter upon any business unless I knew where I stood, unless I 
had an inventory of my assets, unless I knew what use to make of them, 
unless I could get a thorough inventory and be sure of my ground. I would 
want to know about these lands and the amount of timber on them, what they 
will produce, and I would want to be familiar with the various essentials of 
the bill, and know what we have started with, and have a comprehensive and 
Intelligent idea of the bill all of the way through, whether it was going to cost 
three million or five million dollars. It will be worth the money in this great 
program that I feel is essential to the future welfare of the United States. 

Mr. TiNCHEB. Then, how are you going to be able to get this information — 
by a survey of the national forests? 

Mr. SissoN. I believe that Mr. Kellogg can answer that question. 

Mr. TiNCHEB. Do you not believe that this information is what we should 
have and that the legislation that we should enact should be deferred until 
we get that information? 

Mr. SissoN. I will ask Mr. Kellogg to answer the question. 

Mr. Kellogg. Mr. Chairman, there are three types of appropriations pro 
vided for in the bill. The first is the appropriation for cooperating with the 
States for fire protection. The next is the aw)ropriation for forest restoration. 
Section 4 provides a sum of $1,000,000 to enable the Secretary of Agriculture 
to conduct experiments and investigations in reforestation and methods of 
cutting and utilizing timber. 

Those appropriations are to continue until the job is done. 

The Ohaibman. There is an appropriation provided for under section 6 also. 

Mr. Kellogg. Yes ; I said there were three types. Getting back to these par- 
ticular appropriations, you could appropriate to take care of them just the same 
as you are now getting that done. 

This appropriation here was originally drawn as an appropriation for a cer- 
tain sum of money, to be carried year after year. As the bill has been redrafted 
it makes that money available until expended and relieves the Forest Service' 
of the necessity of coming here year after year and asking for an appropriation 
for this work. 

That is a good feature of this bill, the way it is drawn, and it makes this 
money available in a lump sum, $3,000,000, and the money is to be available 
until it is expended, until the work is accomplished. Now, that is one of the 
important features of this bill. 

Mr. As WELL. Three million dollars every year? 

Mr. Kellogg. No, sir; $3,000,000 to complete the job. The money is made 
available until the work is done. 

Mr. Aswell. You would have to get through with that then? 

Mr. Kellogg. That ii3 true. 

Mr. Jones. Do you agree with the man ahead of you that the information 
is essential? 

Mr. Kellogg. Yes ; I say that it is essential for a permanent forestry program 
and we have got to have it. 

Mr. Jones. Would It not be better not to make an appropriation until we 
could get that information? 

Mr. Kellogg. No, sir ; that would simply defer the situation. 

Mr. Jones. I understood that in his discussion he said just previous to the 
time that you started, that he would not want to start out on a proposition 
of this kind until he had an inventory. Do you disagree with him? 

Mr. Kellogg. No; I do not disagree with him at all. This information is 
very necessary and it is the foundation on which to carry out a permanent 
I'mg-tlme policy as to forestration. 

90442— 22— SER k 9 
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Mr. JoNKS. I beg your pardon, but he said that he would want that informa- 
tion before he started. 

Mr. Kkllogq. Well, if he and I ai*e in conflict, I believe that it would be 
very easy to explain. We may be in conflict as to the terms, but we are not 
dlsagreetl as to the necessity for this. 

Mr. Jones. TImt may be true, but now the Government is to survey all of 
the private lands of every character along with the public lands of the State 
and the Nation under this appropriation for this survey. 

Mr. Kellogg. We are worthing toward a program of making all of the foi- 
eat lauds of the I'^ited States, some 400,000,000 acres, continue in the pro- 
duction of forests, regardless of the owners or who the land might belong to. 

^Ir. Jones. You will cover all of the lands regardless of where they are 
located? 

Mr. Kellogg. You do not have to survey all of the timber lands. 

Mr. Jones. Now, here is the point I am bringing up: Is it the intention 
under this paragraph to go ahead and make a survey of all of the land even 
though the States may have made surveys, or even though individuals may 
have made surveys, and are in a position to furnish them to the Government, 
and would you disregard all of that and go ahead and carry out this survey? 

Mr. Kellogg. No. sir. If we could get this information where it has been 
obtained by the States, or by individuals, we would be glad to accept it. 

Mr. Jones. I know of some other cases where there have been Government 
surveys where they have disregarded what the States have done, disregarded 
the State information and information which Individuals were able to furnish 
them and gone ahead and made their own surveys, doing the same thing over 
again, and duplicating that work, because they said they wanted first-hand 
information, and they would not accept information furnished by other men. 

Mr. Kellogg. No; we are not in favor of doing that. If we are able to 
get the information we will accept it. We pay taxes — that is, we pay our 
share and we do not want to pay for having any work duplicated. We are 
going to take any available information in that way that we can get. 

Mr. Jones. That system lias been followed out in some other matters. 

Mr. Kellogg. We are not advocating anything of that kind. If we can get 
the information from any other source, we want to accept it. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Would it not be better that a paragraph be added containing 
a provision that when the survey is made that all the existing available data 
and accurate information be used and made a part of the survey? 

Mr. Kellogg. Supplement the State and individual surveys? 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Yes. 

Mr. Kellogg. If you will write that in the bill, we have no objection to it. 

Mr. PuRNELL. What percentage of that information is available? 

Mr. Kellogg. I can not say as to what percentage of it is available. Tliat 
that is available is largely estimated to-day. and in some sections of the country 
they have very good data, and in other sections they have not. 

Mr. PuBNELL. There are some States — Eastern States — that have pretty good 
data? 

Mr. Kellogg. There is no State that has complete, accurate information, but 
there are very many individual owners like Mr. Sisson that could give us in- 
formation. We could accept that information if they would turn it over to us. 

Mr. PuBNELL. Then, you would accept any information of that nature that 
could be given you? 

Mr. Kellogg. Yes; most certainly. We would be mighty glad to accept it, 

Mr. PuBNELL. Would that information be complete? 

Mr. Kellogg. Is that information complete? 

Mr. Pubnell. Yes. 

Mr. Kellogg. No; but it would help us to get complete Information. We 
will have prepared, if you wish, a statement as to how the work is proposed 
to be done ; we can arrange to give you that. 

Mr. Pubnell. Do you think that you can secure that information on the 
$3,000,000 that you are asking to be authorized here, supplejnent that in- 
formation? 

Mr. Kellogg. I think that for $3,000,000 we can get sufficiently complete and 
accurate information for the purposes of this bill. 

Mr. Jones Do you not think that the State foresters of every State in the 
country can furnish you the essential information in the shape that you can 
use it so far as a survey is concerned? In the different States where there 
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is any appreciable amouut of forests would you not think tliat the State 
forester could furnish you all of the essential information? You do not have 
to know the number of acres exactly — exactly the number of feet — but it seems 
to me that the State forester in each State wliei*e there is any appreciable 
amount of forest would have enough information as to the amount of forest 
lands and the amount of lands that are subject to reforestation, and they 
could furnish that information for y,our people. 

Mr. Kellogg. The State foresters are very sadly lacking in that respect 
themselves at the prese^iit time. Most of the States^ foresters have not l>eeu 
receiving sufficient money or funds or have not been able to make an inventory 
of their own State. 

Sixteen years ago I appeared before the Committee on the Census of the 
House of Representatives and tried to get them to Incorporate in the census 
act at that time a provision for making a survey. They failed to include it 
and we have had the matter up since that time. We still insist that thia 
survey is essential. 

Mr. Jones. On public lands and the lands of the States it seems to me that 
the States, without any great amount of expenditure, would be able to furnish 
this Information. They have the lands classified pretty generally — the public 
lands — ^as to the amount of timberland and the amount of agricultural land. 

Mr. Kellogg. The classification of the lands does not meet the necessity. 
That does not give us the Information as to the kind, quantity, and character 
of timber. 

Mr. Jones. Do you mean to say that the foresters of the different States do 
not know pretty well the amount of forest land that there is in their State? 

Mr. KEi.rx)GG. Absolutely. I mean to say that they are not in position to fur- 
nish that information. 

Mr. JoN>:s. And they are not able to give you the character of land, whether 
timl)er land or agricultural land, or some other kind ot land? 

Mr. Kellogg. They are not able to give us the information as to the character 
of the land. 

Mr. Jones. What infonuation do they have, if they do not know in a general 
way the amount of forestry lands, the kiml of timber, and the amount of timber 
on the State or public lands? 

Mr. Kellogg. I know your State forester very well. I know that he is a very 
fine man. capable man, and knows his business, but if you wouhl ask him if he 
could give you that information for the State of Texas, I am pretty sure that he 
could not. 

Mr. Jones. Why could he not? 

Mr. Kelix)gg. Because the State of Texas has not afforded him the facilities 
to j?et that information, and as a result he has not gotten it. 

Mr. Jones. Well, now, do you mean to say that you are going to go out and 
get the exact number of acres and the amount of lumber in feet that is available? 

Mr. Kellogg. Nobody is advocating getting the exact amount. We propose to 
get approximately the amount ; but this is the basis of a permanent policy in the 
development of the forest lands in- this country. 

Mr. Jones. Now, I am asking for Information. It just occurred to me that it 
would not be necessary for you to make an accurate survey and I ask if you had 
the amount of forest lands, the amount of lands with standing timber, if esti- 
mates could be made, and that you could determine what timber you have and 
as to what timber would be produced. They could give you that information If 
it is available nowas to the number of acres of timber In a general way, and the 
amount that has been cut over and subject to reforestation. 

Mr. Kellogg. That Is what we want. 

Mr. Jones. That could be had without an actual survey of the land, an actual 
survey of the ground. 

Mr. Kelix)gg. We want that. We want that embraced in the bill, and if you 
can tell us any way that that can be done without somebody working on the Job,, 
we would be very glad to have that Information. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Do you not think that the State forester of every State has an- 
idea and knows pretty generally the amount of timber that is of commercial 
value in each State? 

Mr. Kellogg. He has an idea. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. And then he knows approximately the number of acres that 
are available for reforestation. They know that In every State, the character of 
timber that would be best suited for planting In that State for reforestation. 
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Mr. Kelloch;. He luis a very v;ik"*» i<lea. He il<»eH not have exact information. 
The reason they do not have that information is l>ecause the States, like Mr. 
Jones's State, have failed to provide for that. 

Mr. Kinchkijoe. Well, I will tell you what I can tlo. I can take a 2-cent post- 
age stamp and I cai¥ write down to Frankfort, Ivy., to my State forester, anrt get 
more information than T would be able to j^et in six numths from anybody in 
Washinj^on. . 

Mr. Kkltxmjcs. And I will guarantee you that for a i)erinanent timber policy 
you would get Just about 2 cents' worth of information. 

Mr. KiNGHELOE. 1 will tell you what I will do. I will write down there and 
submit the information to the committee. 

Mr. Kellogg. I wish you would write. I wish that everyone of you would 
write to your State forester. 

The Chairman. That information has been given liere once before as to the 
number of acres covered in the forestry lands, and the number in the different 
States, that has been incorporated in forestry land. 

Mr. Kellogg. Those are matters of record. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. We have been given the amount of timber that was cut 
last year, and you have given us the number of feet that were cut during the 
year in California and in other States, the number and amount of timber that 
was burned, the amount that was cut and the amount that was cut by your 
association, and the percentage, the number of acres; and I assume that the 
information is accurate, and that is an accurate percentage. That shows the 
acreage that has been cut every year and the amount that has been cut for a 
number of years and the ratio to which that would have to be reforested in 
order to take care of the forests. 

Now, that shows the kind of timber necessary for a supply for this country. 

Now. what additional information do we need in order to arrive at a policy? 
Of course, if we were going to sell the land we would have to have a survey. 

Mr. Kellogg. That is exactly what I. am trying to tell you. We have been 
giving this committee the best information that we possess up to the present 
time. We have given it to you with the statement that we know that it is 
not good, and that it is not accurate, but we are giving it to you as the best 
we have, for what it is worth. 

We know pretty accurately — and I organized that work myself for the Gov- 
ernment some seventeen years ago — how much lumber is being sawed each 
year, and we have had that information since that time. We know that and it 
has been made public. We know how many acres that the States possess. Those 
are matters of public record. We know, in a very general way, how many acres 
of forest land that there is, both in the State forests and in the national forests. 

The Chairman. Tell us how that can be improved. 

Mr. Kellogg, There is one way in which that can be improved and that is 
the method proposed by this bill. 

The Chairman. What do you propose to do to improve that? What do you 
propose to do? 

Mr. Kellogg. All right, sir ; suppose you .owned a piece of timber land out 
in Wisconsin. 

The Chairman, Yes ; what would you do with that ? 

Mr. Kellogg. If you had made a survey the same as Mr. Sisson has, we 
would accept that. 

The Chairman. What kind of a survey do you propose to make? 

Mr. Kellogg. We would take that information as to that timber if we couUl 
get it. • 

The Chairman. What information are you going to get? That is what I 
want to know. 

Mr. Kellogg. We are going to find out whether the information is sufficient. 

The Chairman. How are you going to find out? 

Mr. Kellogg. We are going to write and ask the States and the owners if 
surveys have been made, and we are going to check them over and see how 
many of those surveys are accurate and will give us the information. 

The Chairman. Then, if you have the information that you want, it will 
not be necessary for you to go any further in the classification of this land 
to ascertain the facts? 

Mr. Kellogg. They have not got the facts accurately. 

The Chairman. What are you going to do? Send a cruiser out there to ex- 
amine the land and forest? 
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Mr. Kellogg. If you were goinj? to establish or obtain an accurate estimate, 
you would have to send a cruiser there. 

The Chairman. But this committee is entitled to know something about the 
plan and what you propose to do with this money ? 

Mr. Kellogg. I am trying my best to tell you that. 

The Chaibman. Thank you. 

Mr. Kellogg. If you get an accurate survey, and the kind that any good 
business man would want if he were buying the timber, and such as Mr. Sisson 
would want, you would have to make the survey, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Yes ; and a business man would want to know how you are 
going to spend this money and what it is to be expended for. 

Mr. Kellogg. If you will give me a chance I will tell you. 

The Chairman. Tell us what you would do. 

Mr. Kellogg. I would say that if you had your own land cruised, then you 
would know that you have so many million feet of pine, so mucli of hemlock, so 
much of birch, and so much of maple, and you would know how many million 
feet of all other kinds of timber you have. The department could assemble 
such information from all owners, check it up, and compile a good estimate for 
the country. 

Tlie Chairman. Now, you say if you got that, that that would be the infor- 
mation you require? 

Mr. Kellogg. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. But how are you going to learn that unless you send a cruiser 
out there for the purpose of going over the area? 

Mr. Kellogg. There will be some areas possibly, in which some little cruis- 
ing will have to be worked out in cooperation with the State authorities. 

Mr. AswELL. If the timber owner or the State has not got that information, 
what will you do? 

Mr. Kellogg. If they do not have the information it may be necessary that 
we get somebody to make an estimate, get a cruiser to go over the land. 

Mr. AswELL. Have you got men in the States that ca« do that? 

Mr. Kellogg. Oh, yes. As a matter of fact, that is the only way to do it In 
a large tract. Large tracts make it necessary. These things are relative. 

The Chairman. That is necessary on the large tracts? You think that would 
be necessary particularly on the large tract? What about the smaller tracts? 

Mr. Kellogg. That could be handled in the same way. 

The Chairman. You would have to go into every forest? 

Mr. Kellogg. Not unless the information was not available. 

The Chairman. Let us know something about your policy, what you are go- 
ing to do if this bill is passed. 

Mr. Kellogg. This is the plan that we will work out in cooperation with the 
State and local people, Mr. Chairman, the State forester. The State forester 
will let us know 

The Chairman (intei*posing). I would like you to tell us about your policy; 
how you are going to expend the money. That is the question. 

Mr Kellogg. I will tell you exactly what I would do if I had the job — and I 
do not want the job, I would not have the job. 

Mr. Chairman. Well somebody will have to take the job. Is there anybody 
here that can give the facts to the committee? 

Mr. Kellogg. All right; Mr. Sherman can answe;* that. 

STATEMENT OF MB. E. A. SHERMAN, ASSOCIATE FOBESTBB, DB- 
FABTMENT OF AGBICTTLTUBE, FOBEST SERVICE. 

The Chairman. Mr. Sherman, the question is for information to the com- 
mittee. You have about 1,200 supervisors and foresters in the service. What 
do they do? Are they making a survey of the forests, or are they not? 

Mr. Sherman. The Government appropriates each year approximately 
$100,000 for survey purposes. Of that, about $35,000 a year is used in the es- 
timating of the forage in grazing surveys, and $65,000 is used in timber surveys. 

This amount is only sufficient to keep up with the current timber sales^ 
from which we receive approximately $2,000,000 a year. 

So far as making progress to determine the total amount of timber that 
we have in our forests, the $100,000 a year is not available. It handles the 
specified areas and applies to the timber that is sold. To-day we have no 
actual accurate knowledge as to the amount of timber in America. 
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Mr. TiNCHXB. Sixty-flye thousand dollars is required to make this survey of 
the timbers used. Government sales on national forests, is that it ? 

lir. Shxbmar. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TnvcHEB. Now, based on that it would take about $650,000,000 to make 
this surrey, instead of 13,000,000? 

Mr. Shibman. No; we are not going to sell this timber. If we were going 
to sell it we would have to go on the land and ascertain the amount of timber. 
If we were going to sell it we would want to get such accurate information. 
Accurate information of that nature, that would enable us to sell, costs a con- 
siderable amount of money. You will remember that Congress, the Senate, 
called upon the Department of Agriculture to furnish so much of this informa- 
tion as we could, as had been secured under this appropriation. That was 
Senate resolution 311. introduced by Senator Capper. We furnished the most 
accurate report that was ayailable at that time from the source from which 
we could get information. The source that was available was to communicate 
with all of the forestn^ and get all of the information that they had and 
submit that, but we did that with the statement that it was very inadequate 
and very defective. 

Well, our experience at that time led us to believe that with an appropria- 
tion of ^,000,000 available until expended, we could get all of this information 
in a sufficiently satisfactory and accurate manner to meet our national needs. 

The Chaibman. Mr. Sherman, what information have you now as to the 
national forests? You have about 1,200 of these supervisors and rangers. What 
information can you get from them as to the available timber? 

Mr. Shxbman. We have from them infonnation as to their best judgment. 
their best guess, as to the amount of timber on each forest. That, however, 
is merely a guess. 

The Chaisman. Well, that is a pretty reliable guess. They are experienced 
men? 

Mr. Shkkman. Absolutely not. 

The Chaibmak. Could you get a better guess, could you get it in any better 
way by sending out cruisers? 

Mr. Shkbman. Yes, sir ; very much better. 

The Chaibman. Simply by cruising? 

Mr. Shebman. You would not require accurate cruising for all of the land, 
not at all. 

The Chaibman. How would you tiien ascertain the amount of timber? 

Mr. Shebman. We could check over with the cruisers on specified areas, and 
then make our estimate of the different classes in the forests, and get very 
much better information than we have now. 

The Chaibman. Just tell us, so that we will have the information in the 
record — ^in obtaining this information, to what extent would it be necessary 
for you to send out cruisers and have them actually cruise? 

Mr. Shkbman. Perhaps 5 per cent; 5 per cent of the area would have to 
be actually cruised. 

The Chaibman. You think that you can make quite an accurate estimate as 
to the other 95 per cent by doing that? 

Mr. Shebman. From that we would be able to tell pretty dose. 

The Chairman. At the points where you send cruisers, that is where you have 
sold the timber? 

Mr. Sherman. Those have been specified areas, specific areas of timber that 
have been sold. 

The Chaibman. Could you reach a conclusion from that? 

Mr. Sherman. No; we could not. 

Mr. As WELL. Have you sold 5 per cent of your holdings? 

Mr. Shebman. No, sir. 

Mr. AswELL. Then, if you had sold 5 per cent you would know pretty well 
about the forests? 

Mr. Sherman. No ; we would not know by that. 

Mr. AswELL. I understood that if you cruised 5 per cent you would be able 
to make a pretty accurate estimate. 

Mr. Sherman. Even though we had sold 5 per cent, that would not give us 
the kind of information that is needed ; 5 per cent of the national forests. That 
might be two or three parties and it would not give us any idea or any check 
upon what we would have to have. 

Mr. AswELL. What information have you now as to the privately owned tim- 
berlands? 
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Mr. Shebman. That would depend upon the purpose for which we were 
going to make the estimate. 

Mr. Jacoway. To get the information and malce this estimate. 

Mr. Sherman. If I wanted an absolutely accurate estimate of all the timber 
on the land I would measure every tree. If I wanted a reasonable estimate 
I would cruise, perhaps cruise the»entire area, counting the trees of various 
diameter and estimating the log lengths, and so on. If I wanted simply 
a general estimate I would perhaps estimate 

Mr. Jacoway (interposing). I am speaking of providing an estimate so that 
you can get absolutely every foot of timber on an acre of land. 

Mr. Sherman. That kind of an estimate the Forest Service never makes 
except when it makes a small sale of less than $100. In that case we would 
measure every tree and estimate as to the log lengths. 

Mr. Jacoway. You would not measure the height of the tree, of course; you 
would take that measurement without the heighth? 

Mr. SHiatMAN. We would take that from some tables that were made in the 
various regions. We would not attempt to estimate the height of the trees. 

Mr. Jacoway. Now, do you know what that would cost per acre to make a re- 
fined estimate such as that? 

Mr. Sherman. To make an accurate estimate such as that would cost a great 
deal. It would probably cost as high as a dollar an acre. 

Mr. Jacoway. A dollar an acre? 

Mr. Sherman. Yes, sir. We could not dream of making any such a survey as 
that. 

Mr. Jacoway. Well, in making your survey, what would you make in order to 
ascertain definitely and intelligently the amount of timber ; what would it cost 
per acre to cruise the land in the United States? 

Mr. Sherman. That would depend largely upon the land. The cost per acre 
for cruising all of the land in the United States if we were going out to make an 
actual cruise, it would cost perhaps 5 cents an acre, but nobody proposes to make 
an actual cruise of all of the land in the United States.- 

Mr. Jacoway. Now, is there any cruiser anywhere that will estimate lands 
either for buyers or sellers at 5 cents per acre? 

Mr. Sherman. Yes, sir; lots of them. 

Mr. Jacoway. Where are they? 

Mr. Sherman. Any cruiser will estimate certain kinds of land for 5 cents per 
acre. He will not do it in the Douglas fir region of Oregon or Washington. It 
costs 20 cents per acre there. 

Mr. Jacoway. Well, now, it would take a long time if you are to make an accu- 
rate cruise to find the lines and the corners, would it not, Mr, Sherman? 

Mr. Sherman. It will in some eases. 

Mr. Jacoway. It will take sometimes two or three days to find a single comer 
where you want to start. 

Mr. Sherman. I think not for the purpose of this question, ownership not 
being involved, you will not have to locate any Tiomers at all. 

Mr. Jacoway. Another question. Do you think that the cruisers in the Forest 
Service are competent to tell how much growing timber is on a given area of 
land? 

Mr. Sherman. They are. I am speaking of making examinations ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Jacoway. Well, several hundred of those could be put to work at the task. 

Mr. Sherman. We do not have several hundred cruisers. 

Mr. Jacoway. How many have you? 

Mr. Sherman. AVhy, I supiJose perhaps a half dozen in each district, reliable 
cruisers. 

Mr. Jacoway. What would be the total number? 

Mr. Sherman. Thirty-six. 

Mr. Jacoway. How many acres could a cruiser cruise a day? 

Mr. Sherman. That depends entirely on the character of the country. 

Mr. Jacoway.' But oi*dinarily? 

Mr. Sherman. There is not any such a thing as ordinarily, because we will 
have land, for Instance, that men could cover 20,000 acres a day, where it is run- 
ning uniform, and where there is a small stand. You will have again a case 
where it will take a man two days to cover a certain section. 

Mr. Jacoway. Well, ordinarily you would step over each 40 acres n«»rth and 
south and east and west how many times? 

Mr. Sherman. Twice. 
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Mr. Jacoway. You would go over it north and south twice antl east and west 
twice? 

Mr. SuEBif AN. If we were going to make a real cm i tie, but we are not talkini:: 
about cruising in this case, except for the purpose of checlcing. 

Mr. Jaooway. You want to get — want to take a census of all of the timbtT 
and know definitely wliat the resources are. what timber we have; Is that 
correct? 

Mr. Sherhan. Yes. sir; so that there will not be an unreasonable degree of 
inaccuracy. 

Mr. Jacoway. Now, you an* not speaking of making a cruise such ns you 
would make if you were stalling or as you would make if you were buyinj; 
timber? 

Mr. Sherman. I mean this : I know of a case where a lumber company owned 
the timber and they sent cruisers in there to cruise that timber regardless of 
the ownership, and to-day they have prepared blue prints showing their esti- 
mate. Their estimates shown from this blue print is just about 50 per cent 
of what that land actually requires. ^Ve have got to go on that land; a man 
would have to cruise that land. He would not have to make a very close cruise 
of it, but he would have to cruise it in order to make a check. That would 
have to be done on certain lands. 

Mr. Jacoway. I understood you to say a moment ago — and I have been some- 
what surprised to learn that — that you attached littJe importance to the esti- 
mates and the work of the St}!te foresters. Is it possible that the average Statjp 
forester, who is presumably devoting time and thinking in terms of forestry, 
has no information at all that would be available in making a cruise or a 
survey as to the resources of his own State? 

Mr. Sherman. Why, he has some information. He has the best informatiou 
that is available. It is valuable, but he will tell you himself that much of it 
is only a guess, and that it is very inaccurate. The foresters have not been 
able to get this information. 

Mr. Jacoway. Well, he has some information? 

Mr. Shkbman. Yes ; certainly, and we could build upon that 

Mr. Jacoway. You have heard some of the witnesses say that they have no 
information that would be of any use whatever? 

Mr. Sherman. Nx> accurate information. I do not think they have. 

Mr. Jacoway. Well, you do not think that it is possible to get any very accu- 
rate information without a very exhaustive and expensive survey? 

Mr. Sherman. That depends on what you call very accurate. 

Mr. Jacoway. I call " very accurate " knowing the number of feet of lumber 
that you can get from any area. 

Mr. Sherman. Of course, absolute accuracy, even in instruments or measure- 
ment, is not humanly attainable. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. If this section 3 is carried on in connection 
with some otJier s«M?tions it will mean cooperation between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the States and private agencies, to the extent of costing a very large 
amount of money. The Federal Government might not at this time wish to 
make that expenditure, but it seems to me that from the amount of land now 
owned by the Federal Government inside and outside of national forests, all 
of which could be made available, if not necessary, the amount of land owned 
by the State could be used for that purpose, that that would be all of the for- 
estry work that would be necessary and could be carried on without the neces 
sity of making a survey of the entire United States. 

You may remember that a few years ago the then Secretary of Agriculture, 
Mr. Wilson, made something of a survey to ascertain the land suitable for 
growing sugar beets, and he did not go very far, and he did not spend very 
much money before he found that there was enough acreage, as he himself 
said, that if one crop of sugar were grown on all of that area that his investi- 
gation had covered that sugar enough could be grown, or produced, to make 
as much as had been used by the people of this world since the birth of Christ. 
Those were the w^ords of Secretary Wilson. 

Mr. Sherman. But you can not raise timber that way. 

Mr. McLat'ghlin of Michigan. I realize that, but the Secretary investigated 
only a small area, comparatively a small area. 

Mr. Sherman. It would take a comparatively small area to prwliice all of 
the sugar that we need. It would take a large area, a tremendous area to 
produce all of the cut timber that we nee<l. 
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Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. But when yoa think of the millions and millions 
of acres of lan<l owned by the <;<»vernmeut that «>uld be raaile availnble for 
The purpose of growing: timlier and ad<led to that tlie millions of acres o\(^ied 
by the States, it would seem to me. just at this time, that so far as the Govem-' 
nient now l)ein^ willing: to go into this proiM»siti<m ar at any time in the future 
would be willing to go into it, there aire areas enough tt> prinluce all of the 
Timber needed and that will be needed to provide a permanent snpjily of timber, 
1 wonder if it is necessary to make this intensive investigation all over this 
<-nuiitry. 

Mr. Sherman. Acxxniling to the l>est information 6l>tainable, and wiiicfa I 
wight say is verj* inaw-urate, our cut of timber is over four times our anniial 
gro^nh, and that represents the annual growth ufjon <uir (rovernment lands 
and upon all of these other lauds. 

Mr. McLavghlin of Michigan. The annual growth the way we ai« growing 
timlier at the present timeV 

Mr. Sherman. Yes, sir. 

Mr, McLaughlin of Michigan- Kut if even a small iiart of the a>'ailaMe areas 
«>>nied by the (rovemment ami by tlie States were devoted to tluit work, would 
not the supply that would l>e coming on l>e satisfactory in amount and char- 
arter? 

Mr. Sherman. I am very sure that it would not. I am very certain that we 
f*an not produce from the (Jtivernment-owned lands and from the privateowned 
lunds, under the present ec^momic condition, the timber that this country will 
absolutely need. Eventually we must grow our own timl>er or import it We 
ran not depend upon our supply being inexhaustible. The question was asked 
here the other day about allowing the lumber industry' itself to restri<'t the 
cm. And I know tiiat there ran through me a shudder in appreiieusion as to 
what would happen to the ct>nsumer if the industry did restrict the cut, even 
with our power to draw upon forengn countries f<»r our supply. 

Now, eventually the cut must be restricted, and will l>e restricted to our 
annual growth, which is one-fourth <»f our present annual cut. Then, what will 
happen to the consumer unless that annual gro>vth is increased beyond what it 
is at the present time, I do not know. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michig^m. There is a very large area in the national 
forests that could be reforested and that is not being used at all aod there uie 
similar lands that are in the public domain outside of the national forests. 
Much of that land is exactly the i^ame as the land within the forests and could 
l»e made available. 

Mr. Sherman. But it is not being made available. 

Mr. McLal'ghlin of Michigan. It w<mld not take this intensive survey to 
jis(*ertain all. of the area that is available. It would t^ike a simple law to re- 
quire that to be devoted to that purpose. 

Mr. Sherman. No; that CHiuld be done immediately and should l>e done im- 
medistely. The remaining public land unsuited for agriculture and suited 
for timl)er pro<luction should be put to that use on forest reserves. It is not 
being done. 

Mr. McLaughun of Michigan. On the other hand, the story is current that 
the Secretary of the Interior wishes all of the forest lands now taken out of 
the Forestry Service and out of the control of the Department of Agricultore, 
and added' to tbe public domain, so-called, owned by and administered by th« 
Interior DQ>artment That might stop any forestry work in areas where that 
work is now carried on and contemplated. 

Mr. Shebi£A17. Let us hope for the good of the country that it would result 
io more work b^ng carried on and better and more liarm<miou6ly than at tbe 
present time, if such a thing shoold be done. 

Mr. McLattghun of Michigan. Do you think that the idea of anyone in pro- 
posing that that be made, that you take that land and transfer it from the De- 
partment of Agriculture to the Department of the Interior, would have the pur- 
pose of carrying better and a more comprehensive system of forestry? 

Mr. Sherman. Personally, I doubt it, but let us hope for the good of the 
country that if such a thing were done that even a better system would be 
carried on than is carried on now. 

Mr. TiNCHES. I read that in the paper and introduced a bill along that line 
that the Interior Department transfer to the Department of Agriculture Uie 
land that they now have jurisdiction over, and I serve notice now that I shall 
call^liat bill up at some time in the near future. 
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Mr. Ten Eyck. Will you kindly state to the committee what percentage of 
the Qovemment owned land information is now in the files of the Government 
as regards the class of survey that the intent of this bill will carry out? 

Mr. Shebman. I suppose 3 or 4 -per cent 

Mr. Tbn Eyck. Three or four per cent. 

Mr. Sherman. That would be for anywhere from four and a half to six 
million acres. There may be more than that. That is a rough guess. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Will you also tell the committee as regards your fire protec- 
tion? What i)ercentage of the entire holdings of the Federal Government is now 
protected — ^properly protected — ^froni devastation by fire? 

Mr. Sherman. Properly protected — ** properly " is a rather difficult term to 
define. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Well, explain it in your own words. 

Mr. Sherman. At the present time all of the land inside of the national 
forest.s are being fairly well protected from fii-e. That amounts to 156,000,000 
acres. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Well, what percentage is that of the whole? 

Mr. Sherman. And the unreserved public lands are not bein^ protected at 
all. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Well, what percentage is that? 

Mr. Sherman. Nobody knows the acreage of the unreserved public lands that 
are suitable for timber production so that I can not tell what the percentages 
are. The Government does not have that information available. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Well, now, will you tell the committee what percentage of 
the Government lands are being reforested annually ? 

Mr. Sherman. The percentage is so small. If you try to run it out into per- 
centage that it is ridiculous. The total fund, as I remember it, for planting is 
approximately $100,000. It costs you about $10 an acre to plant. That would 
plant about 10,000 acres a year. Our national forest area is 156,000,000 acres, 
so that the percentage is very trivial. 

Mr. Ten B2yck. Have you any information as to how much is being reforested 
now by planting trees, and is annually being reforested by the seed trees? 

Mr. Sherman. No; not as to the percentages. We know that protection 
against fire results in trees coming in many places, but to determine the per- 
centage on that could not be done. We have no Information on that. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. And have you any information with regard to reforestation in 
that way? 

Mr. Sherman. Oh, we feel that is the most practical way to reforest, by 
protecting areas against fire, that we should accomplish more in that way than 
could be done in any other way. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. It could not be done in that way unless there were seed trees 
there to furnish the seed? 

Mr. Sherman. Well, the foresters are being careful to protect the seed 
trees. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Well, what are you doing to see that the seed trees are 
located properly and are properly protected? 

Mr. Sherman. We see that those trees are not destroyed. That Is the main 
thing. Tree planting is very expensive. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Planting is very expensive? 

Mr. Sherman. Yes, sir; and the easiest way to get reforestation is to pre- 
vent destruction and safeguard the area against fire. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Yes. But you could prevent a fire in a place w^here there 
are no seed trees, and you would never get anywhere by just merely keeping 
the ground from burning over? 

Mr. Sherman. There might be a quarter of a section where trees entirely 
surround the area, or a section, and they would close in. It is a question 
of time, but, of course, when we sell the timber and the timber is cut off. we 
are very careful to see that seed trees are left. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. That takes hundreds of years to accomplish that? 

Mr. Sherman. It will close in eventually. It will take hundreds of years, 
but this is a hundreds-of -years proposition and I think we can do more toward 
getting the land in trees and get more acres in trees that way per dollar per 
area expended than any other way. 

Now, let me say just a word about this $3,000,000. When we had to pre- 
pare the information called for in the Capper report our experience in that 
matter indicated to us that with a fund of this amount we could, within a 
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r<»ason}ible length of time, get sufficiently accurate information to meet the 
needs of Congress and meet the public demands and that work can be done 
with tliat fund, and I think that it should not require any additional amount. 
Ill fact, we ought to set out to accomplish it with the $3,000,000. If we want 
a $3,000,000 job we can do it. If we want a $10,000,000 survey it could be made 
more refined, but it would not be advisable. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. You believe this survey should be carried on simultaneously 
on the public-owne<l lands and the private-owned lands and that the Gov- 
ernment should carry on all of that work? 

Mr. Shixman. I think that it should be carried on at the same time that the 
data should be collected, all information from all sources to get it as intel- 
ligently as possible. 

Mr. Ten Etck. What is your idea as regards the reforestation of public 
lands in comparison with privately owned lands. As regards Government lands, 
should the Government take their own lands first and reforest them, or do you 
think it would be more advisable to work with the private owners and reforest 
their lands first? 

Mr. Sherman. I would say, since it costs $10 per acre to plant the trees if by 
the expenditure of 5 cents per annum we could get somebody else to plant an 
acre of land that it would be a good investment, be better than to plant It our- 
selves. 

Mr. TiNCHEB. I understood you to say that there were 156,000,000 acres in 
the national forests? 

Mr. Sherman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TiNCHER. About how many acres have you sold? 

Mr. Sherman. We do not sell any lands. 

Mr. Tincher. I understand that. 

Mr. Sherman. We sell only timber, and our sales run to about 1,000,000,000 
feet 

Mr. Tincher. About how many acres do you estimate that would be? 

Mr. Sherman. That would cover about 100,000 acres. 

Mr. Tincher. And that would be less than 1 per cent of the total land? 

Mr. Sherman. That would be less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 

Mr. Tincher. And you are spending $65,000 a year on a survey which, ac- 
cording to the language of this bill, is not to be compared with the survey 
contemplated in this bill in section 3. 

Now, the Government land, as I understood the colonel the other day, the Gov- 
ernment forests, are about 17 per cent of the total forests. So that while my 
statement that section 3 would call for $650,000,000 instead of $3,000,000 might 
seem ridiculous at first, it is not out of accord with those figuresi if you make 
the same kind of a survey on all of the forests that you make with the $65,000 
a year you now have and are making on that portion of the national forests 
you are' selling. If you make that kind of a survey under this bill it will take 
$650,000,000 to make the survey and give you the information that you want 
ooncerning that, and I submit that that is included in the langiiage of this bill. 

Mr. Sherman. Nobody is contemplating making any such a survey as that. 

Mr. Tincher. I understand that, but I submit that the language of this bill, 
seetion 3, authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture, through the Forest Service 
and in cooperation with the various State organizations of timber users, own- 
trs of timberlands, and other agencies, to make that survey. There are those 
si^parate propositions, those three things set forth. If the Secretary of Agri- 
'ulture is authorize<l by section 3, and there is authorization for an appro- 
priation separately providing an authorization under section 3 to make a sur- 
vey and then the proper appropriating committee would authorize the appro- 
priation of $3,000,000, I say that that contemplates— that the language of the 
bill contemplates— a more thorough survey than we are discussing now. and 
a more thorough survey than is made upon the lands now. 

Mr. Sherman. No; not at all— a more extensive survey, but a much less 

intensive survev. 

Mr Tincher.' Well, all we can go by, you understand, is the language of the 
bill put before us, which provides that he is to determine the quantity, loca- 
tion availability, and suitability for various uses of each class or species of 
timber; to determine the approximate area, location, conditlgn, and pro<luc- 
tive capacity of the land chiefly valuable for timber growth 

Now that is the language of the bill. Now. you are spending $65^ a >ear 
in the carrving on of surveys that you have described on that portion of the 
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national foivnt which is less tliau one ten-thousandth per cent of the entire 
forests of tliis country, for tlie kind of a survey you contemplate, and then 
you turn around and asic us to authorise this kind of a survey. I think that 
this section of tlie bill merits serious and thorough consideration by the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Shrkman. That is quite a different suney from the survey that is made 
when we are making it for sale purposes. That is a very intensive survey. 
That kind of a survey c^ould not be made out of these funds. I think that ';i 
certain amount of money wuld be allowed for us to make a survey of suffi- 
cient accuracy to meet the practical purposes 

Mr. TiNCHEB. I was Judging from the answers you have made to Mr. Mc- 
laughlin, whom I know knows the lumber business, and to Mr. Jacoway, whom 
I am sure is acquainted with the lumber business. I was judging from the 
answers to the questions which you were asked by them that you really con- 
templated getting more information than was necessary to get concerning the 
tracts of land that the Government sells timber on. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. 1>o you get all of the information on the land where sale is 
contemplated? 

Mr. Sherman. Oh, yes; on the land where the timber is sold we get all of 
that information. 

Mr. TiNCHEB. Well, where you get that information you get the information 
with regard to the available timber and you get information with regard to the 
suitability of that timber for various purposes, but you do not attempt to deter- 
mine the productive capacity of the land for timber growing? 

Mr. Sherman. Oh, yes; we certainly do. That is covered. Our reports show 
that. 

Now, this is the kind of a survey that we have to make under the law: 
When we make a survey for sale purposes under the law we must appraise the 
timber. There is an appraisal there. 

Mr. TiNCHER. Section 3, on page 8 of the bill, down to the word " act," is an 
unlimited authorization or requirement on the part of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to make a survey, and the terms and what is contemplated is stated, 
and all he has to do is to make this survey in cooperation with the various 
States, organizations of timber users, owners of timberlands, and other agencies. 

Now, we may just as well understand each other now. This committee under- 
stands that portion of section 3, l>eginning at line 19. *' there is hereby author- 
ized to he appropriatwl J^,000,000," is in no way a limitation on the Secretary 
of Agriculture. We understand that, and we had it up here for years and yenrs 
when we ha<l the appropriation of money ourselves. If we would tell the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to do something, we would have to appropriate money for 
it from year to year, and now we must authorize the appropriation here f(»r 
him to carry that out. 

A while ago some gentlemen here suggested that you were going to tile with 
the committee a brief statement as to what you really contemplate doing under 
that portion of section 3. It seems to me that it is a very important question 
and a big question. 

Mr. Sherman. That is the intent, to cover the job, to complete the entire jol) 
with $3,000,000. 

Mr. Tincher. I must say that I have listened to the forester's testimony and 
I have listened to your testimony, and I can not see how you can get any informa- 
tion of any considerable value with $3,000,000 in addition to what you have 
done. For instance, now, I suppose that the National Forest Service is in 
communication with all of the State foresters; at least, there is cooperation 
between them and the national forester. 

For instance, you could take this $3,000,000 and make your survey of the 
national forests; this is, of the timber. It might contemplate the purchase of 
timber or the sale of timber, and it would not be of any value at all. In this 
proposition you start, and you are going to take $3,000,000 and get an estimate 
on 1 per cent instead of 17 per cent, and that is supposed to furnish a basis 
upon which the Federal Government will establish a policy concerning our 
national forestry policy? 

Mr. Sherman. I think that it w^ould be sufficiently accurate. As to individual 
areas, there wo.uld be more or less discrepancy coming up, but it w^ould be 
sufficiently accurate. 

Mr. Tincher. Of course, when this fund had been expended we w^ould have 
to make appropriations. This fund could be expended during the first year — 
this $3,000,000. It is not a drop in the bucket after we have by this bill 
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authorized ; there is but one course open to Congress then, and that is to author- 
ize further expenditures, because we can not stop in the middle of it. The fact is 
that we can hardly stop anywhere, whether we have started or not. I do not 
know of any authorization that Congress has made at any time along this line, 
no matter how small it was, where we have ever stopped. 

Mr. Shisman. Let me make this statement : According to our best Judgment, 
the job could be done satisfactorily for $3,000,000. It could be planned upon the 
basis to be completed within that limit ; and if the committee desired to put in 
such a limitation, or such a restriction, on the Secretary of Agriculture as to 
this work, I would see no objection to that, because that is the purpose and the 
intention of the Forest Service. 

Mr. TiNCHER. Do you know of any work of any kind anywhere that has 
ever been authorized that was ever finished or finished anywhere near the 
limitations and estimates submitted? 

Mr. Shebman. Yes ; I think there have been remote, eases of that kind. 1 
(!(► not recall any at the present time. 

Mr. TINCHER. Well, I think that it is rather patent riglit on the face ot 
this proposition that if you are going to do that line of work that $3,000,000 is 
wholly inadequate. 

Mr. Sherman. I will mention one item that was completed for less than 
was contemplated, cost much less than was estimated. That was the classi- 
tication of lands in the national forests suitable for agricultural purposes. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Let me ask one question. I believe that we are all agreed 
that there are about 156,000,000 acres of land in the national forests. Do you 
know the approximate number of acres that are suitable for reforestation in 
the various States in the Union? 

Mr. Sherman. No. 

Mr. Kincheloe. Do you have any idea about them? 

Mr. Sherman. About 7,000,000 acres owned by the States. 

Mr. Kincheloe. About 7,000,000 acres. The gentleman from Wisconsin testi- 
fied here yesterday and said in his judgment if all of the forestry lands suitable 
for reforestation owned by various States and the Federal Government were 
intensely reforested, and with sufficient appropriation to protect them from 
fire, that those lands alone would produce enough timber to supply the wants 
of the United States. Do you agree with that proposition? 

Mr, Sherman. I agree with that except 

Mr. Kincheloe (interposing). Well, if that is true, why should this Con- 
gress be called upon to state a policy or to appropriate money for this purpose? 

Mr. Sherman. I beg your pardon. He limited that simply to lands owned by 
States and the Government. No; I do not agree with that. 

Mr. Kincheloe. You do not agree with that? 

Mr. Sherman. No, sir. 

Mr. Kincheloe. What percentage, in your judgment, would it supply if 
those lands were intensely reforested and protected from fire? 

Mr. Sherman. Thirty per cent. 

Mr. Kincheloe. You and the gentleman from Wisconsin do not agree at all 
about that. 

Mr. Sherman. No. 

Mr. Kincheloe. Individuals are not going to reforest their land except where 
they are able to do it and make a return on their investment. Business men 
are not going to reforest except where they can make a return on the invest- 
ment. You can not blame them. That is natural. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. Kincheloe. Now, when you have got millions of acres owned by the 
Government, 7,000,000, you say, owned by the States, that are not reforested, 
would it not be a pretty safe and a pre'tty good proposition for the Government 
first to go out and reforest lands owned by the States and owned by the Fed- 
eral Government rather than to pay the owners to reforest their own lands? 
Do you not think that would be what should be done first? 

Mr. Sherman. If there is some means by which, with the expenditure of a 

little money, it could be done the other way, I think it should be accomplished. 

Mr. Kincheloe. Here is the question : Of course, you would think that it was 

a great step in the right direction for the Government to go out and reforest Its 

own lands and that of the State? 
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Mr. SHKKMAN. That would be a step in the rlpht direction; yes; but this 
!>ill does not contemplate that. 

Mr. KiNCHELOK. It abfloUitely conteniplates taking on all of the phases of 
the qneBtion and the completion of this snrvey, even though It would cost 
$1(KU)0(MKK). which it might eventually cost. 

Mr. Shkrman. No ; I think this survey is not going to cost more than $3,000,000. 
That is why we ask for $3,000,000. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Well, It would appear to be a practical business proposition 
to make the survey in such a way as a practical business man would lunke it 
if he proposed to take up this question and not make a survey as to what the 
land is suited for, and how much is growing. I do not think a practical busi- 
ness man would do that, and why should the Government do It? 

Mr. Shebman. I think either a business man or the Government, before it went 
the limit, ought to determine what that limit should be. 

Mr. Kincheloe. Would do what? 

Mr. Sherman. Would determine what that limit should be. 

Mr. Kincheloe. You mean that it would not be possible until the survey was 
made to act intelligently? 

Mr. Sherman. A business man would want to know what the limit was to be, 
but until we make this survey we can not know that, and we do know that tins 
start is necessary. 

Mr. Kincheloe. Yes; a start in the right direction for the Federal Govern- 
ment to simply get all of this money from the taxpayers of the country and malve 
this appropriation for this purpose, for something that you do not know, your 
office does not know, your service does not know, your department does not 
know what it will cost. It may cost $100,000,000. Why would It not be the 
practical thing and the business thing to do if Congress is going to do anything 
for us to go out and appropriate enough money, authorize an appropriation for 
this survey and then have the facts before us before we start to embark on 
something that we do not know where it will end? 

Mr, Sherman. We do not know what it is going to cost, the exact amount 
that it is going to cost, or what the ultimate amount will be. but we do know 
that this is a thing that must be done in any event. 

Mr. Kincheloe. Why, certainly. 

Mr. Sherman. So. if this money is available we can start on it and we can 
work on it until it is completed. 

Mr. Kincheloe. You certainly have not got sufficient Information to go ahead 
and start this thing. ' You do not know whether you will need $100,000,000 
or not while you are starting this thing. If you have a survey made, we will 
be able to work in an intelligent manner, and we will know what it is going 
to cost and whether the Government will be able to carry it on or not if the 
survey is made.' 

Mr. Sherman. I think that it is absolutely necessary that we should do these 
things and that there should be a start. There is that much known. 

(Whereupon, the committee adjourned to meet at 1.30 o'clock p. m.of the same 
day.) 

aiter recess. 

The committee reassembled at 1.30 o'clock ii. m., pursuant to recess. 

The Chairman. The committee will come to order. Mr. Snell, whom will 
you present next? 

Mr. Snell. Mr. Chairman, we have asked the gentlemen from some distance 
away to make their statements as brief as possible, because we want to hear 
a short story from each one of them, and we will try to get most of them on 
this afternoon if possible, and any of the other witnesses that have been on 
the stand before and who live near the vicinity of Washington we can pro- 
duce them at any time to answer any questions the committee w^ould like t<> 
have answered, and I will say that at that time or later I want to make a 
statement myself relative to forest ci'uising, etc., because I have had 18 years* | 
personal experience; but I will make that at another time. 

We will present first Mr. Elbert H. Baker, who is president of the American 
Newspaper Publishers' Association, who will speak on this proposition from 
the standpoint of the publishers. 
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STATEMENT OF MB. ELBEBT H. BAKEB, BEPBEBEKTINO THE 
AMEBIGAK NEW8PAPEB PXTBLISHEBS' ASSOCIATIOK, THE PLAIN 
DEAIiEB, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

Mr. Baker. The newspapers take a very direct interest in this bill because 
paper is their fundamental raw material, and we are faced with a constant 
widening of the gap between our offices and the source of supply, widening in 
distance and hence in cost, and we feel that it is extremely necessary, first, 
that abundant, efficient fire protection be found for the forests of the country, 
and that following this in our order of precedent would be the matter of 
ascertaining the physical value, the condition of the timber, and all that sort 
of thing, of the standing timber of the country. 

The production of paper in its various forms, including print paper, is about 
7,000,000 odd tons per year, of which the newspapers consume about 2,100,000 
tons. I am speaking of that because so often newspapers are accused of de- 
nuding the forests and all that sort of thing, where we really are a part of 
the process only. It is not so many years that our source of supply was near- 
by. We were getting paper when I first begun from our own town; then we 
wpre getting it from Niagara Palls; then we had to make a break that took 
us into Canada — or took us to Maine next and then into Canada. With every 
effort that haa been made by the manufacturers to make the price a fair price 
to the. newspapers the cost now is twic»e the prewar rate. Now that becomes 
a simple matter of price at which the publication is sold, to be sure, and yet, 
as I look back over what seems to me not so many years, we were making 
four-page papers at 5 cents. I remember very well in looking over files re- 
cently that the entire space. that the newspapers of Cleveland could give to 
reports fi'om the front during the Civil War was about half a column, and as 
we think of it now that seems almost incredible. 

The condition in England, the shortage of paper during the war, meant the 
cuitailing of a 32-page paper to about 6 pages ; the cutting down of all news 
to a bare statement of fact, even in so exciting a time as that, and the making 
of an advertising rate to business that was seven or eight times the prewar 
rate. Of course it was an emergency matter; they were paying 26 cents a 
pound for paper ; their prewar price had been 2 cents or thereabouts, and this 
condition has slowly come as the supply goes farther from the point of pub- 
lication. 

Now,. it has seemed to us that with the fearful destruction of standing timber 
of all kinds, if the United States Government will cooperate with the different 
States, as proposed in this bill there will come a complete change in the trend 
of the long curve. It is now downward as far as we are concerned in supply 
and very rapidly upward in price. We feel that in the long period it will come 
back to more nearly a normal price, and the newspapers are therefore very 
strongly in favor, as I say, first of the matter of fire protection which they 
deem vitally necessary, and in the matter of cooperating with the States, that 
we may have the basis on which further -work may proceed. 

In the State of Ohio we have made, not large but sufficient appropriation for 
the work that has already been undertaken. Progress is being made there. 
With us it is mere a question of restoring hardwood timber than it is the soft 
woods, because we are in better shape to do that. Our growth is very largely 
hardwood growth. In other States, as you have been so much better told than 
I can tell you, our pulp wood must be grown, but It need be no further from us 
than New York, and we feel that it means everything to us. 

The 550 newspapers of our association are using 80 per cent of the print paper 
used in the United States and we have had this matter up in conventions and 
otherwise repeatedly. We express to you an Intense interest In the whole 
thing, and urge strongly that these steps be taken. 

I thank you very much. 

Mr. SNKLL. We will now present Mr. W. L. Hall, secretary of the Central 
States Forestry League, who will speak to you about the extension of the 
national forests by the purchase provision that is carried in this bill. 

90442— 22— SEB k 10 
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STATEHEKT OF lOL W. L. HATiTi, 8BCBETABY OF THE CENTRAL 
STATES FO&EST&Y LEAGUE, BEPBESENTIHG THE XTKION 
LEAQITE CLXTB OF CHICAGO, ILL. 

Mr. Hall, Mr. Clmiruiau, I will say that I appear before the committee not 
specially as the representative of the Central States Forestry League, but 
rather as a representative of the Union League Club of Chicago. I am secretary 
of the Central States Forestry I..eague, it is true, an organization which is 
attemptting to promote forestry in the central part of the West, but for certain 
reason that orpuiization Jias not thought it best to express itself before this 
hearing ; consequently my representation liere is in behalf of the Union League 
Club of Chicago and I will hand j'ou a letter which names its representatives. 

The Ch-\ibm.\n. Without objection the letter will be inserted in the record. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 

Union League Club of Chicago, 

ChicagOy January 7, 1922. 
Hon. GiiAEBT N. Hauosn, 

Chaifman Committee on Agriculture, 

Hou$0 of Representatives, Washington^ D. C, 

Deab Mb. Haugen : The Un'on League Club of Chicago has steadfastly been 
interested in maintaining the forest resources of our country. During the past 
year the club has been active in studying the timber situation and in working 
out practical plans for forestry, especially for the States of the Central West. 
It has cooperated with other organizations in steps to secure an adequate for- 
estry policy for the Nation. The club was represented at two hearings in 
Washington In the early part of 1921. In February it held an important meet- 
ing, attended by representatives of e'ght States, at which was organized the 
Central States Forestry League. In various ways the club has contributed to 
the starting of this organization. 

In order that the position of the club may be clearly understood, its public 
affairs committee, through whfch the club functions on public matters, adopted 
on January 3 the inclosed statement of its position on the forestry question. 
This statement is called to your attention in view of the hearings which your 
committee is shortly to begin on forestry bills now pending in Congress. 

The club has selected as its representatives at the coming hearings, Messrs. 
Blmer C. Hole and William L. Hall, both of whom are familiar with the tim- 
ber conditions of the country and with plans which are proposed for meet'ng 
the forestry problem. It is respectfully requested that your committee, in the 
course of its hearings, give an opportunity to our representatives to be heard 
on the important question which will be before you. 
Very truly, yours, 

J. V. NOBCBOSS, 

Chairman Public Aft airs Committee. 

Mr. Hall. May I say, in the beginning, that I support the principle of the 
various proposals in the Snell bill. I do not wish to say that I am wedded to 
the wording of any of those sections, and I would like to propose certain 
changes myself — or some of them — at the proper time. The committee in 
charge of this hearing, however, has asked me to express my views, especially 
in regard to sections 6 and 7 of the Snell bill, which sections deal particularly 
with the purchase of lands and with the purchase program of the Government. 

Mr. McLauohun of Michigan. For a time you were connected with that 
commission whose duty it was to purchase lands, were you not? 

Mr. Halt.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. For how long? 

Mr. Hall. I was a member of the Forest Service for 20 years. From the 
time of the passage of the Weeks law in 1911 up till 1918, during the war, I 
had charge, under the forester, of the work done in the Forest Service looking 
toward the purchase of those lands. We received the proposals ; we examined 
and appraised the timber and lands; we worked out the negotiations and pre- 
sented the cases to the National Forest Reservation Commission for its ap- 
proval, as directed by law. In that time there was acquired about 1.700,000 
acres of land. 

Mr. Jaooway. What was the average price you gave for it, Mr. Hall? 

Mr. Hall. If you will permit me, I would like to come to that In the regular 
order, as I have a plan laid out for my talk. 
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Mr. Jacoway. Very well^ 

The Chairman. Now, can you tell us something about the policy, what can 
be done with this matter here, about the purchase, and where, and when? 

Mr. Haix. I will attempt to cover that as well as I can. I wish to say, in 
the beginning that the Snell bill makes extension of the national forests one 
of the very important proposals. 

As members of the committee have noted, the largest single appropriation 
in the bill is mentioned in connection with the purchase of lands and the ex- 
tension of the forests. There are three different plans proposed in the bill 
by which the extensions of the national forests will be brought about. I will 
discuss only one of those, but in order to get the plan before the committee I 
will mention what the other two are. 

One proposes to add to the national forests certain forest lands which are 
now in the public domain, within the Indian reservations, or within revested 
lands, or perhaps in other status — add them to the national forests to be- 
come a part of the timber-producing lands of the Federal Government, to be 
permanently so held. That plan is covered in the last three sections of the 
bill, and I understand that a statement in explanation and support of that 
phase of the matter will be presented to the t?ommittee. I will therefore not 
cover it. 

The second plan of extension is covered in section 8 of the bill and provides 
for the rounding out of the present national forests through a plan of ex- 
changes under which the Government would give timber, or perhaps timbered 
lands, and would take in exchange privately owned lands that are desirable 
for the administration of the forests and for their extension out to their logical 
boundaries. That plan will also be presented by another speaker, so I will 
give no farther attention to that. 

The part tliat I want to direct special attention to, therefore, is sections 6 
and 7. 

I want to call attention to this fact : The national forests, as they have l>een 
set apart and developed in the United States, have been the big outstanding 
accomplishment in forestry. The law under which they were established was 
enacted in 1891. As members of the committee know, the project was not 
understood at first; there was less understanding; there was very bitter oppo- 
sition to that policy, and for the first 20 years there were constant efforts made 
in Congress to do away in whole or in part with the national forests. That 
feeling and that situation has passed away. The national forests have now 
demonstrated themselves with their 30 years of experience and test. Instead 
of dealing with bills for the abolishment of the forests, or for the elimination 
of certain i)ortions of tiiem, Congress now has to deal with bills for the exten- 
sion of forests, or for the consolidation of forests by providing for exchanges, 
for individual forests or groups of forests. Why this change? It is solely 
because the national forests as a system, as a plan, as a national undertaking, 
have proved aiid justified tJiemselves. Wherein have they done that? They 
have done it in several ways. 

With the lumberman — ^to mention that phase first, not because it is important 
but merely to bring it to mind — ^with the lumberman they have justified tliem- 
srtves, as is shown by the increasing number of timber operators in the West 
who are desirous of buying timber from the Government and who are operat- 
ing on Government timber. 

With the local communities they have justified themselves, as is shown by 
petition after petition coming to Congress for extensions of the forests, addi- 
tions, and for exchanges by which the national forests will be consolidated 
and the plan more firmly founded even than it is now. 

The national forests have further justified themselves to the whole public 
on the basis of regrowth. Wo have succeeded better as a Nation In protecting 
the lands from fire, in establishing a new forest where the old one was cut 
away pr where it had been burnt away on the national forests than we have 
any place else. 

Mr. KmcHET.0E. The thought just came to nie, does the Government have any 
restrictions on those to whom they sell this Government tim])er al>out whether 
it shall be exported out of this country or not? 

Mr. Hall. There are those present who can answer that better than I, but 
I think not. 

Mr. KiNCHELOB. They are at liberty to export it if they want to? 

Mr. Hall. Yes, sir; the national forests again have proved themselves as a 
business investment for the Nation. We have in them, according to the figure 
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whlclj is used, some 580,000.000,000 feet of stantliug merchantable timber. 
That timber. In accordance with my own Judgment, is worth in excess of 
$1,000,000,000. The cost of the administration and protection and improve- 
ment of the national forests— that is, the total cost of the projects since they 
were passed to the AfO-lcultural Department In 1905—1 am informed bv the 
Forest Service has been not in excess of $80,000,000. That shows a splendid 
Investment on the part of the Nation. 

Mr. KiNCHErx)E. Now, that cost, $80,000,000, does that include the amount 
of timber sold to private Individuals, or do you mean that there has been 
$80,000,000 appropriated out of the Treasury of the Government in addition 
to what has been received for the timber? 

Mr. Hall. I have not counted in that the receipts from the resources of the 
forests. 

Mr. KiNcHEU)!-:, Well, that $80,000,000 represents appropriations out Of tlie 
Federal Treasury? 

Mr. Hall. Yes. sir; the total appropriations have been somewhere in the 
neighborhood of $80.(KX),0(X), The value of the standing timber alone must be 
in excess of $1,000,000,000. That does not take into account the value of the 
soil ; it does not take into accoimt the value of th grazing on forests, the value 
of the ranges: it dties not take into account the value of the water powers; it 
does not take into account tlie value of these lands for recreational purposes 
or for any otiier puriiose than for the standing timber that is now on them. 

Mr. Jacoway. Mr. Hall, just in a word, as a business man would want to 
know — the Government has spent $80,(KX),000 by appropriation? 

Mr. Hall. $80,000,000; yes, sir. 

Mr. Jacoway. Now. that is what they have spent. What would you say that 
expenditure of $80,000,000 would increase, say, in a i)erLod of a decade or 10 
years? In other words, by the expenditure of $80,000,000 what would the re- 
turn be, in your judgment, if you can estimate the returns, taking into con- 
sideration all things — the land, the grazing privileges, the water power? 

Mr. Haix. Are you thinking now of the 10 years that lie ahead of us? 

Mr. Jacoway. Just take any 10 years that you want to. Can you state it in 
dollars and cents? 

Mr. Halu I would use the tigures that I just gave you. 

The Chaibman. What was the valuation when you started? 

Mr. Hatx. The valuation when we started — these lands were Government 
lands and had no appraised value at that time. 

The Chaibman. Well, some estimate was made of them? 

Mr. Hall. They were on sale at the time. 

The Chaibman. We had more forests then than we have now? 

Mr. Hall. Yes, sir. 

The Chaibman. We were being told all the time that the forests were being 
depleted; now, what were these lands worth at that time? 

Mr. Hall. I think under the timber and stone act these lands could have been 
acquired at $1.25 an acre. They had not been taken up under that arrangement. 

Mr. Kincheloe. What was this $80,000,000 spent for — ^buying, acquiring ad- 
ditional forest reserves? 

Mr. Hall. Oh, no; it has been spent in protection and administration and 
improvement of the national forests; and in that figure I am not including 
now the land that has been acquired under the Weeks law, but only those lands 
that were set aside from the public domain. 

Mr. Jacoway. Now, we have got a great estate there in which $80,000,000 has 
been invested; what is it worth now? 

Mr. Hall. Over a billion dollars. That is my answer to your question. 

The Chaibman. Should the Forest Service have credit for $1,000,000,000? 

Mr. Hall. No; I mean to say that because the Government undertook that 
policy and carried it out in that way, it has an estate in which the timber alone 
is worth a billion dollars. I 

The Chaibman. What would it have been worth if we had not taken it over? 

Mr. Hall. It would not have been worth anything to the Federal Government. 
It would have been lost. It would be in private hands, and, of course, that timber 
would be valuable' to the private owners at this time. I 

Mr. Kincheloe. What would that timber be worth at the time we took it over? 

Mr. Hall. Well, if we should place a value of $2 a thousand on it now, which 
may be a little high but perhaps not an excessive figure, I do not suppose we 
should consider it worth more than 15 cents a thousand feet at the time when the 
reserves were set apart as national forests. 
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Mr. KiNCHELOE. How much would you estiuiate was the intrinsic value of it 
tlien? 

Mr. Hall. I am not counting on any change in the amount of timber, I am 
assuming that we had tlie same amount of timber then that we have now. Of 
course there has been some growth, but I am disregarding that. 

Mr. KiNCHEix)E. Then all that has inured to the benefit of the Government, if 
it is worth no more now^ than it was when it was taken over, is the amount de- 
rived from the timber sold In the meantime. 

Mr. Hall. You have the estate. 

Mr. KiNCHEi^OE. I understand, but you say that the timber on it now, you 
think, is not worth any more than it was when it was taken over. 

Mr. Hall. Oh, no, sir ; I did not say that. 

Mr. KiNCHKW)*:. Well, that is what I want to know. 

Mr. Hall. I failed to make myself clear. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Perhaps you did not understand my question. Did you say 
it is worth a billion dollars now? 

Mr. Hall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. What was it worth 30 years ago? What was that timber 
worth when the Government took it over? 

Mr. Hall. Let us figure it on the basis of per thousand feet. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. It was not worth as much a thou^nd then as it is now, 

Mr, Hall. No ; let us say it is worth $2 a thousand now ; at that time I would 
place a value on it, if you wish me to estimate it, of 15 cents per thousand feet. 
That means an accretion of from lo cents to $2 per thousan<l. 

Mr. KixrHEix)ic. Well, that is governed a great denl by the increase in the mar- 
ket value of timber. 

Mr. Hall. Yes. sir. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. But supposing lumber was not worth any more today than It 
was the day it was taken over ; how much more, if any, is the timber worth to-day 
than it was the day it was taken over? 

Mr. Hall. It would not be worth any if it had not increased in value. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. So that if it had not increased in value, all that has inured ^o 
the benefit of the Government would have been the amount of timber that you 
have sold to private individuals in the past 30 years? 

Mr. Hall. Yes ; if you assume that. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Now you have got an offset against that of $80,000,000 that 
came out of the Treasury. 

Mr. Hall. Yes ; but that is an assumption against the facts. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. I am simply speaking about it as a business proposition. 

The Chaibman. Is it your opinion, then, that the Forest Service should have 
been given credit for increasing the value of the timber? 

Mr. Hall, No, sir. 

The Chairman. Well, where do you get in, unless you take credit for the 
increase in price? 

Mr. Hall. I get my argument in in this way 

The Chaibman (interposing). What do you mean by "taking over*'? It 
belonged to the Government before; it belongs to the Government now, does 
it not? 

Mr. Hall. I meant the taking of those lands out of the public domain where 
they were available under the public-land laws. 

The Chairman. That did not transfer title. 

Mr. Hall. It did not transfer title ; it merely set them apart for the purpose* 
of forest production. 

The Chairman. Well, the title remains exactly where it was. So far as 
the areas are concerned they have exactly the same number of acres that they 
started out with, except they have less timber by that which has been cut off,, 
and then you have to add the growth. You, of course, understand that we- 
tum over the forests to the Forest Service and they sell the timber, all they 
can sell, and the grazing fees and everything that goes with it has gone into 
the forests, and besides that we have put in several million dollars on top of 
that. Are you going to give us the results of this investment? 

Mr. Hall. Yes, sir ; I have attempted to do that and will repeat It. 

The Chairman. But you started with 15 cents and shoved the price up to- 
$2. We have cleared that matter up ; the Forest Service does not take credit 
for that. Supply and demand regulate the price. 

Mr. Hall. AU the credit that we need to give to the Forest Service is for 
the wise and efficient administration that the forests have had. 

The Chairman. I agree with you on that. 
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Mr. KiNCHKU)^:. Tlien the greatest asset in It has l)een conservation for 30 
years? 
Mr. Hai«l. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Now. can you ifive us an estimate as to that, as to the result? 
Mr. Hall. I think it is well expressed In the figure that I gave you, that 
this property which had a value of only a few cents per thousand feet 30 years 
ago is now worth $2 or $2.50 a thousand feet. 

The Chaibman. The F«re>*t Service does not take any cre<lit for that ; supply 
and demand has regulated that. 

Mr. Hall. Would you say that we neeil to work out just what credit the 
Forest Service should get out of it? Can we not leave out the Forest Service? 

The Chaibman. But I am just trying to get your point of view. 

•Mr. Hall. The credit, I think, should be to the policy of the Nation. The 
Government decided upon a certain policy ; that it would withhold a i)ortion 
of its remaining timberlands for timber production and for watershed pro- 
tection. That policy has grown into greatly increased values, which are some- 
what indicated by the figures that I have giv^i you. 

The Chaibmak. Now, I should think that that would be indicated by the 
number of feet increase in lumber. I do not see that the price of lumber enters 
into it at aU. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. He says there has been no increase. 

Mr. Haix. I will go further into that statement. In presenting this matter 
to the committee I had not exi)ecteil to refer to the matter of growth. A large 
portion of the national forests is covered with virgin timber in which there is 
a practical balance between growth on the one side and decay on the other. 
There is not much change there. A very considerable acreage had been pre- 
viously burned over, or during the Government holding had been cut over— 
not a large acreage but some. Now, on that land — ^at least on a large portion 
of it — there has been taking place this regrowth that we have been discussing, 
and that amounts to a very considerable figure. I am not prepared to tell 
you how much it means. Probably as compare<l with the -total timber stand 
it does not amount to a great deal, but it amounts to something and it is on 
the right side of the ledger. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. What do you mean by decay there? I understood that all 
merchantable timber after it is grown and has begun to decay you sold it 
Immediately. I did not think there was any loss there. 

Mr. Hall. You must bear In mind, as you have mentioned yourself in the 
hearing, the national forests include about 156,000,000 acres. Timber is sold 
from the forests, but of course the sales reach only, as yet, the more accessible 
portions, a very small percentage, Just a few hundred thousand acres compared 
with the total holding, so that the great body of timber has never been touched 
at all. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. It is a fact, then, that there is quite a lot of timber that is 
really decaying In the national forests? 

Mr. Hall. Yes; individual trees. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. That Is what I said. 

Mr. Hall. The timber grows up, matures, stands for a while, and finally 
begins to decay and passes away. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. And you admit that Is because of its inaccessibility? 

Mr. Hall. Yes, sir ; that is something that we can not help. 

Mr. Jacoway. Mr. Hall, at the time the policy that you speak of was Inaugu- 
rated by the Government to save the timber of the country, weren't these con- 
ditions manifest: The public land was being taken up under the stone and 
timber act ; it was also being taken up under the homestead act ; It wass also 
being taken up by purchase. Now the statutes were passed preventing taking 
up laud under the stone and timber act, and also withdrawing from sale the 
Government land at $1.25 an acre, and then It put severe restrictions on 
hpmesteadlng, the provisions of the law being that you could homestead no 
land save and except that land that was adapted to agriculture. Now isn't 
the whole question answered by saying that you have conserved a great estate 
by providing ways to eliminate the waste and holding that estate until it has 
increasetl In value to a billion dollars? ' 

Mr. Hall. Yes. And by one other step, If I may give it, and that is by a 
very careful classification of all those lands, by which It has been attempted 
to work out the agricultural lands where they lie in small bodies, and not 
to hold them within the forests, in other words, to separate out the lands that , 
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are truly and permanently timber lands in character, and hold those and not 
hold the lands that are agricultural lands. 

Mr. Jacoway. As to the deterioration, a forest will deteriorate Just about 
as much in yirgin tindier in a period of 20 yean as that Tiiglii timber win 
increase In growth? 

Mr. Haix. Yes, sir ; just about a balance. 

Mr. Jacoway. But the growth comes in the younger timber? 

Mr. Hall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jacoway. And, as I understand it, a forest will reproduce itself in a 
period of about 30 years? 

Mr. Hall. No, sir. 

Mr. Jacoway. Well, what is the length of time? 

Mr. Hall, There have been references to the time which it .takes to grow 
timber. I think perhaps the statement which I am going to make will vary 
from some of the statements that have been made, but I am glad to have this 
opportunity to bring out the point. I believe that it is a mistake for any of us 
to think of a timber crop being produced from a small-sized tree to a merchant- 
able condition in any part of the country in less than 40 years, and I would give 
the range of time which is necessary as from 40 to 100 years, depending upon 
the kind of timber you want to grow. . 

Mr. Jacoway. Well, that is not true of cut-over land, where you leave trees 
that are 4 inches and 6 inches in diameter? 

Mr. ELA.LL. No, sir ; that is true where you go in and replant, and where you 
find upon it trees perhaps no higher than this table. 

Mr. Jacoway. Most of the land that has been denuded of its merchantable 
timber has this second growth on it, does it not? 

Mr. Hall. A great deal of it does, but a great deal does not. 

Mr. Jacoway. Doesn't a greater per cent have it than does not have it? 

Mr. Hall. I think so ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Jacoway. Well, then, would not that land that has timber on it that 
is 4 to 6 inches in diameter — would that not reproduce itself in 30 years so that 
yon can saw merchantable timber from it? 

Mr. Hall. Yes; tiiat is frequently the case; and that is Just the reason why 
what we call " selective cutting " is used in many instances — ^to leave those trees 
that are already well started and have 30 or 40 years' growth. 

Mr. Jacoway. That Is the primary thing in your thought? 

Mr. Hall. Yes, sir ; a very primary thing. 

The Chaisman. That is true in certain localities, but what about other locali- 
ties? I have been told that it takes 130 years to grow merchantable timber, 
and I was told when I was out West that they were cutting trees that had grown 
there for 400 years. 

Mr. Hall. Yes; that is actually true. Now, when you take the big timber 
that grows in the West — ^the yellow pine that grows out there, and the sugar 
pine and fir — ^that timber is three or four hundred years old in many instances. 

The Ghaibmait. How many years will it take to produce merchantable timber 
of that kind? 

Mr. Hall. It is fair to presume that the Federal €k)vemment will never start 
yonng trees and hold them till they reach that size. They will be cut long 
before that. 

The Ohaibman. But how long will it take to produce them? 

Mr. Hall. The general belief is, Mr. Chairman, that where forests are grown 
on public lands, on the part of the Federal Government or the States, the trees 
will not be held to a greater age than about 100 years, and that in many cases 
the crop will be cut when it is from 75 to 80 years old. 

The Chaibman. It is age that makes the quality, is it not? 

Mr. Hall. Yes, and this means that simply in the future we will not exi)ect 
to get the quality that we now get from our virgin forests. 

The Chaibman. Why should we not have It? 

Mr. Hall. Of course, if we desire the quality we must wait for time to per- 
fect it. Nothing else will do it. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Timber grows faster in a warmer climate than it will in a 
(•old climate, does it not? 

Mr. Hall. Yes, that is true. 

To pass on to the next point that I wish to make, the purchased forests of 
the Eastern States have likewise been a success. They have been a success for 
the same reasons as have the western national forests been n success. They 
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have served the same purposes. Some members of the committee will remem- 
ber the very time when there was under discussion the plan of starting tlie 
policy of x>aying out Government money for national forest lands on the water- 
sheds of navigable streams. FlvaUy th^ oomnutt^ wa* convinced and Con- 
ftress was convinced, and in 1911 the. Weeks law was enacted. There were con- 
siderable difficulties in working out that law. It was to apply especially in 
the mountain regions of the East Titles were in a very serious condition and 
it took a long time to get a procedure worked out. Some difficulty was experi- 
enced in getting negotiations worked around so tliat land could be acquired 
on reasonable terms. Nevertheless there have been purchased to date under 
that law and under appropriations then and subsequently made, 2,017,718 acres. 

Mr. KiNCHEix>E. In what part of the United States has that been purchased. 
all over? 

Mr. Haix. No, sir; tlie purchases have been made in the White Mountains, 
including New Hampshire and Maine, in Virginia, in West Virginia, in North 
Carolina, in Tennessee, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and Arkansas. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Let me ask you for my own information, is there any Gov- 
ermnent reserve in the eastern part of the counti-y adjoining Tennessee? 

Mr. Hall. Yes. 

The Chairman. Now, what is going to be the policy? Where are you going 
to purchase land from now on? The people out In the Middle West are paying 
taxes for developing the forests of the East. Is that policy going to be con- 
tinued ; are purchases to be made in certain localities or scattered all over the 
country? 

Mr. Hall, May I go a little further to develop this thought and then return 
later to your point? The total cost of these 2,000,000 acres. Including the cost 
of the land, the cost of examinations, cruises, surveys, title work, etc., to date 
has been $12,178396, and there has been expended on them for protection, ad- 
ministration, and improvements as Government forests $1,064,711. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. How many acres did you say you purchased with that $12,- 
000,000? 

Mr. Hall. Two million seventeen thousand sev^i hundred and eighteen acres. 

Mr, KiNCHELOE. Averaging about $6 an acre? 

Mr. Hall. Yes, very close to that. The total cost of that project then to 
date has been $13,243,107. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Let me ask you further right there. In buying that land 
in Tennessee and the mountains of Virginia and West Virginia and along there, 
do you just buy the surface or do you buy the mining rights with! It? Do you 
get a fee simple title to the whole thing? 

Mr. Hall. In by far the larger part of the acreage there has been a fee 
simple unencumbered title secured to the Government. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Hasn't a great deal of that land got coal under it? 

Mr. Hall. Subsequent to the original act Congress gave authority to acquire 
lands subject to reservations of minerals or timber, and since that time a 
considerable acreage — I can not give you the exact acreage, as I do not have 
It here — a cpnslderable acreage has been acquired with mineral rights out- 
standing, or perhaps In some cases the timber rights outstanding. The timber, 
however, to be cut within a ?hort time, which was specified of course, and the 
timber only of certain sizes was Included. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Is that an amendment to the Weeks Act? 

Mr. Hall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. When was thai passed? 

Mr, HAIJ4. It was passed in connection with one of the agricultural appropria- 
tion bills, probably about the year 1912 or 1913. It was found a necessary 
amendment In order to g^t a workable plan. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Under the first law the fee nmst be purchased 
without any reservations? 

Mr. Hall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Later the Government was authorized to ac- 
quire tile land and not take the mineral rights? 

Mr. Hall. It did that for this reason: That in so many of the tracts ther^ 
had been reservations In previous conveyances, the minerals had been left behind 
In previous conveyances, and were not In the hands of the owner of the surface, 
or the lands were bought subject to a pending timber contract, which lacked 
a few years to be worked out, and In order to prevent the holding up of im- 
portant purchases. Congress was asked to give that authority and did so. The 
Forest Service has been good enough to make. In connection with this expend!- 
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ture, a statement of the present value of that property. The service now esti- 
mates that property to have a value of $19,262,765. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Was that because in the handling of that land additional 
timber has been grown? 

Mr. Hall. There are two main causes. One is the increase in the value of 
timber products. That shows In two or three ways in those lands. The lands 
were appraised along in the years, say, 1911, 1912, 1913, and 1914, at a time 
when timber was at a lower value than it is now. When they were appraised 
oaly the timber that was merchantable at that time was included as having 
any value in the cruise. There was a lot of chestnut wood lying dead 
on the ground. It had no value then and no value was given to it. There were 
certain kinds of trees standing that had no value then. They were like weeds 
in the forest. 

Mr. Jaooway. Red oak, for instance. 

Mr. Hall. Yes; certain of the oaks. They were, therefore, not included in 
the cruise, but with the advancing timber prices there has come value into 
those products which were not at that time valuable. 

Mr. Klnchbloe. Are all these conveyances voluntary conveyances, or does 
the Government exercise the right of eminent domain? 

Mr. Hall. They are all voluntary conveyances. So there is one instance of 
increased valuation. The other is growth. There has been a magnificent re- 
sponse on the part of nature to the protection which has been given to those 
lands. Personally I am acquainted with a great part of it; I have been over 
a great deal of it, and lands which were examined in 1911 and 1912, which had 
been burned year after year, sometimes perhaps for 150 years, and showed no 
growth coming on — ^you could stand in the forest and look out over vast areas 
of it because you could see over it, except here and there were trees standing 
far apart — ^protection has brought on to that land a forest which to-day stands 
12 to 15 feet in height, and so dense that you can not see any distance through 
it at all. It is marvelous. 

Mr, Thompson. May I ask what sort of timber that is? Is it hardwood? 

Mr. Hall. Yes ; it is hardwood growth. 

Mr. Thompson. It is not pine. 

Mr. Haix. It is oak, chestnut, yellow poplar, and similar woods, 

Mr. PuBNELL. What percentage of the increase could be properly and 
reasonably attributed to growth? 

Mr. Hall. My answer must only be a guess, if you will consider that. 

Mr. PuRNELL. I am just leading up to another question that I wanted to ask 
you. 

Mr. Haix. I would say that growth will not account for more than 20 per 
cent of that increase. The rest is due to the value which has come into the 
products which were there all the time. 

Mr. Jacoway, But this second growth is also true of pine? 

Mr. Hull. Yes ; but principally this is hardwood that I am talking about. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. You do not attribute any of that to the increase in market 
value of the lands by reason of the war, do you? 

Mr. Hall. No, sir ; none at all. There has been very little increase in the 
value of the soil, such as has been the case in other places. 

Mr. KiNCHKLOE. That character of land has not increased in value? 

Mr. Hall. No, sir. 

The Chaibman. That is not taken into consideration in these estimates ; the 
increase in value has not been taken into account in these estimates? 

Mr, Hall, The increase that I have given you is all in timber growth. We 
have not counted any increase in land at all in this estimate. 

The Chairman. That would be about 50 cents an acre. How many years 
has that been? 

Mr. Hall. This expenditure has been made over a period of several years. 

The GsAiBMAN. The average? * 

Mr. Hall. On the average, I would say about five years. So that the in- 
crease has been about 46 per cent, baaed on that figure. 

The Chaibman. You attribute 20 per cent of it to growth — ^20 per cent of the 
$2.50 an acre — ^which would be about 50 cents. 

Mr. Hall. Probably so far as growth is concerned, that would be true. 
Taking in the other items that I mentioned, of coorse, the increase would be 
much greater. 

There is in sections 6 and 7 of this act a sentence which if it were enacted 
into law would carry the operations of the Government beyond the water- 
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sheds of navigable streams. That extension rests upon a constitutional ques- 
tion which I shall not undertake to discuss. My understahding is that briefs 
will be presented to tlie committee for its consideration, and if the committee 
IB couvince<l that it is wise and that there is authority and fundamental law 
to make such extensions, then it is tlie purpose of this bill to carry the ex- 
tension of tlie national forests by puix*hase beyond the watersheds of navigable 
streams to the various forest regions of the country, where tlie forests might be 
established for the purpose of promoting regrowth and for providing timber 
supplies. That is a question, therefore, which I presume the committee will 
not wish to question me further on, because I am not qualified to answer any- 
thing conne<'ted with it. 

The Chairman. I am interested in knowing why certain navigable streams 
are selected and not others. A good many of them have been overlooked. 
Now there is some reason for tliat. We have some navigable streams in the 
Middle West. 

Mr. Hall. There are very definite reasons for that in connection with the 
carrying out of the Weeks act. The chairman will recall that when this matter 
was first brought before Congress it was propos€<i to acquire forest lands in 
the southern Appalachians. Later there was a proposal to acquire lands in the 
White Mountains, in New England. Then still later those projects were linked 
together and finally after more discussion it was decided not to refer to any 
q)ecial region in the act, and the act was made countrywide but was based on 
the watersheds of navigable streams; but back of all the discussion was the 
understanding that the regions principally aimed at at the start were the south- 
em Appalachians and the White Mountains, and consequently the watersheds of 
those regions were selected for the beginning of that law. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Was there eter any money under the Weeks bill appropriated 
for the headwaters of the Cumberland and Tennessee Rivers in the mountains 
of eastern Tennessee? 

Mr. Hall. Yes ; a very large acreage of land has been bought on the head- 
waters of the Tennessee River, but no expenditures, I believe, have been made 
on the headwaters of the Cumberland River. That is one of the streams which 
has not been reached. There are many important watersheds of navigable 
streams on which no purchases have been made. The appropriations that have 
been available have not been sufficient to carry them to all the navigable 
streams. It was recognized that that was so at the start, and consequently a 
program was laid out which involved about 5,000,000 acres in the southern 
Appalachians and 1,000,000 acres in the White Mountains of New England, and 
up till a few years ago no purchases were made beyond that. Some two or 
three years ago purchases were extended to all acreages in the State of Arkansas, 
and the purchases made there have been limited wholly to the lands within the 
exterior boundaries of the two national forests of that State and have been 
. solely for the purpose of increasing the Government's ownership of timberlands 
there for the better administration of the lands. 
Mr. J AGO WAY. For the purpose of consolidation? 
Mr. EUll. Yes ; for the purpose of consolidation. 

The Chaibman. Well, large amounts of money have been spent, for instance, 
on the Mississippi River in an effort to make it a navigable stream. It is 
certainly one of the most important navigable streams in the country and not 
one dollar has been expended on that riv^. 
Mr. Hall. On what river? 

The Chaibman. The Mississippi River. Why is it that the most important 
streams have been overlooked and all the money has been expended on certain 
others? 

Mr. Hall. The Ohio is an important tributary of the Mississippi and con- 
siderable expenditures have been made at the headwaters of the Ohio. No 
expenditures have been made on the western tributaries of the Mississippi, for 
the reason that the western headwaters of the Mississippi, as the. headwaters 
of all the great rivers of the West, are already very largely within the national 
forests, and therefore it was thought wise and the best policy in all the ex- 
penditures that were made under this act to make them on the eastern rivers, 
no matter whether they went west into the Mississippi or eastward into tlie 
Atlantic. That was the reason. 

The Chaibman. There is no thought of making the Mississippi navigable 
above the Twin Cities? There is no forest below there. 
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Mr. Hall. No ; the application of this act, of course, is always at the head- 
waters of streams, and if any land is acquired in any portion of the country 
under this act, it is acquired at the farthest head, the headwaters of the 
streams. 

Mr. Jacoway. That is not true all down the line, is it? 

Mr. Hall. Well, it is hardly true in your State. 

Mr. Jacoway. You take the Executive order of President Roosevelt, that 
included hundreds of thousands of acres lying adjacent to the Arkansas River, 
on both sides, taking the counties of Johnston, Yell, Pope, Franklin, Perry, 
and Faulkner. 

Mr. Hall. Yes. 

Mr. Jacoway. There were thousands of acres that were put into the forest 
reserve by the Executive order of President Roosevelt that would feed into 
that stream. 

Mr. Hall. Yes; they fed into the various rivers which in turn are tribu- 
tary to the Miss'ssippi, and the remark I made just a moment ago would not 
be exactly in line with you^ situation. 

Mr. Kincheloe. That was not under the Weeks Act? 

Mr. Hall. The expenditures I am speaking of were under the Weeks Act. 

Mr. KiNCHixoE. The Executive order of President Roosevelt was before the 
Weeks Act 

Mr. Hall. Yes; that came before and was the result of a different law. 

The Chaibman. With the present high transportation rate, I take it the 
Mississippi River is most important from the point of view of transportation. 

Mr. Hall. I did not get that. 

The Ohaibman. I say with the present high transportation rates, the Mis- 
sissippi River is the most important from the point of view of trani^)ortation. 

Mr. Hall. Yes, sir. 

The Ohaibman. Now, then, if any appropriation were made, it would seem 
to me that would be the most important one to make. 

Mr. Hall. I thoroughly agree with you. 

The Ohaibman. I have often wondered why it should have been overlooked 
entirely. 

Mr. Hall. I thoroughly agree with that point of view. The statements I 
have made up to now are to show you that these purchased forests have been 
worked out in a businesslike way. They have been a success. 

The Ohaibman. I d6 not consider it businesslike to overlook the most im- 
portant stream in the country. 

Mr. Hall. They have demonstrated it themselves, and the time has now come 
when this plan of establishing forests ought to be extended, first of all to the 
remaining navigable streams that are not now protected. 

The Ohaibman. Well, the business plan would be to take up the most im- 
portant streams first. There is no question about that if business or economy 
's to be taken into consideration. 

Mr. Hall. I would not like, unless the committee wishes me to do so, to take 
the time to go into that matter thoroughly ; but it can be proven, I think to 
.vour satisfaction, Mr. Ohairman, that in the selection of streams for the appli- 
cation of the first expenditures the very important watersheds were selected. 
The Appalachian and White Mountain watersheds were wholly in private 
hands; they were in a very serious condition, so far as the forests were con- 
cerned, due to unrestricted fires and due to unrestricted timber cutting. They 
were on very steep lands. They were on soil such as we do not have in many 
portions of the country — soil that was especially susceptible to disastrous 
erosion, so that those higher slopes were simply being torn to pieces in many 
instances ; and considering the facts as they then existed in 1911, and consider- 
ing: the whole countrywide problem, it was believed that there was the place 
to make the test 

Mr. .Tacoway. Because it would grow the very lightest grade of hardwood 
especially? 

Mr. Hall. Yes; that was another reason. The time has now clearly come 
lo extend that policy beyond the project that was at first laid out, the project 
<»f acquiring 5,000,000 acres, say, in the southern Appalachian Mountains and 
1.000,000 acres in the White Mountains. It ought to be extended to the Ozark 
ifjfion : it ought to be extended to. the southern pine region ; it ought to be 
♦*xtemleii to the Lake States region and other regions, so far as minute exami- 
"iitions show the necessity of such extension. 
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Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. I think the real purpose of those who ad- 
vanced the Weeks bill 10 years ago was to acquire forest lands regardless of 
navigable streams, was it not? 

Mr. Hall. That was the first puri)o8e, l)ut to buy them with a view to the 
protection of streams too. 

Mr. McLauqhijn of Micliigan. No; it was confined to navigable streams, be- 
cause of the opinion of the Committee on the Judiciary that Congi-ess had 
autliority to buy only such lands. 

Mr. Hall. I am fully aware that that was the decision of the committee. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. And the bill was framed finally and passed 
in that way, over the protest of those w^ho originally advanced the bill, and 
they accepted it very unwillingly. 

Mr. Hall. Yes; I am fully aware that that was tlie case; but the working 
out of that plan has been in exactly the regions where it was expected to be 
worked out, in the eastern mountaina 

Mr. McLaughun of Michigan. Now you think the policy of the Government 
ought to be to buy forest lands and forests, regardless of navigable streams, 
and you would do that in the face of the fact that the Government of the 
United States has now hundreds and millions of acres with which it is doing 
absolutely nothing, and there is no evidence of any policy, nothing in view of 
the way in which those lands are to be used? 

Mr. Hall. What lands do you refer to? 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Lands owned by the United States that could 
be reforested. 

Mr. Hall. I still do not understand what lands you refer to, Mr. Langhlin. 
l)o you mean lands within national forests? 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. There are millions of acres in the public do- 
main that are suitable for forestry ; there are sections aggr<»gating great quan- 
tities of land within the boundaries of the national forc^sts that should be 
reforested. 

Mr. Halu I think that figure is available. Mr. cJherman, do you bear in 
mind the amount of lauds within the national forests that should be reforested 
by planting? 

Mr. Sherman. No ; I do not bear that in mind. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. And there are millions of acres of lands in 
the States that the States are doing nothing to reforest. They are letting them 
go on tax title and inviting their destruction to absolute worthlessness. 

Mr. Hall. I present this whole matter, this important part of this bill, as 
iMisetl entirely upon the necessity of regrowing the forests. 

^Ir. .[acoway. Back of all that, isn't this true, in response to Mr. McLaughlin's 
suggestion, that most of the lands in the States that are now being sold under 
tax titles, are lands that were taken up under the stone and timber act and 
nl)andoned after tlie timber was taken off of it? 

Mr. Hall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. .J ACOWAY. And land that was taken up by homesteading and the timber 
was taken off and the land abandoned. 

Mr. Hall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. .Tacoway. And that taken up by sale at $1.25 an acre and abandoned be- 
cause they would not pay taxes on it and it reverted to the State? 

Mr. Hall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. J ACOWAY. Under your policy that could not happen again? 

Mr. Hall. No, sir. I do not believe, Mr. McLaughlin, that the acreage of laud 
that is now reverting to the States, if it was all brought together for all the 
States, is very large or that it would have a very vital influence in solving this 
problem. That period has passe<l. There have been great acreages of it in 
your State of Michigan, in all of the T^ke States and in other places, and 
there is still some land passiiij,^ to the States in that way. but no great amoinif. 

The acreage within the national forests, if the committee will secure the 
figures — and I think they are available — will not be found to be very many 
million acres. I doubt if they are in excess of five or six million acres. So 
that is not going to solve the problem. 

In urging the extension of our plan of national forests I do it solely on this 
basis: As Prof. Toumt^y remarke<i here yesterday, we have got to have re- 
growth of forests in the United States on a ti-emendcms scale. If [jossible we 
want to secure that growth under a plan of cooperation that will not cost us 
heavily, but the one way in whi( h we have found that we can make sure (it 
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growth has been to acquire the cut-over lands, protect them from fire so that 
natui-e will bring up just as many young trees on them as she can. and then 
go in and plant up the spots where nature does not bring up tlie trees. And 
that 5s why it is net*essary to go ahead with this plan of extending the forests 
by purchase. 

I should like to get reforestation and to get the forestry policy for the country 
without paying much for it. I do not believe we are going to do It. I be- 
lieve that when we actually get down to working out this thing we will have 
to pay for it. I feel .*;ure, on the basis of the experience we have had on the 
national forests during the last 30 years, «ind the basis of the experience we 
have had during the last 11 years, that that plan will succeed, and our situa- 
tion is so serious that we can not afford to let go of a plan that we know is 
working out sucessfuUy. 

Mr. KiNCHELOK. What <lo you think of the practicability of reforestation of 
private lands? 

Mr. Hall. I think there is much to be hopeil fgr from it. but I would not 
risk our future timber supply on that alone. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Well, it Is not going to l>e done without investment on the 
part of the individual, and the individual will not do it unless he can be shown 
that he will derive an income from it. 

Mr. Hall. No, sir; he will not g«> into the project unless he sees some income 
from it. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Certainly not. And if he does do it. of course the Govern- 
ment has got to do the reforestation protection, practically, has it not? 

Mr. Hall. It has got to work with him for protection. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. It w^ill be a pretty proposition, wouldn't you think; more 
expensive than to reforest the public domain and the public land as it is? 

Mr. Hall. No, sir ; I am in favor of the other plan. I am in favor of going 
ahead with both of these proposals. I believe there is the possibility of ac- 
complishing much on the plan of cooperation that has been discussed here in 
the past few days. 

Mr. Jones. If the Government should come to the conclusion that it could 
not do both, which do you think it preferable, to go ahead and reforest Gov- 
ernment lands exclusively until they are reforested, or to mix the two? 

Mr. Hall. If I had to decide between the two proiwsals and definitely lay 
dowA one policy, I would hold to the plan of extending the national forests 
until w^e get more forests, but I do not believe in the necessity of doing that. 
I firmly believe in the plan of going ahead with both proposals. 

Mr. KincIheloe. I am just anxious to know how that proposition is going 
to work with private owners. Now, for instance, supposing I as a citizen of 
the United States have cut-over lands, 10,000 acres, that would look to your 
department as though it w^as a very attractive proposition for reforestation; 
yon come to me as a representative of the Government, and I am about to 
sell this land because it isn't any account to me; I have got the timber off 
of it. and it is no account for agricultural purposes, and I am paying taxes 
on it. You come to me with the question of reforestation of that land. I say, 
" There isn't anything in it for me to do that ; it will cost me something to go 
in there and put new trees out and protect them from fires in the fall of the 
,vear, when fires are raging everyw here." Now the point I make is : How are 
.vou going to make that attractive to me, except you come as a representative 
of the Gk)vemment and agree to reforest that land and protect it from fire? 

Mr. Hall. There are going to be thousands and thousands of owners who 
will look at it in that way. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Well, I am talking about a business proposition. 

Mr. Hall. And they will look at it from the business point of view and see 
it as you see it now* 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Now, what can you do as a representative of the Govern- 
ment under this bill to induce me to consent to reforest that land, except that 
the Government goes in and does it and protects it from fire? 

Mr. Hall. I will begin in this way : Already we have some notable examples 
in this country of men who without mucli aid from the States and without 
any aid from the Federal Government have gone ahead and planned out a 
scheme of reforesting themselves. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Oh, I grant you that some people might do that, but I am 
talking about the business proposition. Of course, if you put it on the broad 
plane of patriotism, conservation of our national resources. If I have got 
plenty of money I might be induced to, for patriotic reasons, to go in and 
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cooperate with you; but I am talking alM>ut the cold-blooded business propo- 
sition. When yon come to me, what inducemaits can you make to me for me 
to consent to reforest that land, except the Government goes and replants the 
trees and protects them from fire? 

Mr. Hail. I can give under that plan — ^I could offer no inducements other 
than the inducements which have been mentioned and discussed here, the 
inducement of fire protection and possible relief from taxation, if it can be 
secured. 

Mr. KniCHKLOK. Now, wouldn't that cost the Government a whole lot -of 
moneyt 

Mr. Hall. Yes, sir ; it is going to cost money, a great deal of it 

Mr. KiNCHSLOK. It would be a pretty expensive proposition, and do you not 
think the other is more feasible, where the State owns it and the Government 
owns the land? Of course, where the Nation is looking after the conservation 
of its national resources I can see where we could go in there and make some 
headway on it 

Mr. Hall. I thoroughly believe in reforestation as fast as we can get it 
accomplished, of all the public lands, national. State, and every other Iclnd 
of public forest land, but with that done we will not have made a very long 
step in solving the timber problem. 

Mr. KmcHKLOB. The practicability of it was what I had reference to. 

Mr. ttatt^ But this plan of national forests, whether set aside by proclama- 
tion or whether purchased with appropriated funds, is a demonstrated thing. 
We are right in the midst of it now, and we can see that it has been a good 
thing, and I venture to say that we are all glad that it has been done. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Now, you say it is going on all the time. It seems that 
the State of New York, the State of Connecticut, the State of Louisiana, and 
the State of New Hampshire have taken a great deal of initiative in reforesta- 
tion in the way that I am talking about, but where is there a State on the 
Padflc coast that has reforested any? I am talking now about replanting. 

Mr. Hall. You have had witnesses from the Pacific coast and I myself am 
not from that region, so I will not undertake to answer that question. 

Mr. KnrcHKLOX. I have asked all of them, and one gentleman testif>ing 
here yesterday told us that in New Hampshire, southern New Hampshire, 
where they are conducting reforestation, the State and county government was 
taidng them out of existence. 

Mr. Hall. That is a difficulty we have got to face. 

The Chairman. Now, how about the national forests? Let us see if we 
can get that cleared up. I understand we have miUions of acres — nobody seems 
to know Just how many — ^that are neglected, that are not protected against 
fire, and now it is proposed to buy much more. 

Mr. Hall. I do not think that condition exists now. 

The CnAiBiiAN. If we have more than we can take care of now, what is thp 
object of buying more? 

Mr. Hall. I do not think the conditions you state prevail. 

The Chaibman. We have in the national forests 156,000,000 acres of hind. 
How much of that is properly protected and cared for? 

Mr. Hall. All of it. 

The Chaibman. I understood you a few minutes ago to say that much of it 
was being neglected. 

Mr. Hall. Much of it is not being protected 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Hall. I do not venture to say that the protection system is entirely 
complete, but It is all in the way of receiving protection, as good protection 
as can be given with the force at hand, the force available, with the improve- 
ment of the property to Its present status, and with the funds available. 

Now, of the national forests there are several million acres that have been 
burnt over in the past, seriously burned, and they are not covered with a stand 
of young timber. Those have got to be reforested. 

The Chaibman. That is not the fault of the Government or of the Forest 
Service ; that simply could not be prevented. 

Mr. Hall. No ; we have not gotten to it yet. 

The Chaibman. Well, It is not possible. I think anybody that has traveled 
through the forests will admit that. You can not have a man following every 
wagon and every camp 

Mr. Hall. No, sir. 
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^e CHAIE10.N. To see that tiiey put out the fires. That can not be done. 
Mr. HATJ.. No, sir. 

The Chairman. So you can just tigure that for all time to come you are 

SlS^.«H*l!Si ^'''''^ ^""^r. You might plant a man on every quarter s^tion of 
lana ana stUl you would have fircs. 

7^*nS^^ Now in addition to the national forests, tliere are, I think, about 
7,000,000 acres of land in State forests. ^u^,ul 

The CHAiMiAN Well, let us deal with the national forests and find out how 
much of that IS being ne^^ected. We have been appropriating money here for 

LiSr^ tt ? ^^"^' ^""^°^ ^ ^""^ ""^ """""^^ '''^*' ^^ ^""^ » ^^^* ^® ^^ 

J^'r. ?^ ^^ understanding of it is that not any is being neglected ; that 
80 for as men and resources are available aU of it is under prot^tion. 

The CHAiRitAN. Mr. Sherman's statement was that they had only cruised 
a part of it; that they had only knowledge of a smaU portion of it 
of tkp^^ere''^."''* speaking of the cruising and determining what amount 

The Ohairman That takes in the question of protection. I have been 
through some of those forests, and I know some of them are 20 to 30 mUes 
apart— maybe a hundred miles, for aU I know— and it would be a big job to 
get over them. ^ *• 

Mr. HAJi. This is entu-ely apart from the matter of determining just how 
much timber we have got on the forests by cruises or in any other way 

The Chairman. WeU, about the fire protection ; we are dealing with protec- 
tion just now. To what extent is it being neglected and to what extent is it 
bemg protected against forest fires? 

Mr. Haul. It is being protected— all parts of the national forests are being 
protected from fire. 

The Chaibman. Adequat^y protected? 

Mr. Haix. I would not say that. I do not think they are. 

The Chairman. About what percentage? 

Mr. Hall. My estimate on that would be that they are about 75 to 80 per 
cent efficiently protected from fire. Now, that may be wrong. I am not in a 
position to give you as accurate information, perhaps, as others in the Forest 
Service. That would be my estimate. 

Mr. Jaooway. Mr. Graves's testimony along that line was that they had pro- 
tection for a vast area of it a:nd, everything considered, they saved many hun- 
dreds of millions of feet each year by the protection they did have. 

Mr. Hall. Yes ; there is no doubt about that. And this lack of 100 per cent 
protection is no refiection on the Forest Service. 

The Chairman. No ; nobody is reflecting on the Forest Service. Nobody could 
have more respect for the Forest Service than I have, but that is not the ques- 
tion ; we are trying to get at the facts of what is necessary to do, and I take 
it that before we purchase more land we ought to protect what we have. What 
further protection now is required? 

Mr. Haix. I do not believe that the wise i)oint of view, Mr. Chairman, for 
this reason : These national forest lands include very wild country. You know 
that appropriations are being made for roads and for trails and for telephone 
lines through them. Now, untU those developments are carried pretty far along 
til rough a number of years yet and are largely worked out, we can not have 
very highly efficient protection in those forests, because we can not get into 
tliem to put the fires out. 

The Chairman. The roads and trails are where the fires starts are they not? 
There is where the campers and tourists build and start forest fires. 

Mr. Hall. Oh, they perhaps increase somewhat the danger, but they greatly 
increase the protection possibilities of the forests, too. That is what they are 
for. in a very large way. So it would not be good policy to hold up other ex- 
penditures until we have gotten a very high degree of protection on all the 
forest lands that the Government now owns. Time enters into it as a very 
iniiwrtant element. There have been cases in recent years where fires burned 
for two or three days before they could be reached by the fire-fighting crews. 
Inaccessibility accounts for that. As we build roads and trails and telephone 
lines and get at those fires quickly the problem can be handled better, but by 
no means would it be wise for us to hold up our purchase program for the 
complete solution of that. We have got to solve along as we go. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Would it not be wise to refuse to purchase other 
lands until what we have are adequately protected? 
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Mr. H.M.i.. or course, they ou)rht to l^e protected. 

Mr. MrT.AroHi.iN of ^lichi^snn. The trouhle Is Ooiijcress has not i«hown a <lis- 
IK)Rition to prote<-t the hiinls It now has. 

Mr. Hau^ Well, I think T can testifj- in behalf of the Forest Service thiit it 
haR clone its utmost. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. The Forest Service luisn't anytliins to do with 
the money that Congress is willing to give. Congress has never been willing to 
go far enougli ; it has not appropriated the money necessary to properly protect 
the forests. Now. that is the disposition of (Congress, and in the face of that you 
would advocate the purchase of more land. Why do you think that land would 
be protecte<l? Aiul without protection the purchase would not be advisable, 
would It? 

Mr. Halu Because. Mr. McLaughlin, we are dealing here with a tremendous 
problem that begins right now, this moment, and extends many years into the 
future. We can not be putting off one phase of the problem until the condi- 
tions affecting another phase are properly worked out. We have got to get about 
this and do everything we can as soon as we reasonably can. That is the reason 
why we should go ahead with the purchase program. 

Let me cite you an instance. I was in the State of rx>uisiana a few weeks ago 
and passed through a very large tract of yellow pine land. It was one of the 
last large tracts to be made available to the saw mills. That tract of land was 
acqulre<l, according to the information which was given to me, in 1918, at a price 
of $93 an acre. I presume it is not over 30 years — or was not over 30 years prior 
to that — that this land was taken up from the Government at $1.25 an acre. We 
know now that a vital mistake was made in the handling of that kind of land. 
That particular land is not, for the most part, agricultural land. The character 
of soil is such as to render it unavailable for agriculture. Under the present 
methods of logging it will be devastate<l of merchantable timber except so far as 
the State law would require the leaving of seed trees. So that that was a mis- 
take. What ought to have been done in that region, and in all regions, was that 
a classification should have been worked out, and that the lands which were non- 
agricultural should have been held and the timber sold, as It is sold on the na- 
tional forests. There would not then be the necessity either of completely de- 
stroying the timber stand in lumbering, or the necessity of the Goverament, the 
State, or some other public agency, perhaps, buying it back. Now, that was a 
mistake, and we are facing just the possibility of just as serious a mistake right 
now in the matter of this purchase program. We have been spending money for 
the purpose of acquiring lands at the rate of about $1,000,000 a year in the last 
11 or 12 years. If we should drop that off and leave a gap of several years. It 
would be just as serious a mistake In policy as It was to let that land go at that 
time. I think it would be more serious, because we know this present situation 
and we have some realization of its Importance. The committees of Congress 
and our country at that time did not have such an understanding of the vital im- 
portance of that problem as they have now. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. If this land is bought as you suggest, some- 
thing should be done with it. It will have to be developed and such timber as 
is on it will have to be protected at least from fire. That will take a good deal 
of money. 

Mr. Hall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Now, I venture to say that if you go before 
the committee having to do with appropriations for the national forests this 
year and ask for money suflScient to protect the national forests from fire, 
sufiScient to do reseedlng, reforestation, which you think is necessary, the 
money you ask for will be refused, and if the committee were to report in 
its bill a large amount of money, very much larger than has been carried 
in recent bills, the committee would have hard work in getting It through the 
House. 

Mr. Hall. Yes, sir ; we are going to have hard work with this program. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. That is the present condition, and until Con- 
gress changes its attitude toward the property It now has, so long as it per- 
sists in refusing money to properly protect what it has, would it be wise to 
go out and buy a lot more land? And what would be the fate of a bill pre- 
sented by this committee authorizing the purchase of additional land when 
Congress is so disposed that it will not appropriate money enough to protect 
the land it now has? 

Mr. Hall. The appropriations of this present* year are reasonable for the 
protection of the forests. They are not all that we should like ; not all that you 
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gentlemen probably would like to see used in that way, or any of us, but they 
are reasonable in view of all the conditions that confront the country. The 
protection of the 2,000,000 acres that has been bought is reasonably efficient, 
and I have all confidence that if Congress appropriates money for further 
purchases it will follow that up with reasonable appropriations for adminis- 
tration and protection. I think it will. It has done so up to now. We have to 
fight for it sometimes. Our ideas do not agree with yours even, but the final 
results are pretty satisfactory and we are getting ahead. We have got to 'keep 
on going ahead and taking every step as we can. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Well, I thought the taior of the whole hearings here had 
been that your appropriations were inadequate for fire purposes and that that 
was 75 per cent of the solution of the whole problem. 

Mr. HAI.L. I question the statement that has been made in regard to the 75 
per cent. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE, Well, I understand that it has been made time and time 
again, that 75 per cent of the solution of the problem was fire protection. 

Mr. Hall. I myself do not understand what fire protection is 75 per cent of. 
Perhaps that is clear to the committee. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Protection of the national forests — ^75 i)er cent of the prob- 
lem of protection of the national forests. 

Mr. Jones. The point was made that if you had adequate fire protection the 
remaining problem would solve itself by interest of the States and individuals 
who hold lands. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. And the domains would be reforested by reason of having 
fire protection ; and if you get fire protection, 75 per cent of the rehabilitation 
problem is solved. 

Mr. Hall. I think the statement in regard to 75 per cent needs further thought 
and needs to be cleared up. In my judgment, forest-fire protection is not 75 per . 
cent of our whole problem, our whole forestry problem, especially if you measure 
it in terms of expense and cost. I know it is not. If it is 75 per cent, it is 75 
per cent of something else. I myself have not used that expression, and I do 
not undertake to define it before the committee, but to my mind it is very vague 
as to what the meaning of that assertion is ; and I think Col. Greeley was the 
first man who led us into tJbe use of that expression, and he might be asked 
some time to make it clear. 

Mr. Jones. And this gentleman from New Jersey also advanced the same idea. 
He represents about 19 different States — that is, forestry divisions. • 

Mr. Hall. I have myself listened to the expression several times before the 
committee. I think it needs to be further discussed. 

The Chaibman. Well, your 75 per cent had reference to the national forests, 
did it not? 

Mr. Hall. I am not using the statement at all, except as I have attempted to 
repeat it. I do not know what it means. 

Mr. Jones. Before you leave the question that Mr. Kincheloe had up a little . 
while ago, just a little further developm^t of thatnWlth reference .to reforest- 
ing privatQ lands. Those private lands that have been cut over are worth only . 
a very small amount — some two or three or four dollars, an acre, I understand- 
in their cut-over condition — that is, nonagricultural lands? 

Mr. Hall. Yes, sir. , 

Mr. Jones. Now, if they are reforested, in the course of 75 years, depending. . 
on the character of the trees, they would be made far more valuable, say, any- 
where from $30 to $100 an acre, or even more? 

Mr. Hall, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Do you think it is wise for^the Government to go to the expense 
of all that reforestation and then let private individuals have the benefit of it? 

Mr, Hall. No, sir ; I would think it very unwise for the Government to go to 
the expense of all that reforestation on private lands. I would not be in favor 
of that at all. 

Mr. Jones. The Government would have created that value, and yet certain 
specific individualp would get the full benefit of the actual value at that time. 

Mr. Hall. Not entirely. I am in favor of the Federal Government entering 
into a plan of cooperation to induce regrowth of timber on those lands. I 
believe that there is a possibility of much being accomplished in that way, but I 
am not willing to stake our whole forest policy on it. 

Now, as to why it is that the Federal Government should go into that, which 
means, of course, that many of the States contribuy^ to it, and, as yoasay, would 
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builfl up values which would lieloug only to the individual, let me give you the 
way I look at it I should like to take the chairman's State, Iowa, as an 
illustration. It is not a forested State ; it is a State of very high agricultural 
value; its laud value ranges higher on an average than the land value of 
most of. the other States. Nature has put the fertility there that makes it* 
valuable. Iowa would be asked to contribute under this plan to the growlng^ 
of trees in Minnesota and Wisconsin. Wherein would Iowa share the benefits? 
In this way : The State of Iowa would not be asked to give up any of its valu- 
able agricultural land to a use which justifies an acreage value of only three or 
four dollars. Instead of having tlmberland that is worth only three or four 
dollars an acre, the land of Iowa perhaps is worth from $150 an acre up. I 
don't know how high up — a good ways. Iowa Is not penalized by putting any 
of her land to this low-class economic use — ^if I may use that expression. She 
uses all of her acres for a very high class of production, and from that point 
of view alone Iowa may be asked to contribute her part to the growing of 
trees on the cheap lands of Wisconsin and Minnesota, which are useful only 
for forest growth. 

Mr. JACOWAY. But she would get reflex benefit if it made wood cheaper? 

Mr. Hall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. You would get reflex benefit from it, of course, but I am speaking 
of the value of the individual property as such at the time. Just for what 
puriH>se would you spend the money in the development of these private lands? 
Of course, I suppose we would all agree, practically, that the Government 
should cooperate in the matter of fire protection and in the stamping out of 
any diseases or epidemics that come on trees, if such come, but what addi- 
tional cooperative expenditure do you think the National Government could 
afPord to go to on these private lands, just for the benefit that might come to 
the general people in having a supply of timber? 

Mr. Hall. I am very glad to give you my ideas as far as I can see in that 
direction. I would agree with you in going along on the part of the Federal 
Government — the Federal Government going along in cooperating in fire pro- 
tection, in the protection from insects, or anything that might come along 
to destroy the forest. I would agree In the Federal CU)vemment going in with 
the States in requiring the leaving of any trees that are necessary to bear 
seed when the forest is cut off. As a part of the fire-protection problem I 
would believe in the Federal Government going in with the State to require 
the operators to clear up the slash as far as is necessary and paying part of 
the costs — ^paying their due part of the costs. I believe it will be right for 
the Federal Government to go in with the States and establish forest nurseries 
iu a good many States in order that the trees may be sent out at cost or may 
be free, in order that planting may be encouraged on private lands. In those 
things I would go beyond the steps which you mentioned as being necessary. 

Now, as we get into it, it might be necessary to go further than that, but it 
seems to me I can see those steps now. 

Mr. JoNSS. Well, I do not know Just the extent that the Government can 
afford to go and I was asking you in order that you might develop It. 

Mr. McLaughlin suggests that there are a great many millions of acres that 
are owned by the Government that are subject or, at least, capable of reforesta- 
tion, and that up to the present time have been neglected because of lack of 
sufficient funds to do the work adequately and properly. Now, do you not 
think the first attention of the Government, outside of the fire protection and 
the matter that I mentioned awhile ago, should be devoted to taking care of 
the lands that are owned by the Grovernment and developing them? Then if 
you have adequate appropriations to take care of the matter you mentioned, 
take that up as a later matter. 

Mr. Hall. If we accept your assumption that there are areas of land owned 
by the Government not now protected, that would be the first step — one of the 
first steps to be taken. I do not think that assumption is correct. 

Mr. Jones. You think that we have in the running appropriations — ^in the 
current appropriations — that have been made sufficient funds to properly care 
for and have properly cared for the reforestation of Government lands where 
they have needed reforestation? 

Mr. Hall. Reasonably well. I want to see the protection plan for the na- 
tional forests constantly improved. That is going to call for additional ap- 
propriations, but no vast amount. Reasonable increases will do it. I want to 
see something further done; Lwant to see the lands outside of the national 
forests, the timberlands outside the national forests that are owned by the 
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Ooverninent, brought into the forests, as is proposed in the later sections of 
this bill and as will be discussed later before the committee. I think it would 
be very wise to do that. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Mich'gan. Right there, Mr. Hall — in the early part of 
your remarks you spoke of the general sentiment of the country that approves 
the forest policy ; that men from sections of the country that formerly opposed 
the policy now favor it. That change of sentiment has not been very much 
in evidence in the House. There has been a fight against the forestry provi- 
sions of the agricultural bll every time a bill was brought in, and a lot of 
opposition and ill feeling is shown by almost every Member from those Western 
States in which there are large forest reserves ; and my impression is that those 
gentlemen from the States representing the opin:ons of the States believe that 
those forest lands ought not to be maintained as reserves; that they ought to 
be opened up as other lands were opened up in other States for settlement or 
turned over to the States entirely to be used just as they please. Now, that 
is my impression of the sentiment of the Members of Congress from the States 
in which the forest lands are located, and I have not seen any material change 
in sent'ment during my service of 15 years. 

Mr. Hall. Of course, I can not speak for that. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. A forestry proposition rarely, if ever, comes 
before the House but that men from the Western States attack it and insist 
that the lands shall be opened up for settlement, sold to private settlerij, and 
the timber cut off, just as was done in other States where the Federal Gov- 
ernment owned land; and that the control over that land and the timber 
ought to be absolutely in the State in which it is located. I think the other 
gentlemen of the committee who have heard the debates on the floor Will bear 
me out in that statement. 

Now, in regard to the amount of money necessary and the amount of money 
appropriated for reforesting and for fire protection, rarely if ever has the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, which up to a year ago had authority to report and 
recommend appropriations, recommended the full amount that the forester asked, 
and it was gathered from his remarks that he did not ask all he thought he 
needed, because he was askjng only what he thought he might possibly get 
through the committee, and the committee recommended only such amounts 
as it thought the Congress would approve. 

From those facts — and I believe I am stating facts — I gather that the Con- 
gress has not shown a disposition to appropriate money enough to properly take 
care of its forests. That is why I said I doubted the wisdom of this committee 
trying to get through a measure that would provide for the purchase of additional 
land — that is, in view of the fact that the Congress had not yet shown a disposi- 
tion to properly take care of the land it already has. 

Mr. Hall. This is all, as has been stated here many times, a matter of edu- 
cation. That the problem is important I think none of us now doubt. The 
question of how it shall be solved is one upon which there is difference of 
opinion. I believe that the thinking sentiment of the country, all parts of it, 
including the West, is that there must be maintained a strong system of public 
forests, national forests and State forests, and I think the worst blow that 
could come now or at any time would be any kind of a stroke that would do 
away with the accomplishments of the last 30 years in the national forests. I 
think a large part of the sentiment of the country supports that, as has been 
reflected by the witnesses before this committee at this time. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Let me ask you, before you leave that, to get your idea about 
the to me crude position in which we are placed if we enact this bill, so far as 
State cooperation is concerned. 

Mr. Greeley testified in answer to a question that I asked him at the beginning 
of this hearing as to how many States there were in the Union that had a 
right under their constitutions to appropriate money for this purpose that there 
were only two. Those were Louisiana and either Vermont or New Hampshire ; 
I have forgotten which. If that is true, here are 46 States in the Union that 
have no power under the constitution to meet this Federal approrpiation in the 
way of cooperation, and therefore they have got to get an amendment to the 
constitution to give them power to appropriate this money, and do you not 
think it will be two or three generations before all of those constitutions are 
amended? 

Mr. Hall. I may say in answer to your question that I did not so understand 
Col. Greeley's statement. I understood his statement — I suppose he is here 
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and can correct me — I understoo<l his statement to be tliat two States had 
given expression of that authority in one particular way; that was as to the 
leaving of seed trees on pine lands that had been cut over. Other States that 
have that authority have given that expression in another way. 

Mr. KiNCHELOK. That was his answer to the question I put to liim. He 
may have misunderstood my question. 

Mr. Haix. I think he did. 

Mr. Jones. I beg your pardon. He said he knew two States had that au- 
thority, and he thought some others had it. 

Mr. Hall. There are 29 States tliat are now cooperating with the Govern- 
ment in fire protection. If that is an index of the number that have now the 
constitutional right to act in coox)eration in this broad way, that is the num- 
ber. There is the answer. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. I would like to know if you can make the facts available 
for use in connection with this bill. 

Mr. Hall. I understand, of course, that the inherent authority rests in all 
of the States. I think there is no question about that. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. You mean, every State has the right under its constitution? 

Mr. Hall. No ; but every State has inherently the authority. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Yes ; but perhaps you have had some experience in getting 
amendments to the State constitutions. 

Mr. Hall. It is my understanding that a considerable number of the States 
have the constitutional authority now to enter into an agreement with the 
Federal Government on a question of this kind. But whether it is as many 
as half of the States, I do not know, but I am sure quite a considerable num- 
ber have. 

Mr. KiNCHKLos. Gould you ascertain that fact? 

Mr. Hall. Yes, sir ; I would be glad to ascertain that fact. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. I wish you would, and put it in the record. 

Mr. Hall. Yes, sir. 

The Ghaibhan. You spoke of the growing of trees in Minnesota and not 
In Iowa. The growing of trees in Minnesota, of course, brings it closer to 
our doors, and would be a great saving to us in freight. 

Mr. Hall. Yes. 

The Ghairman. Now, why not get closer to the consumer and encourage the 
planting of trees in their midst? 

Mr. Hall. I think it should be done. 

The Ghaibhan. When you appropriate money and make it available for this 
purpose, the people in the State of Iowa should get some benefit of it. But 
here id the Bast we do not get a cent out of it. 

Mr. Hall. No. . . 

The Ghairman. We can buy at a lower price from Ganada. 

Mr. Hall. Yes. 

The Chairman. I think this is a national movement, or should be a national 
movement, and a patriotic movement, and that you should get it closer to the 
people. 

Mr. Hall. I think that the proposition should be worked out so that the 
lands that are not adapted to agriculture and are adapted to forest culture 
should be utilized, whether in Iowa or the Lake States, or anywhere else. 

The Chairman. It ought to be done. Now, what is being done? 

Mr. Hall. Pass this bill. 

The Chairman. That will not help it. 

Mr. Hall. This law will go further than anything else to establish a policy. 

The Chairman. It seems unwise to plunge headlong into a thing without 
any policy. I was in hopes some of you would give us a definite policy in 
this matter, to tell us exactly what you would do with this money. We are 
told we have millions of acres now unprotected, and still we are told to go 
ahead and buy large tracts of land in addition to that we now have. 

Mr. Hall. I should like to run down these millions of acres that are now 
unprotected that belong to the Federal Government. 
The Chairman. Run them down? 

Mr. Hall. Yes ; I should like to see where thfey are. I do not think we have 
got them. I hope the committee will go further and dig out the facts. 

The Chairman. I understood you to say that we were protected to the ex- 
tent of 75 per cent. I think you went considerably further than anybody else, 
but you admit they are protected only to the extent of 75 per cent. That i$ 
your own statement. 
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Mr. Hall. Yes. 

The Chairman. That is what I understood. 

Mr. Hall. Now, why is it necessary to go into a phin of buying land to 
establish national forests at all? Why not depend on the fire protection that 
might be accomplished through action by the States and individual owners, 
with some help from the Federal Government? Because it is too uncertain. 
The history of privately owned timberlands in this country up until now has 
been that they have constantly got into worse condition. There have been 
examples, far apart, of men who have built their timberlands up, but they 
are not many. The rule is to let the timberlands go in the other direction. 
On the other hand, the timberlands in public hands have been improved. 
While they may not have been fully protected from fire they have been largely 
protected from fire. 

Thre is another reason: Only on the national forests can we be sure that 
the trees can be held on the land long enough to reach a size to furnish the 
Djaterials that we need. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Well, if this law were enacted and ihe forest States cooper- 
ated, you could control the cutting of the timber, could you not? 

Mr. Hall. Possibly the time when timber is removeii would be controlled. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. I think this bill clearly gives the Secretaiy of Agriculture 
the right to make any plenary ruling he wants to in that regard. 

Mr. Hall. Possibly it can be met in that way, but, as you know, many ob- 
jections will intervene. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. I can see how the private owner would object, yes. I am 
not objecting to the public aid being extended. 

Mr. Hall. When you come to tell the private owner what he shall do, and 
what he shall not do, you have a difficult problem to work out. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. That is why I am uncertain as to the provisions of this bill 
with reference to the reforestation of private lands, 

Mr. Hall. There may be grounds for uncertainty in that respect. We know 
that timber can be held on public grounds. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Surely. 

Mr. Hall. That is one reason why we need Federal aid. 

And there is another reason: We need these forests scattered all over the 
forest regions because of the examples they will furnish of the proper way to 
handle forests. One of the great benefits that have come from the reserves in 
the Appalachian Mountains has been the examples furnished by these demon- 
stration areas. They have tended to interest the States in forest conservation. 
They have been to some extent an example to private owners in that same 
way. They have established a nucleus of a fire protection system, and my 
belief is that we can not introduce into the great forest regions such as 
the South and the Lake States complete fire protection until we have areas of 
lire protection scattered throughout those States, which shall become the cen- 
ters of protection. So for all of these reasons I regard this as essential. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. I have just gone over my files. I have the impression, some- 
way, I do not know just where I got it, but I am sure I know that the State of 
Kentucky did have a State forester at one time, and I am of the opinion that 
the State legislature repealed that law. Do you know anything about that? 

Mr. Hall. Yes; I think that is so. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. That is my impression gained from going over my files, that 
tliat law has been repealed. 

Mr. Hall. Yes ; Kentucky is one State that, after having made a start with 
a forest policy, abandoned it, but I do not know the reasons. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. That is what I would like to know. 

Mr. Hall. Now, what should be our plan of 'developing the' forests by pur- 
chase? Until now purchases have been limited to the southern Appalachian 
Mountains, and the White Mountains of New England, and in a small way 
to the Ozarks of Arkansas. We can do nothing better, I think, than to follow 
the policy which we have adopted — adopted in 1911 — ^and complete that pro- 
jrram, and to follow the advice that Forester Greeley has laid down in his 
annual report And he has made the next steps very clear in that matter. 
We do not need in this matter to wait the result of further investigations. We 
have got a lot of information, all the information that we need tx) take the 
next steps, and for several years to come, and as we go ahead with the work 
we gather more information. We are ready, and this scheme should be car- 
ried out. 
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Now, Col. Greeley says, to quote hiin r.ccurately, in his annual report : 

"The three specific tJiin^s the Government should endeavor to accomplish 
in its proirrsun of forest purchases are: 

"(1) To complete the acquisition of areas having an important relation to the 
control of erosion and regulation of navigahle streams. 

*'(2) To acquire for the future national supply of forest products timber- 
^rowinj? lands, chiefly denuded or cut over, which are located in the forest 
refi:ions having tlie greatest imi)ortance from geojyraphic location and productive^ 
iwssibllitles. These should include a large proportion of lands whose reforesta- 
tion will be difficult and expensive, which therefore should be a public rather 
than a private obligation. 

"(3) To establish in the major forest regions now lacking them national 
forests which will serve as demonstration areas of forestry practice. The at- 
tainment of these ends requires the removal of the present limitation upon pur- 
chases to areas within watersheds of navigable streams, in recognition of a 
naticmal obligation to afd in the production of timl)er on forest lands generally. 

"This enlarged program would involve (1) the acquisition of approxi- 
mately 3,000,000 acres on important watersheds in the eastern States, within 
acquisition areas previousl,v established by the commission and such new areas 
as may be found desirable, at an average cost not exceeding $8.50 per acre." 

Now, the present cost for the land alone on lands acquired has been $5,06. 
and I regard Col. Greeley's estimate here of $8.50 per acre for the additional 
lands that may be needed as conservative. 

He continues: 

"And (2) the acquisition of approximately 7,000,000 acres without special 
I'eference to the watersheds of navigable streams, but comprising chiefly lands 
which will not be reforested except under public ownership. The average cost 
of such areas would probably be within $3.50 per acre. The total cost of 
such a program, which would require from 5 to 10 years for accomplishment, 
would be $50,000,000." 

I shall now turn to the appropriation which is mentioned in these two sec- 
tions, and which, as you will recall, is $10,000,000 a year for five years, or 
$50,000,000. I myself do not believe there is necessity of appropriations on that 
scale at this time, and T would not urge that upon the committee. 

Mr. Kellogg. There is a totsl of $50,000,000? 

Mr. Hall, Yes. 

.Mr. Kellogg. And not $10,000,000 a year. 

Mr. Halt.. Ver.v well ; then I was mistaken about that. 

Mr. Jones. It provides in such amounts as might be required. 

Mr. Hall. Yes : I would approach tlie problem in this way : We have at the 
present time, in the current appropriation made at the last session of Congress, 
an appropriation of $1,000,000. The appropriation in the past years, before 
the war, were $2,000,000 a year. I believe it would be wise for authority to be 
given for an appropriation of $2,000,000 for the next fiscal year 1923.* That 
is proposed in the Wason bill, upon which you have already arranged to give a 
later hearing. 

I should like to see this work carried on from where we are no^v and greatly 
increased up to a scale that we may then decide it ought to be run along up, and 
not jump up in a very decided way in any one year. My own belief is that we 
should increase the appropriation from $1,000,000 this year to $2,000,000 next 
year, and for about five years increase the appropriation $1,000,000 a year, 
which would then lead us to an expenditure of $7,000,000 a year, at which 
rate I believe lands can be bought as fast as they would be available for pur- 
chase under this plan, and I think at that rate we would need to keep on for 
perhaps 35 or 40 years before 'we finally brought into the public hands all the 
lands that will be needed. 

* But that is not a question for us to decide to-day. The next generation will 
answer that question. The thing for us to do i§ to do our part now. And I 
believe in beginning on the foundation that we have laid and increasing the 
matter gradually. And the thing that I want to urge specially upon the com- 
mittee is just that, leaving no gap in the work which is now going on, making 
an appropriation of $2,000,000 for the year 1923, and then gradually increasing 
that up to the point where we are able to acquire the lands in acreage as 
they are needed. 

Mr. Jones. Do you not think that the problem is being pretty well handlefl 
with the present appropriations, and with the present personnel under the 
present law, with the appropriations that are made? 
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Mr. Hall. So far as purchases are concerned, no further legislation is neces- 
sary, except as to extending the purchases beyond the watersheds of navigable 
streams. That is the one amendment in legislation that is proposed. 

Mr. Jones. Well, in so far as the Government can secure consent of the 
different States to cooperate without bringing pressure to bear on them, they 
can now secure such policy as may be deemed necessary in carrying out the 
conservation policy and ideas in the different States. 

Mr. Hall. Yes. In the policy of purchase there is one condition that ought 
to be, in my judgment, rigidly observed. The present act maizes it necessary, 
before the Federal Government acquires any land in a State, that the State, 
through its legislature, sanctions that activity on the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. And I believe that the Federal Government should not attempt to 
make purchases in any State until that State has considered the matter and 
decided whether it wants to handle its forestry problem by itself, or whether 
it wants to give authority for the Federal Government to go ahead. I think 
that is the right program to follow. 

The Chairman. Now, the program which yoirhave laid down does not give 
any relief to the Middle West. It simply proposes to extend this service and 
to expend this money as in the past. 

Mr. Hall. No ; I would extend this to the Middle States. 

The Chaibman. But the program that you have suggested — the one spoken 
of by Col. Greeley in his report — ^and I take it that is the program that would 
be followed up 

Mr. Haix (interposing). Are you referring now to purchases? 

The Chaibman. Yes. 

Mr. Hall. No, sir; I would not now longer confine it to the East. Alreadj' 
the National Forest Reservation Commission is authorized to extend the pur- 
chases to Arkansas. I think the purchases should be extended to the Ozark 
region in Missouri, to certain regions in the rougher portions of Ohio, and 
certainly to Kentucky — Kentucky has already authorized purchases, and some 
of the most important forest lands of the country are there. It ought to be 
extended to a good many States, the States first considering the problem 
whether they want to handle it themselves. 

The Chaibman. But none of the places mentioned are available to the 
Western States — the prairie States; the freight rates are against it. 

Mr. Hall. It is a serious question in my mind whether it is ever going to be 
feasible to grow in your State of Iowa the timber for its use, except in a very 
limited way. 

The Chaibman. Can you grow it in Wisconsin or Minnesota; that is closer? 

Mr. Hall. Absolutely ; yes. 

The Chaibman. To what extent? I understand all of these timberlands are 
being cleared, and the lands are most excellent lands for agriculture. 

Mr. Hall. Mr. Campbell, of Wisconsin, made the statement yesterday that 
there are about 3,000,000 acres in Wisconsin that are especially adaptable 
to the growing of forests. I think there are larger acreages in Michigan, 
and also in Minnesota, My own belief is that when the problem is studied in 
Wisconsin it will be found that it is not 3,000,000 acres but much more that 
is adaptable to the growing of forests. 

In Illinois there has been a carefully worked out soil survey^ covering more 
than two-thirds of the counties in the State, which survey indicates that there 
are between 5,000,000 and 6,000,000 acres in that State which the soil survey 
has shown are not adaptable to tillage under the present methods. That is to 
say, if it is used at all it will have to be used for tree growing; and, un- 
doubtedly, there will be a great deal of orcharding, and there are also large 
acreages that will be doubtless devoted to pasturage. And a further study 
must be made to determine what particular parts can be best devoted to 
pasturage, and what to horticulture, and what should be planted in timber. 
That study is going on now, and at the next meeting of the Legislature of 
Illinois a program will be presented as to the proper use of that 5,000,000 

acres. 

Mr. Kincheloe. You speak of the forest lands of Kentucky. You are speak- 
ing, I assume, of the mountain lands? 

Mr. Hall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kincheloe. How many acres are there, if you know, in that 

Mr. Hall (interposing). I do not know. 

Mr. Kincheloe. If the Government should buy that land, they will have to 
buy the surface. 
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Mr. Haix. Yes; presumubiy so, althoiigh in almost all of the purchases the 
Government has made, it has bought some lumber, having bought some 
4,000,000,000 feet of lumber, in its purchases. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Of course, that is a hardwood section. 

Mr. Hall. Of course, naturally in coal lands, and oil lands, all those rights 
would be reserved. 

Mr. KiNCHBLOE. That wood is principally white oak? 

Mr. Hall. White oak and hardwood. 

I think that completes my statement, Mr. Chairman, and I thank you. 

The Chaibman. We are very much obliged to you. 

Mr. Snell. Mr. 'Chairman, I now desire to introduce Mr. Philip W. Ayres, 
forester of the Society for Protection of New Hampshire Forests. 

The Chaibman. We will hear Mr. Ayres. 

STATEMENT OF MB. PHILIF W. AYBES, EOBESTEB OF THE SOCI- 
ETY FOB THE FBOTECTION OF NEW HAMFSHIBE FOBESTS. 

Mr. Atbes. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I presume the reason I appear 
before you is in order that I may show what has been done in the White 
Mountains as an example of the policy which this bill proposes, and if it is 
agreeable to you and the other gentlemen, I think I can do so quite briefly. 

The Weeks law was passed in 1911, and was signed by President Taft, in 
that year. It authorized the creation of the Forest Reservation Commission, 
to be made up of three members of the Cabinet, and two Members of the 
House of Representatives, and two Members of the Senate. That commission 
determined, at its first meeting, that in view of the fact that the watersheds 
of the White Mountains were the steepest of any, not barring the West, that a 
beginning of this work should be made in the eastern mountains, and for the 
most part it was confined to the East, all purchases having been made in 10 
Stats, since the States have themselves passed an enabling act, inviting the 
Government to come in. The Northern States that have passed these acts are 
New Hampsliire and Maine, and under this act there have been acquired 
440,000 acres of lands — 400,000 acres in New Hampshire, and 40,000 acres in 
Maine, being contiguous lands, at an average price that is a little over $6 an 
acre. 

The average price in the North and South has been $5.4 an acre, and the 
purchases in the Southern States have been at a price in the neighborhood of 
$5 an acre, or perhaps a trifle less than $5. 

The original plan that was laid out by the Government engineers when 
this bill was passed, contemplated very nearly a million acres in the States 
of New Hampshire and Maine. Now, just 46 per cent of that program has 
been carried out in the now nearly 11 years since the bill was passed and 
went into operation. 

In the Southern States 26 per cent of the original plan has been carried out. 

And we feel that an exceedingly wise and admirable bargain has been made 
by the Government, in view of the fact that all of these forests in the White 
Mountains have already, in these short years, become self-supporting,, and 
are returning now a revenue to the Government, in a small way, to be sure, 
and also to the State of New Hampshire. As you know, under the law, 25 
per cent of the returns from sales of timber is turned over to the States in 
which tie sales are made, in lieu of taxes; and, under that provision of the 
law, there was just a little over $26,000 returned to the State of New Hamp- 
shire last year. That was turned over to the States, and by the approval of 
the governor and his council, $4,000 was assigned to the towns in which the 
timber was cut, and $4,000 to the State fund for education, and an amount 
was also turned over to the "State highway department for the purpose of 
helping the highways and roads of the State. 

So, you see that it has already begun to prove for the State of New Hamp- 
shire, in which the forest is located, a matter in which the towns can not 
complain because the Government takes away the land and the taxes are not 
returned. 

And I have also learned with satisfaction that the Pisgah Forest in the 
southern mountains is already self-supporting, in like manner. And we are 
credibly informed that, owing to the increase in stumpage values, that the 
land, which the Government has acquired throughout the East, could be sold 
at an advance of 50 per cent over all cost to the Government, and perhaps 
100 per cent, and that, therefore, it has proved an exceedingly excellent bar- 
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gain for the Government. And we feel that as these forests become further 
self-supporting that the revenue to the Government will be very, very much 
larger. 

The Governnunt has purchased in New Hampshire 400,000 acres of cut-over 
land for the most part. 

We had a severe trial with the agents of the Government, in inducing them 
to change from a policy of purchasing cut-over lands only, which policy they 
did change, and have been buy ing ' untouched lands, for two reasons: Our 
lands are at the highest part of the mountains, and better timber could be 
obtained there than if the Government bought only the cut-over lands in 
the valleys. In the second place, we were able to show to the Government that 
if they bought the land on these mountains, they would be able to make it 
self-supporting in a few years, and make it a business proposition, and show, 
as we are showing to you now, that it Is a safe thing for the Government to 
own forests, if it does not restrict itself to cut-over lands. 

The Chaieman. Do you contend if this policy were followed that it could 
be self-supporting? 

Mr. Ayres. In time it would be very much more than self-supporting, just 
as now in the foreign countries there is a large return in revenue to the States 
and counties and towns in which these forests are located. 

The Chaibman. It is far from being self-supporting now. 

Mr. Ayres. It is so in the White Mountains, and it is so in the Pisgah 
Forest. 

The Chairman. Probably they bought timber and sold It off. 

Mr. Ayres. Let me explain to you 

The Chairman (interposing). Is it not a fact that the Government pays 
large taxes to the State in paying the States 25 per cent of sales? 

Mr. Ayres. I think myself tliat it is very generous. Of course, we are very 
glad to get it, and do not object to it. 

The Chairman. Speaking of the general proposition, do you contend it Is 
self-supporting? 

Mr. Ayres. It Is self-supporting. 

The Chairman. You mean just this one? 

Mr. Ayres. Yes. 

The Chairman. They come for large appropriations. 

Mr. Ayres. We have not come for several years. 

The Chairman. You do not mean the Forest Service? 

Mr. Ayres. Oh, no; I beg your pardon; I mean the forest in the White 
Mountains is self-supporting. 

Mr. McLaughijn of Michigan. How do you get the money — from selling 
timber ? 

Mr. Ayres. Chiefly from selling timber. And that has been done with ex- 
treme wisdom, in view of the fact that several porfions of It have been set 
apart for recreational purposes and other portions for protection; and In the 
remainder of the forest they have been making 'sales, where they could relieve 
the undergrowth and take out the overgrowth and thus benefit the forest. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Are there any grazing lands In there? 

Mr. Ayres. I think there are practically no grazing lands in the forests in 
the eastern mountains. Our watersheds are too steep, and the possibility of 
producing a forest quickly where the rainfall is not great makes it desirable 
to conserve vegetation, which is not true, of the Middle States, and the con- 
dition I mention makes it undesirable In forests that it should be used for 

grazing. 
Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Is there a charge made for the uses of the 

land for recreational purposes? 

Mr. Ayres. Oh, yes; the Government makes a small charge. That has 
yielded some revenue. But the larger part of the revenue— I should say 90 
per cent of the revenue — has been from the sale of timber. 

Mr. Kincheloe. What did those timbered lands cost the Government? 

Mr. Ayres. The price which the Government has paid for all lands ha.5 
been a trifle over $6 an acre. 

Mr. Kincheloe. That Is the average? 

Mr. Ayres. Yes, sir. The highest price paid was $6.20 an acre ; that is 

where it was timbered. ' ^ ^ .*. ^ *. 

Mr. Kincheloe. And that is where you got your revenue— from that part 
which was timbered which the Government bought? 
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Mr. Ayhes. Yes. sir. 
wS te u7""**" ^*""'" ""^"^ "■**"' "'* ** "*'' "^"'y «« Sreat as it Is In the 

flrSrolS'L we h« 7^ ««'!."'''""« 'IT *'*i ^"^ '^'«'-« '» ^^^^ Pnt under 
•Tmnlin V; K ■ ^^•<'<'0 f^^^ea that burned over In 1893, and we have had 
iOO.0()O Mcres burne,! over more reoentlj-. The damnse from Are is much CTeater 
nian on most lands, Imause the soil itself is „f a vegetable compositio^ and 
when a Are passes over it it is rendered largely barren? and Is Sled \ fire 

ZuZmT^^^: V '''' '^''T ^hinjr. because It injur^' thVcScTty ^f Z 
SOU, whicli makes it a more serious matter. 

The Chaibman. I do not have the latest figures, but the figures a few years 
ago Showed that the total expenditures were nine million t^-o hund^d and 
eighty-fi^^ thousand and some odd dollars, and the total receipts were four 

!!'Jll i!i^ili""^K^. *"^\ ^l"^^ thousand and some odd dollars, or a deficit of 
o\er $4,000,000. That mcludes, of course, the 25 per cent that went to schools 
and the 10 per cent to roads. 

Mr. Ayres. You are speaking of the National Forest Service as a whole, are 
you not? 

The Chairman. Yes ; I am speaking of the Forest Service as a whole. 

Mr. Ayres. You see, the national forest policy could quickly sweep that off 
and change all that if it were seen wise to do so. 

The Chairman. The Government pays the expenses and turns over the rev- 
enues, and makes up the deficit in excess of the revenues by making large ap- 
propriations. 

Mr. Ayres. I think this may interest you: When the Weeks bill was first 
passed it gave. 5 per cent to the States in lieu of all taxes. We accepted that 
as reasonable— well, it was in the bill and, of course, we accepted it. And 
later, in order to make it uniform in all the States where it was required, 
that was changed, and instead of the 5 per cent it was made 25 per cent of 
the gross returns that would be returned to the States. We are very much 
gratified, and along with the others we will keep it if nobody tries to take it 
away from us. 

The Chairman. The question is, can it be made self-supporting ; if not, how 
much is it going to cost us? Can you give us an estimate? 

Mr. Ayres. I am not familiar with the forests outside of my own territory, 
and do not know that I am capable of giving that estimafe. 

The Chairman. Of course, the forester is not responsible for that condition. 
If it was not for the money that it paid over to the States, it could be made self- 
supporting. Congress has interfered with the program and paid out more than 
it should to the States. 

Mr. Ayres. My own view of that is that the payment of 25 per cent of the 
gross sales to the States in which the timber stands — ^in the western States — 
they are a little jealous, and this helps them to say that it is of great benefit. 

Mr. Kincheloe. If the fire hazards are as great in New Hampshire as they 
are in the West, how is it that it yields a revenue there, and in other places 
there is a deficit? 

Mr. Aybes. The character of our timber, and 

Mr. Kincheloe (interposing). I know, but you have not grown a forest up 
there in 10 years. I understand you to say that you yield a surplus to the 
Treasury, while the facts show that the system ks a whole has a great deficit, 
yielding only about 50 per cent of its expenditures. What I am talking about, 
in what way do you get your revenue that is different from the West? 

Mr, Ayres. Our areas are much smaller and our expense is less. 

Mr. Kincheloe. And the timber sell would be less also? 

jL^j" Ayres Yes sir 

Mr! McLaughlin of Michigan. But there is a market for all of it right at 

home. 

Mr. Ayres. Yes ; thank you, Mr. McLaughlin. We have a market for all of 
our timber right at our own doors. 

Mr. Kincheloe. And isn't it also attributable to the fact that there was some 
good timber on it when you bought it? 

Mr. Ayres. A good many of our acres were timbered, but some of it had 

been culled. 

Mr. Kincheloe. And, therefore, you had more timber to sell? 

Mr. Ayres. I think it is due to the wisdom of the Government in buying some 
timbered lands, and that wisdom enables us to make a showing much sooner. 
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The Chaibman. Let us see about that: The Government has bought timber 
and sold it, but not at enough profit to pay its expenses. In other words, the 
lumber it sold has not paid for the protection and expenses in disposing of it. 

Mr. Ayres. I believe the time will come, Mr. Chairman, when the forest in 
the White Mountains >vill return to the Government more than it has cost the 
Government, interest and everything. As I intimated awhile ago, the Govern- 
ment could sell its entire holdings today at an advance of 100 per cent over the 
cost. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Then if this bill were passed, do you think that it would be 
a good thing to try to grow tlie hardwoods in the eastern part of the United 
States? 

Mr. Ayres. To grow the hardwood 

Mr. KiNCHELOE (interposing). In the eastern part of the United States? 

Mr. Aybes. I doubt that. In the Appalachian forests there is the hardwood 
on the top of the mountain and the softer woods at the sides. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. The point I am making, is that if the Government makes 
more out of its investment in the lands in the eastern part of the United States 
it would be better to have it in the East. 

Mr. Aykes. We are gratified to think that you think of that, and we are grate- 
ful to you for suggesting it. But I think they should buy lands in the West 
and in the East also. 

Col. Greeley's report shows that there is one-sixth of the standing timber 
east of the Rocky Mountains, where five-sixths of the people of the country are 
competing for it, and with ever increasing scarcity and ever increasing rates 
for its transportation, it seems to me it would be an exceedingly wise policy to 
acquire land to grow the forests where the i)eople are, if the lands can be se- 
cured for the purpose. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. You think the character of the timber should enter into it? 

Mr. Ayres. I believe we can grow in the White Mountains timber as good as 
that which can be grown in the West. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Speaking of geography, I come from a State that grows as 
^ood hardwood as any place in the country. 

Mr. Ayres. Certainly, that is true. They ^row very fine hardwoods in 
Kentucky. 

May I answer one question that was asked by you yesterday, and that is 
whether these gentlemen who came from the West were willing to trust to the 
Government the making of specific regulations that should be put upon their 
property? 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Yes ; and they said they were not. What do you say ? 

Mr. Aybes; Let me tell you this: When the Weeks law was first proposed, 
there was a great deal of hubbub created throughout the Eastern States, because 
it was proposed to give the Secretary of Agriculture complete authority, and 
if he had seen fit he could have swept off all the timber in any section of the 
country. The chambers of commerce in the New England States said, "Are 
you willing to put all this authority in the hands of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture?" 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. I was asking these gentlemen who are private owners of 
lands about that yesterday. Of course, they are willing to be the beneficiaries 
of the appropriations, and I asked them if they would be willing to submit to 
the same regulations as the Secretary of Agriculture prescribes for the Govern- 
ment reservations, and they said they were not. 

Mr. Ayres. I think eventually we shall have to have in this country uniform 
regulations, as they now have in the other countries. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Don't you think that if there is an appropriation for the pur- 
poses of making these gentlemen the beneficiaries in reforestation and fire 
protection, etc., that they should -be subject to regulations? 

Mr. Ayres. I have failed to see so far in this discussion what the benefits to 
these western owners are to be. I do not see in this bill that these fellows are 
to be so much benefited. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. You mean the private owners? 

Mr. Ayres. The private owners ; yes. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Under this bill, if it is passed, you assist the private owners 
In the States in reforestation, and everything else that looks to the preservation 
of timber. 

Mr. Ayres. That is a little out of my line of thought, and out of my line of 
study. The answer I wanted to make to your questions of yesterday was that 
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we could trust the Forest Service, and these 12 years that have passed since 
the passage of the Weeks law proves that we can do it. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Your people were apprehensive that the Forest Service would 
cut all the tiinl)er off? 

Mr. Atbbs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KiNCHELOB. They could specify which specific trees they should cut, and 
so on, and the point I was making was whether they would be willing to submit 
to such regulations. 

Mr. Aykes. It was pointed out by Col. Greeley up in the White Mountains 
a few years ago, that he did not think it would be practical to put the same 
severe regulations on the private owners as could be put on the Government 
lands. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. That is probably true. 

Mr. Aybes. I think it would be subject to some restrictions, but my only 
object in bringing it up at all ot this time was to say that I believe that we 
could trust the Secretary of Agriculture, and we have trusted him, and the 
faith we have put in him has never been violated. 

Mr. Kincheix)e. I can not see why, if you give them the benefits in their 
forests, why the private o^Tiers of these timberlands should not preserve 
theirs, in keeping theirs the same as the Government. 

Mr. Ayres. If they could afford to hold their lands for 100 years, I think 
that would be true. 

Mr. Kincheloe. I don't think they will, without a subsidy. 

Mr. Aybes. There is one matter that bears strongly on my mind, and if I 
may I would like to express it And it is that we are confronted with the 
proposition tJiat five-sixths of the people are competing for one-sixth of the 
timber, and all of the witnesses that have appeared before you have agreed 
that we are approaching a serious situation and that we may look forward ta 
a shortage. The Government, to meet that shortage, has taken just one step. 
namely, in 1911 it has passed the Weeks Act. It has not passed a policy of 
reforestation, and it would take some time to get such a policy in operation. 

No\^', to create that policy.. The Government has the opportunity now of 
purchasing land, and it can be purchased at this time at the utmost low 
prices; lower than any land that has been bought in the last 10 years, for 
the reason that a number of companies throughout Pennsylvania and several 
other States — this does not apply to New England — have landed more or less 
on the rocks during the last depression and now are offering their lands for 
sale in Kentucky and Georgia and North Carolina and other States at price< 
which range fjrom $2.20 an acre up to $4.50 an acre. 

Now, the Government is not in position to enter into competition with the 
private people who could doubtless acquire this land, and if the policy of the 
Government is to acquire land in these areas, and if the Government is goinsr 
to carry on this policy, it seems to me essential now — at this time — ^that tlie 
money should be forthcoming for them tp do it. 

The Chairman. Now, granting that these people are right, and that the 
Government would pursue a wise policy, how much money is it going to re- 
quire to carry out the policy, and how soon can we expect them to do some- 
thing for us in the West, if feasible? 

Mr. Aybes. I think it will benefit the West by getting these eastern moun- 
tains reforested, because Iowa is exactly half as far from this supply aji 
from the 

The Chairman (interposing). W^e can get it from Canada. 

Mr. Ayres. But we are told that the supplies are limited there, and we can 
not look to them very- much longer. And the Canadian people will doubtless 
stop the use of their timber, just as they have by the restriction of pulp- wood 
exports, and already millions and millions of American capital has gone into 
Canadian pulp and paper operations during the last 10 years. 

The Chairman. We have been told for years that Canada would not let 
us have any more, but they are still selling it to us. 

Mr. Ayres. And I also believe there isn*t very much hardwood in Canada, 
anyway. 

The Chairman. But there is some in Wisconsin. 

Mr. Ayres. Yes ; and I am glad of it. 

The Chairman. I am not criticizing what has been done, but I am concerned 
about the future policy, and whether we could look for it to benefit us out west. 

Mr. Ayres. In closing, let me say that the time has come that we must 
decide as a policy whether we will continue or discontinue reforestation. Tlie 
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Weeks law made a beginning, and the Government has appropriated the follow- 
ing sums at the following times 

The Chairman (interposing). Let us see if we can not agree on this. Can 
we not agree on some policies? 

Mr. Aybes. I believe so, and it is for that reason I appear before you. In my 
judgment the policy should be to finish the work which has been begun in the 
eastern mountains. 

The Chairman. How long will it take, and how much money? 

Mr. Ayres. I believe $50,000,000, all told, would be sufficient, and the Govern- 
ment has now put in $15,500,000. 

The Chairman. It has got to be $50,000,000 in addition to the amount already 
expended? 

Mr. Aybes. No, sir ; I just stated otherwise. 

The Chairman. I remember the Weeks bill ; it does not seem to take care of 
the proposition. 

Mr. Ayres. It has taken care of 46 per cent of it in the White Mountains, and 
I think that it a good beginning. 

The Chairman. But that is only one of the projects to be undertaken. 

Mr. Ayres. My opinion is that the project begun in 1911, and which is half 
finished in the White Mountains, and a project which is one-third finished in the 
South, is something that the Government has done. But the present policy of 
giving us $1,000,000 a year, or $2,000,000 a year, is one which merely results in 
the Government losing its best personnel, and I am sorry to say that some of the 
best agents which the Government has had have left the Government service. 
Permit me to be specific, and mention a name: Maj. Hall, who spoke just before 
me, is a man who under the Weeks law expended $10,000,000, without a stain on 
his hands, and he is no longer in the Forest Service. And I submit that the pres- 
ent policy, is one by which the best men are lost to the Government because they 
can get better jobs outside of the Government service. That is the present policy, 
Mr. Chairman, as I know it, and it seems to me we either want to decide it is 
wrong and stop it, or else deliberately say it is a good thing and continue it. I 
thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. 

The Chairman. We are much obliged to you for your statement, Mr. Ayres. 

Mr. Sneix. Mr. Chairman, I now desire jto introduce Mr. Huntington Taylor, 
general manager of the Edward Rutledge Timber Co., aind secretary-treasurer of 
the Cceur d'Alene Timber Protective Association, of CcBur d' Alene, Idaho. That 
is about as far west as we could go. 

The Chairman. We will hear Mr. Taylor. 

STATEMENT OF MB. HtJNTINGTON TAYLOR, aENEBAL MANAGER 
EDWABD RUTLEDGE TIMBER CO., AND SECRETARY-TREASURER 
COEUR D' ALENE TIMBER PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, COEUR W 
ALENE, IDAHO. 

Mr. Taylor. I have been asked, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, to speak on thpe 
land-exchange features of this bill, but in order to get to that, it is first necessary 
for me to take up the question of fire protection, which in Idaho is one of the main 
cooperative features of our work. For the last 20 years there has been an agita- 
tion for the forestry idea, that has resulted first in the establishment of the na- 
tional forests, and, second, in an enormous expansion in the idea of cooperative 
fire protection by the private owner and the State. In the State of Idaho we 
have a law by which the State must belong to an associalon In proportion to the 
acreage that It has in the area of any given association. There are five or six 
associations in the State of Idaho. 

I win read you just an extract from the law. It Is as follows [reading] : 
" Section 8 of act of 1909 : The State Board of Land Commissioners of the 
State of Idaho shall in all things cooperate with the owners of land, timber, 
or other property in this State in carrying out the provisions and purposes 
of this act, and the State of Idaho shall bear and pay its proper pro rata share 
of the costs and expenses of protectfng the lands and timber in the State against 
<lestruction by fire incurred under the provisions of this act according to the 
area and extent of its land and timber holdings throughout the several fire 
districts of the State, and the State of Idaho shall be considered an owner 
of land or other property within the meaning of tjiat term as used in this 
act, for the purposes of this act. Such moneys as the State shall thus become 
liable for shall be paid as part of the general expenses of the State Board of 
Land Commissioners and out of the appropriations which shall be made by 
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the legislature for that purpose; and in all appropriations hereafter made for 
general expenses of said board account shall be taken of, and provisions made 
for, this item of expense." 

This, you will note, is from the act of 1909, some time back in this kind of 
work. 

I am also secretary and treasurer of the Ooeur d' Alene Timber Protective 
Association, which Is a flre-protectlve association, and is one of the fire-protec- 
tive associations of the State of Idaho. I would like to read you the first ar- 
ticle, name and object of the constitution, and by-laws of the Coeur d' Alene 
Timber Protective Association, which was adopted in 1906. I read this simply 
to show the cooperative Idea and how far it had developed at that time. 

The article is as follows [reading] : 

** The name of this association shall be Ooeur d* Alene Timber Protective^ 
Association, and its object the preservation of the forests of Idaho generally^ 
and the district tributary to Coeur d' Alene Lake particularly, from loss of fire, 
and to enlist the aid of the United States and State government in said work. 
Also such other matters as may be of mutual interest to its members, and 
to encourage the enactment of such laws as will best conserve the objects 
to be attained." 

I have here a few copies of the report for 1920 of that association, which 
I should like to give you, as it may give you some idea of the work of our 
association, and because it gives the cost per acre of fighting fires since 1906. 

I have also here copies of the Fallon fire law, which you may want to look 
over at your leisure. 

I want to say tfiat I came across, by accident, the number of acres of publie 
domain, which are in five townships within the area of this particular as- 
sociation. There are 29,000 acres of public domain which are protecting 
from fire each year, and for which the United States Government does not pay 
one cent. In fact, the acreage within the limits of our association is prac- 
tically double the acreage shown in that report, but the private owners of the 
State, who voluntarily get together, bear the whole expense. 

I want also to say that cut-over lands, which we consider a menace — cut- 
over lands are charged exactly the same rate as the merchantable timber. 
In other words, whether the land is cut over or whether it is timber, it makes 

ho difference. 

Mr. KiNCHEiJOE. How much does the State legislature appropriate annually 
for fire protection? 

Mr. Taylor. They appropriate whatever it costs the different associations: 
per acre for the land that is within the area or district of that particular 
association. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. How much did they appropriate last year J 

Mr. Taylor. I can't give you the exact figures, but somewhere around $50,000^ 
The State has about 700,000 acres, 97 per cent of which is within these associa- 
tion limits. 

*Mr. KiNCHELOE. How much forest reserve has the Government in the State- 

of Idaho? 

Mr. TAYLOR. About 60 per cent of the total timber lands in northern Idaho. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Then it has more than the State has? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes; I can give you some figures on that. Of standing titober- 
in the State of Idaho, in private ownership, about 40 per cent ; Government: 
ownership, 50 per cent; and State ownership, 10 per cent. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. How is It that your State does not get any of this appro- 
priation? 

Mr. Taylor. We do get in on it under the Weeks law. A great deal of our- 
timber is at the heads of navigable streams, and we get in in that way. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. That is for fire protection? 

IVTr Taytjor Yes sir 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. You get a piece of it in that way? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. That is what I asked you, and I understood you to say it- 
did not cost the Government a cent. 

Mr. Taylor. No; that is within the area or domain of our fire-protective- 
association. That is just in the five townships that I mentioned. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. That was in the five townships that he men- 
tioned, in his fire-protective association. 

Mr. Taylor. That was in those five townships that I said there- was practi- 
cally 29,000 acres within the area of our protective association, which, we pro^ 
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tected and for which the Government pays nothing. We protect that just us we 
protect any other land in that rea, as a matter of protection for ourselves 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Generally speaking, the public domain is land 
outside of those limits? 

Mr. Taylob. Yes. Thank you, Mr. McLaughlin. I thought you understood 
that. 

Now, the Forest Service, in the beginning, getting the Forest Service into 
shape — the forests that were first created took most of the time of the Forest 
Service and took their attention from other forestry matters at that time. 
The area of these national forests, as I understand, has been shown not to be 
enough. Therefore there must be more and larger area, and also we feel that 
there must be forestation on private land. 

I think the question will come up, and, anyway, I would like to at least 
give my thought as' to a question that came up yesterday on the workings of 
this proposed bill. 

In the first place, the Government is to put up money in proportion as the 
States put up money for reforestation work. T[?he question was asked what 
check there would be on the amount that any State might get from the National 
Government. I am not sure whether you asked that question or not. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. It was Mr. Ten Eyck, of New York, who 
asked it. 

Mr. Taylob. Yes; I think so. In the first place, you have the check due to 

the fact that the State is certainly not going to fall over itself /to give money 

to anyone for the sake of gett'ng that same money back from the Government. 

Secondly, you have the check of the Forest Service, which, in my experience," 

is such that they are plenty able to take care of themselves. 

Thirdly, you have the check that if the State of Idaho, for instance, got 
more than its share this year you are certainly going to hear from it, and the 
other States will see that we do not get it next year. 

I think you will agree with me that this is a pretty generally automatic- 
proposition. 

Mr. KiNCHioiOE. The first thing about it is the administration of this law. 
Suppose the State of Idaho should put up 50 per cent of the appropriation, is 
there anything in the law that would give a reason to the Agricultural De- 
partment for refusing their request? What Mr. Ten Eyck had in mind was a 
check on the amount to be expended in any one State. 

Mr. Taylob. Well, there would be the check that I referred to here, the 
check as to whether or not Idaho was entitled to this for work actually done. 
That would be checked by the Forest Service absolutely. The Forest Service 
would not recommend to the Secretary of Agriculture that the State of Idaho 
should get any money unless it had done the work which was directly in accord-, 
ance with the idea of what should be done in order to get the money. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Well, under this bill Idaho would not get any 
money unless it had appropriated and used an equal amount of money. 
Mr. Taylob. No. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. But under this bill the State of Idaho might 

appropriate a great lot of money and get nothing from the Federal Government? 

Mr. Taylob. Well, that might be absolutely true, Mr. McLaughlin, unless 

they did the work in such a way as the Federal Forest Service thought 

necessary. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. There is nothing in this bill to direct the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to expend money in any State; there is a direction to 
him that he shall not spend in excess of the amount used by the State itself — 
appropriated and used by the State itself. 

Mr. Taylob. That is true, Mr. McLaughlin. Of course, the understanding 
that I have of that, of the intention of the bill, is that the Federal Government 
pots up a certain amount of money. Now, I will not go into the wording of it, 
because I hardly think I am capable of it. But my understanding of it is 
this, that the Federal Government puts up a certain amount of money ; Idaho 
does a certain amount of work, which would be, say, a certain proportion of 
the work done by all the States entitled to any of this money in the United 
States. Now, Idaho would get the proportion of the money which the Gov^ 
enunent put up as that proportion related to the work which she had done. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Supposing she had exceeded her appropriation under the 
State appropriation? 

Mr. Taylob. She could not exceed her appropriation in the sense that if 
she did 10 per cent of the work that was done in the United States by the 
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States which were entitled to any of this she would get 10 per cent of the 
money which was put up. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Of course, the contention of Mr. Ten Eyck was at the time 
that there is nothing in this bill that fixes any standard of the distribution 
of this Government money to the various States. I don't think there is any- 
thing in this bill that fixes that. And as Mr. McLaughlin said yesterday, 
there Ih a provision in the Smith-Lever Act, and in the good roads bill, where 
every State knows to the red cent what they are going to get, provided they 
come up, of course, dollar for dollar with it 

Mr. Taylor. Well, the understanding that I have of the intention of this 
bill — and, as I say, it is us^ess for me to go into the wording of it — it is 
that the States would get from the total amount of money that was put up by 
the Government for this purpose the percentage which would be the per- 
centage that they had done of this work, as O. K'd by the Forest Service, as 
proportioned by all the rest of the States combined. 

Mr. McLauohun of Michigan. Don't you think there are some in which the 
work would not be done? 

Mr. Taylor. They would not come in on the money. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. And the Secretary of Agriculture could ex- 
pend the money appropriated by the Congress in any State that he pleased, 
and put the money where he pleased, but in no State is he to spend more money 
than the State itself would spend? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes. 

Mr, McLaughlin of Michigan. That is all. He doesn't need to spend a dollar 
ill Idaho regardless of the amount of money that Idaho spends, but if he does 
spend money in Idaho, he can not spend any more than Idaho does. 

Mr. Taylor. Well, if the wording of the bill is such that it does not conform 
to the intent, why then the wording should be made to conform to the intent. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. All the bill says is that he shall not spend 
in Idaho more than Idaho spends. 

Mr, Taylor. Well, then, it seems to me the wording should be made to con- 
form to the intent. 

Mr. Kinchkloe. That is the contention. 

Mr. Taylor. Well then, the wording should be made to conform to the intent, 
sir. The intent is such as I have expressed^ without any doubt, I think. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Supposing the Congress did not appropriate 
money enough to pay the amount that Itself uses, then what would you do ? 

Mr. Taylor. Well, I would say they were not following out a forest policy 
for the United States. That is what I should think. This is coming back to 
the proposition that if you are going to grow trees you should do it. If you 
are not going to grow trees, then don't dd it. . 

Mr. McIiAUGHLiN of Michigan. I was speaking of the purport and effect of the 
bill. It would be necessary it would seem to me, to do work in Idaho. 

Mr. Taylor. Yes. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. And in all probability the Secretary would do 
work in Idaho. 

Mr. Taylor. Yes. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. But he might refrain from doing it for reasons 
good and sufficient to -himself, and Idaho, under this bill, would not have any 
right to claim anything because it had spent money. But if the Secretary 
undertakes to spend money in Idaho he is limited in the amount he could spend, 
that is, up to the amount that Idaho itself spends? 

Mr. Taylor. Well, the wording of the bill should be changed so that a State 
that did work which was O. K'd by the Forest Service as being a proper work 
could get it. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. I don't see how you could do it, because you 
never knew how much the Congress is going to appropriate. 

Mr. Taylor. It is all a matter of percentage and proportions anyway, sir. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Well, it might be, and it might not be, under this bill. 

Mr. Taylor. I am speaking, Mr. Kincheloe, of the intent of the bill, as I 
understand it. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. I might imagine that you need it in Idaho. I went through 
there once, and there were forests afire, and such great fires that I did not see 
how you could ever put them out. 

Mr. Taylor. Well, we have hard work putting out the forest fires out there 
sometimes. 
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Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. I do not see how you can divide this money 
among the States in any such proportion. In some of the States, as was said, 
it seems to me there is no necessity tor doing any reforestation at all. Now 
lake the State from which the chairman of this committee comes; the land 
in that State is so valuable for agricultural purposes that they would not think 
of foresting it. They would not spend a dollar there. And there are some other 
States similarly situated. 

Mr. Ta-Ylor. Well, Mr. McLaughlin, Iowa wants lumber some time, doesn't 
it? 

Mr. McLaugulin of Michigan. Well, let them get it from Michigan or from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. Taylor. They won*t get enough. Iowa won't get enough lumber from 
them. The basis of this whole thing is predicated on the fact that you are 
going to be up against a shortage of lumber, and that you have got to have 
more lumber for the future. Now, the State of Iowa ; I don't know very much 
about, but it is in the same position 

The Chairman (interposing). In the same position; pay taxes for all the 
people and get nothing out of it. 

Mr. Taylor. Right at that point, Mr. Chairman, it would be a very easy 
matter for you to bring it up, but doesn't New York get a greater part of the 
immigration money than anybody else? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. We all contribute to New York; we all con- 
tribute, but New York gets most of it. 

The Chairman. What we have been expecting is this, that it might reach 
us some time. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. I would like to say a word in reference to New York. If 
you adopt the system of forestry in all the other States that New York has 
established in its State, you won't need this bill. 

Mr. Taylor. If you will permit me, I don't agree with you, Mr. Ten Eyck. 
I don't agree with you on one basis, and that is this — that only the National 
Forest Service can bring to each State the combined knowledge which it gets 
from all States. It is absolutely impossible for any single State to maintain a 
forest service that can do that, not even New York, which has so many more 
people in it than Idaho. Well, Idaho is about 80 per cent larger than New 
York in area, and New York has about 10,000,000 people more than Idaho has. 
We have lots of land and lots of work to do, and very few people. Now, I 
think if you will size those things all up in proportion, New York's amount 
won't look quite as large as it does to you at first. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. No; what I meant to say was this, in all seriousness, that 
if the Government does on all the Federal lands in the country what New 
York State is doing on its forest land in New York State, and if all the other 
States do as much in their respective States as New York State this bill 
would not be necessary. 

Mr. Taylor. Well, I am very glad you brought that out in that way, sir. 
I think if you were as familiar with our western country as I am, you would 
be inclined to modify that statement. In the West if you keep fire out you are 
going to have reproduction. Now, if you let this whole matter drift along 
until you get to the point where you have got to put a much heavier expense 
into growing trees, it is going to cost you more money in the long run than 
it is if you protect the cut-over lands in the West which are growing trees 
to-day. 

Mr. Kincheloe. How well are they protecting those lands that you speak of 
now ? • 

Mr. Taylor. Well, sir, in Idaho we protect them through these fire associa- 
tions. 

Mr. Kincheloe. You protect them through these fire associations. But I say 
how well protected are they? 

Mr. Taylor. Very well protected, sir. We are mixed up with the Forest 
Service. Of course, we are used to dealing with those people all the time, 
because we are right next to them. The Forest Service has an area here that 
juts into some of ours, and we have an area over here that juts into theirs. 
We make what we call — what is the word I want, Mr. Greeley ? 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. You have a reciprocal relationship; is that 
what you mean? 

90442— -22— ser k 12 
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Mr. Taylor. Yes ; that is what It is, but that is not the expression that I was 
after. What is it, Mr. Greeley? 

Mr. Greeley. Cooperative area. 

Mr. Tayix)B. Yes; we make what is called a cooperative area. The Forest 
Service says, " We will take care of this side." We say, " We will take care 
of this side." At the end of the season we will see what their bill is, and 
we will see what our bill is, and we will balance them off. If you will look in 
this report here you will see that, at the time this report was made out, we 
owed the United States Forest Service $5,618. 

The Chaibman. How much does your State contribute toward this, Mr. 
Taylor? 

Mr. Tatlob. Our State contributes, Mr. Haugen, exactly the same. 

The Ohaibican. The same? 

Mr. Tatlob. Yes. 

The CHAnafAN. In dollars and cents how much does your State contribute 
toward this? 

Mr. Taylob.- Oh, do you mean in all the fire associations? 

The Ohaibican. I mean the State. 

Mr. Tatlob. I would say that last year it ran somewhere around $50,000. 

The Ohaibican. Yes; but the Federal Government pays your State three 
times that amount. 

Mr. Taylob. Oh, no ; what is that? 

The Ohaibman. Yes; for schck)ls and trails. I will give the amount: In 
1919 $115,767.60 for schools and $46,307.04 for roads and trails — ^about 
$100,000 — and you spent only $50,000. I notice from your remark that you 
said the Federal €U>vernment did not contribute anything. 

Mr. Taylob. No; you misunderstood me, Mr. Haugen. I said that we pro- 
tected, in our area's, public domain land, which has nothing to do with national 
forests; that the (Government did not pay anything for. We protect those 
lands because they are within the area of our association. 

The Ohaibman. Do you contend that the Federal Government should step 
in and protect your private land? 

Mr. Taylob. No, sir ; not in any sense. I just simply made that as a passing 
remark because it is a fact, that is all. I really said that merely to show that 
we protect all the lands in that area, irrespective of ownership, or irrespective 
of whether anybody pays for that except those that voluntarily belong to that 
association. 

The Ohaibman. You cooperate with the Forest Service, do you? 

Mr. Taylob. We cooperate with the Forest Service in every way. 

The problem itself has become fairly well defined. It involves the transfer 
to Government ownership of a sufficient quantity of potential forest land to 
provide enough area in the aggregate, with what the Government already has, 
and the limited area that other owners can afford to keep under proper perma- 
nent management, to yield an annual crop at least equal to the Nation's annual 
consumption of forest products. 

Mr. Kincheloe. Are you doing any reforestation out there? 

Mr. Taylob. Nothing except the fire protection, and about the fire protection 
in the West, I would like to, right at this point, say what I think the' 75 per 
cent which has been mentioned means, myself personally. It means 75 per 
cent of the work necessary to regrow enough trees, irrespective of the owner- 
ship of the land. 

Mr. Kincheloe. Well, the other witnesses said that fire protection was 75 per 
cent of the solution of the whole proposition. | 

Mr. Taylor. Well, does not that mean the same thing, Mr. Kincheloe? 

Mr. Kincheloe. Well, I don't know ; that is what they said. They said that 
fire protection was 75 per cent of the solution of the whole proposition. 

Mr. Taylor. Yes. You referred, Mr. Haugen, at one time, to the cutting of 
fire trails. 

The Chairman. To what? 

Mr. Taylor. The cutting of fire trails. It reminded me that two years ago we 
had a fire to which I took 120 men and a bunch of pack mules, and it took us 
two days to cut a trail to that fire with those men. Now we are opening 
up the five trails just as fast as we can, so that we can reach each part of those, 
but that kind of a trail is not a menace ; it is a very valuable asset. 

The Chairman. I happen to know something about fighting fires; I have 
fought them. 

Mr. Taylor. Well, I have, too. 
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Factors in reforestation. The protection of the young growth from fire I have 
just covered. Must is done by the fire associations. Now the increase of cut- 
over lands is eventually, probably, going to break the fire associations. In other 
words, we have a fire association that to-day has a large area of merchantable 
timber. The time is coming when the percentage of cut-over lands is so great 
that I will say, as a private owner, that I can not afford to stay in that asso- 
ciation. I can protect for infinitely less what little timber I have left by putting 
a heavy patrol on all I own. 

The Chairman. Well, are you not interested, then, in" the growth — regrowing 
tiie trees? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes ; but I am bringing this down now to an economic proposition 
of what we are coming up against, and this reference that it has to land ex- 
change, which was assigned to me in connection with this bill. 

Tlie Chairman. But as I understand, you want to take all the timber off of it 
and then turn it over to the Government ; you want to take three times what you 
paid for the land off of it, and in addition to that pay for the soil. • 

Mr. Taylor. No ; your understanding is vitally wrong, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. What? 

Mr. Taylor. Your understanding is vitally wrong. 

The Chairman. Well, in buying land do you take into consideration the value 
of the land and the stumpage, do you? Is that the basis for your estimate? 

Mr. Taylor. W^ell, if I make a trade with the Government of cut-over land 

The Chairman. From the individual. 

Mr. Taylor. Would you just as soon state your question again, Mr. Chairman? 

The Chairman. I say in purchasing land you take into consideration the 
stumpage value? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes. 

The Chairman. The value of the land is not considered at all; isn't that it? 

Mr. Taylor. That is pretty generally true. 

The Chairman. Yes. Now, then, you take the timber off of it, and that is 
the only thing you paid for, and then you resell the land to the Government. 

Mr. Taylor. I have that land in my ownership then, haven't I? What I paid 
for it does not enter into this question. 

The (>hairman. You said that you do not take the value of this land into 
consideration; all you paid for was the stumpage. 

.Mr. Taylor. I said that that in general was probably true. But what dif- 
ference does that make? 

The Chairman. Yes; it is probably true three or four times over. 

Mr. Taylor. That may be also true. I did not take into consideration either, 
when I got an increased value in my land that is alongside of one of these 
highways that was built through the other day, that there was going to be u 
highway built through there, but that isn't any reason w^hy I should not have 
the increased value on that, if it is the value when I sell it. 

The Chairman. It has no value you say ; it is not worth protecting. 

Mr. Taylor. What is that, Mr. Chairman? 

The Chairman. I say it has no value when you say it is not w^orth protecting. 

Mr. Taylor. You put part of those words into my mouth. I did not say all 
of that. I did not finish my statement. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. He said the cost of protection under the plan 
of the association would be too high ; it would be cheaper for him to do it 
himself. 

The Chairman. I take it that that is the only plan that can be devised. The 
individual could not protect his forests. It would have to be in cooperation, 
wouldn't it, as far as fire protection goes? 

Mr. Taylor. No ; it would not have to be in cooperation. What I am leading 
up to, Mr. Chairman, is this, that as that cut-over area gets greater there is 
going to be a time when I will feel that probably a good deal of that land is 
not worth very much to me, and possibly I may let it go back for taxes. If 
the history of the Lake States and past history of other places follows, that will 
be true. Now, it may be that I will hold on to this longer hoping that some- 
dung may happen. One of the things that can happen would be making it 
possible to exchange some of that land which is worth something to the 
National Government if it ties up with their other land that they have that they 
are going to protect timber on. 

The Chairman. The question is, if it is of no value to you, of what value 
is it to the Federal Government? 
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Mr. Taylor. I did ni»t say that it was of no value, Mr. Ohairuian. 1 tan 
get some iirrazing out of It. I did uot say that it was of no value. 

Tlie Chairman. Y<m had reference to certain tracts of laud that you did 
not believe had any value. 

Mr. Taylor. I did not say that tliey were not of any value. I said that .some 
of it might come to a iM)int wliere I might think that I may let it go bacls to 
taxes. 

Tlie Chairman. It may come to a point where you think that. 

Mr. Tayijor. Yi»s. Xow there is a certain amount of value for grazing on 
some of tluit land, Imt that may be great or small ; it depends on the loca- 
tion, on the soil, etc. 

The Chairman. Weil, if the taxes exceed the grazing fees it would not have 
nni<*h value, would it? 

Mr. Taylor, No. It would not have a great deal of value in that case., Mr. 
Chairman. 

The Chairman. It would not have any? 

Mr. Tay-lor. Y>s. 

The Chairman. And fur that reas«)n you would let it go for taxes? 

Mr. Taylor. Weli, I think w^e are more or less quibbling on this, because I 
think we understand each other perfectly. 

The ('hairman. Well, I think if I were in business, if I could sell a piece 
of land that I had to let go of for taxes, I would be glad to sell it for most 
anything I could get, wouldn't I? 

Mr. Taylor. I didn't say wliat value I w^as going to put on that for the Fed- 
eral Crovernnient, or what they w^ere going to accept it for, did I? I have not 
said that. I am talking as a good citizen as well as one interested in the 
future of my business, and in regard to the future forest policy of the United 
States. Now, the Cnitetl States does not have to take that land from me at 
any value I set on it unless the United States wants to do so. If this land 
ties right in to the national forests, and they can get a regrowth on that 
land, and they can protect it cheaper because it ties in with their own lands, 
that they already have, and they say to me, "What is that worth to you?" 
and I say what I think it is worth, we may have it appraised, whatever proc- 
ess is necessary, then on a given rate that they hold their timber for we can 
exchange. 

That is only part of the land exchange proposition, however, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. If you get timber, why of course that has some value. 

Mr. Taylor. That has some value, and I only get so much timber as they 
think my land is worth, and they are perfectly able to take care of themselves, 
so far as my experience has been with them. 

Mr. McLaughlin of ^lichigan. Well, that is what the bill says; value for 
value. 

Mr. Taylor. Yes. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. But according to the previous testimony these fellows that 
go through the woods and put an estimate on it have a wonderful way of in- 
creasing the estimate or decreasing the estimate as it is advantageous to them 
to do. 

Mr. Taylor. W>11, now, Mr. Ten Eyck, you are entering into a proposition 
that is 

Mr. Ten Eyck (interposing). It was so stated here by one of the Grovernment 
experts. 

Mr. Taylor. Are you familiar with timber cruising, Mr. Ten Eyck? 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Well, 1 have seen a little of it. 

Mr. Taylor. Well, now you are entering into two or three things there. One 
of them is a question of honesty, which I do not think we need to question. 

The Chairman. That is a matter of judgment. 

Mr. Taylor. That is a matter of judgment only, that I don't think we need to 
consider. Now, in that question of judgment, a certain tree I may look at and, 
even with experienced eye, say that that tree is good and sound, and I put a cer- 
tain size on it. You come along and you see something on it that you think 
is defective; you may see something that you think is a defect, and you may 
think that rot will go up on the tree. Now, when we come out we may be 
10 or 15 per cent off ; we may not agree, but there may be a difference of 10 or 
15 per cent between us, and we may be perfectly honest about it; and nobody 
can tell unless that tree is cut off. 

Now, this whole question is a matter of progression, a matter of continued 
education. There is no question that can be answered yes and no. As Mr, 
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TiOng said the other day, you have got to have the interest of the public; you 
have got to have the interest of the private owner; you have got to have the 
interest of the Federal Government, if you are going to get this thing across, 
and it is an indisputable fact that the need is here. 

The question is : What can we do ; what process can we go through in order to 
get the result? Now, as to what Mr. Kincheloe says about what the private 
owner gets out of this : If the State and the Federal Government say that the 
private owner has done nothing which he should get any benefit from, and the 
private owner does not ask anything or any help, excepting in so far as it may be 
what pertains to posterity, and not to his immediate business, then he does not 
get anything. 

I do not question for a minute but that there are lands which I look at to-day 
in our own operations as going back for taxes that in 10 years from now, due 
to forest protection and our education on this matter, I may look at differently. 
I may be able to do things 10 years from now that I can not do to-day. And 
yet I am willing to go the limit in cooperating on these things to see if we can 
not help. 

As a lumberman, I take it that I am more interested than the average citizen is, 
because I am interested in the woods. I think most lumbermen are interested 
in the woods. And this proposition of a lumberman wanting to see devastate<l 
land — of course, that is by the point, but I don't think there is a lumberman in 
the world that does not hate to see a cut-over piece of land, as far as looking 
at it is concerned ; I don't think there is a lumberman in the world that does 
not hate to see a cut-over piece of land worse than most other people. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Well, that is the same thing with all of us. We all hate to 
look at the pie plate that is empty. 
Mr. Taylor, Yes ; that is the same thing, certainly. 
Mr. Ten Eyck. None of us like to do that. 
Mr. Taylob. No. 

Now, I want to make my statement as concise as possible. 
The location of the national forest boundaries originally was based not so 
much on a careful classification of land as on matters of political expediency 
and compromise and matters of land ownership. Boundaries were often located 
to exclude large areas of potential forest land because the land was in private 
ownership, and parts of the public domain w^ere left on the outside in deference 
to local sentiment. I think you all know what that means. 

Inevitably, however, a large acreage of privately owned land was included 
inside the boundaries. 

And now I am coming to one of the other phases of this land-exchange propo- 
sition. 

The ownership of this land ranges from the individual claim owner, with a 
quarter section or less, to small blocks owned by the lumber companies and 
on upward in extent to the enormous checkerboarded grants to the railroad com- 
panies. 

These iands under the present ownership are an effective bar to the most effi- 
cient management of the national forests, just as in many cases the creation 
of the natoinal forests placed an effective barrier before the possible develop- 
ment of the privately owned lands. Each is in the other's way in every respect 
affecting the management of either. 

The small-claim owner, surounded by national forest land, has no opportu- 

*nity w^hatever to either log his claim or sell it except as a part of the natural 

operating unit in which it may be situated, and in the determination of the 

selling policy of the Government as affecting this unit he can naturally have 

no voice. ., ^ - xv. i 

What Is true of the small owners is true in the same degree of the larger 
owiiera The checkerboard situation has often prevented large drainages, sonae 
of them containing several hundred million feet of timber, from being properly 
administered and developed by either owner. ^, ^ t,, ^ , ^ ^v.^ 

There is a big drainage, called Fishhook Greek, which Mr. Greeley, of the 
Forest Service, would be familiar with entirely, right next to the creek upon 
which we have our timber, which is owned by the Northern Pacific largely and 
tlie Forest Service, and they can not either one of them sell it and they can 
not either one of them do anything with it ; and they have been trying to for the 
lavt 10 vears. Now this land-exchange feature is a very important and a very 
serious thing. You can see, even in the protection of the young growth coming 
up where, if checkerboarded all through your national forest holdings there 
are these other o^\^lerships which have different Interests, which in no way 
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have anytliing in ooimiion, that it is a difficult matter frtr the Forest Service 
to outline any plan wliereby they can protect that whole area in tlie same" 
effective way tliat tliey could if that was solidly l)locke(l up. In almost every 
case, if not in every case, it would be equally beneficial to them and to tlie 
owners of tliose lands if they could exchanfire so that they could block up. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Well, then, in accordance with that the Government woul<l 
help the private individuals whose land was adjacent to Government reserva- 
tions to protect it much more cheaply than those cut-over tracts which ar*r* 
some distan(v away from any Government-owned property? 

Mr. Taylor. That is true, Mr. Ten Eyck; but you must remember that ouc 
in that country the national forests are scattered around so much that you 
are not far away in most cases; in fact, in a great percentage of cases. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Well, take Wisconsin. I understand it has been said there 
are no national forests in Wisconsin. 

Mr. Taylor. I am talking about the West, ]Mr. Ten Eyck. I am not refer- 
ring to Wisconsin. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. They said they had no national forests in Wisconsin. 

Mr. Tayix)r. Yes. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Then it would cost us more to protect Wisconsin tlian it 

would Idaho? 
Mr. Taylor. I do not remember that statement. I do not know just how it 

was made. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. I asked the previous witness, I believe, whether or not he 
had any national forests in his State — Wisconsin. Am I correct in that, Mr. 
McLaughlin? Wasn't that the testimony, that there are no national forests 
in Wisconsin? 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. I think he said there are none in Wi-sconsiu. 

Mr Ten Eyck Yes. 

Mr. TAYrx)R. Yes ; didn't the question also come up there about buying areas 
which were checkerboarded around, so that it would be very expensive to 
protect them all? In other words, where they were not in solid blocks. I re- 
member some conversation along that line, 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Of course, I can appreciate that it would cost a great deal 
more if separated. 

Mr. Taylor. Yes. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. I appreciate that. 

Mr Taylor, If these cut-over lands that were traded with the Government 
have timber it would work in two ways. If I traded my cut-over land to the 
Forest Service and they tied in, I naturally would increase the life of the 
plant which I was operating, and in the long run the State and the county 
would benefit. Now, of course, there is a lot of this that comes back to the 

local taxing Government. ^.x.*^xt u ^^ 

The Chairman. Tell how the exchanges are brought about? How has the 

exchange been passed upon? Are the lands appraised? 
Mr Taylor. They are appraised. I would rather that you would ask the 

Forest Service that, Mr. Chairman, because so far I have never made any 

exchanges with them. 
The Chairman. You have not made any exchanges? 

Mr. Taylor. No. 

The Chairman. I understood you had. „ ^i. . u *. ». 

Mr. Taylor. No. We are right close to them, Mr. Chairman, but we have 

never made any exchanges. ^ ^ ^ , ^• 

The Chaibman. I beg your pardon. I do not want to take up your time. 

^Mr!^TA^n^. I think I have covered what I had a note of here that I was 

^''S^come?rack''again to that tax proposition and to the going back of lands 
for taxes. That will be done hi a greater or less degree accord mg as some of 
these thhigs are done as will enable the owner to do something with it where 
he otherwise would not, and of course I am talking merely about that land 
which is fit for reforestation only and not for agricultural purposes. 

I think Mr Chairman, that unless you want to ask me some questions, that 
coveS m^ra\l of what I had in mind to say to the committee. I have some 
Xr noSons here, but they are matters which have been i°ore or less cov- 
ered The whole proposition, as I see it, is that the country needs more tim- 
^^is^goi^ to n^d more timber. There is going to be a shortage. The 
question is: What is the best way to avoid it? There isn't any question m my 
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mind but that the only way is by these three agencies getting together. I do 
not doubt at all, as I saM, but that in 5 or 10 years, if this law were in effect 
and the State or the Federal Government came to me and said, ** If you can do 
a certain amount of work on this land, and we have certain rights," or what- 
ever the agreement might be, we feel that posterity would gain and the future 
timber supply would be increased, and we can pay so much toward that if you 
will stand the balance. As I said before, that is a matter of progress-on — 
a matter of continued education. Each locality has its own special problem, 
and it is only through the cooperation of these three agencies that you are 
going to get a solution of those problems. It is for that reason that I think 
that I am decidedly and distinctly in favor of this bill. 

That is all I have to say, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chaibman. Thank you very much. 

(Mr. Taylor was excused as a witness.) 

Mr. Snell. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Bennett, former Member of the House, de- 
sired to make a very short statement and if you can hear him to-night* we 
will be glad to have you do so. 

The Chairman. We will be pleased to hear from you, Mr. Bennett. 

Mr. Bennett. I used to serve in the House myself, and I know what it 
means for you gentlemen to be sitting here so late. You have been here ^ince 
10 o'clock this morning. Suppose that I should submit a statement for the 
record? 

The Chairman. Do as you prefer in the matter. 

Mr. Bennett. I will do that. 

The CHAntMAN. Without objection, it may be so ordered. If you will present 
your statement, it will be put in the record. 

Mr. Bennett. I will be glad to do that, Mr. Chairman. 

(The statement is as follows:) 

Statement Submitted by Mb. Bennett. 

The fact that I did not go ahead at the forestry hearings on January 11 is 
no indication that I am not interested. I simply knew from my own con- 
gressional experience that it was unfair to prolong committee hearings beyond 
5 p. m. when they commenced at 10 a. m. that day. 

Personally, I regard the forestry question as one of great importance. Mr. 
Pinchot gave the committee a good idea of the uses of wood, and he might 
have added that every factory in which there is rapidly moving machinery 
needs wooden beams to take up the vibration and that no acceptable substi- 
tute for bridge timber has yet been found. Steel and stone railroad bridges 
there are, but the rails on them are laid on wooden ties. 

Realizing the importance of the subject, I wish at the outset to acknowledge 
the debt we owe to Snell. The hearing on the Snell bill was the first time 
anyone ever saw the Chief Forester, his two predecessors and representatives 
of the lumber and pulp industries all frankly acknowledging the importance 
of the problem and the necessity of cooperation. Up until now the lumbermen 
and the forester have been pulling apart; now they are, substantially pulling 
together. 

It does not disturb me in the least that they differ very widely in their views. 
That is only natural, as forestry is a comparatively new subject in this coun- 
try, and even abroad there is no unity of method. The main thing is that in 
connection with the forest problem all stand together on the principle of the 
Snell bill — the necessity of cooperation between the Nation, the States, and 
individuals. Differences as to detail are matters to be settled by the pains- 
taking industry of your committee and others. 

My knowledge of the subject is something I had to acquire, because I am 
chief legal adviser of the Park Falls Lumber Co., which operates a substan- 
tial tract of hardwood in northern Wisconsin; of the Edward Hines Yellow 
Pine Trustees, operating a tract of long-leaf yellow pine in southern Mississippi ; 
and of Mr. Edward Hines personally. Mr. Hines, among other activities, is 
president of the Virginia & Rainy Lake Co., which operates a large tract of 
white pine in northern Minnesota. 

I came to my present work with a great desire to assist in preserving the 
forests. I have always been, and still am, a friend of Gifford Pinchot and of 
CJol. Graves. I always supported in Congress what they and Col. Roosevelt 
wanted about the national forests. I helped put through the Weeks Act. 

On the whole, what they have, from time to time, succeeded in persuading 
Congress to do, still seems to me, in the long run, to have been in the country's 
best interest. 
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I tackled, then, reforestation of cut-over lands, with a sympathetic interest. 
The first thing that I found to be true Is that the forest problem is an entirely 
different one in each part of the country. In the West, for instance, and in 
New York State, fire is a menace to standing timber, and so it is to our 
Minnesota pine and to our Wisconsin hemlock, though our hardwood is imnmne 
to a certahi extent, although standing hardwood In Wisconsin has burned, 
while in Mississippi our lands are burned over annually. Our turpentined 
lands we bum ourselves, each October. First, we clean around each tree to 
a distance of 3 feet, hoeing down to the moist earth, then we send the fire 
through. There is no underbrush in a southern pine forest, the grass throws 
out very little heat, and the 3-foot space around each tree protects it. We 
bum it over so that the turpentine trees will not catch from general forest 
flrea The remainder of our forests in the South is burned over each spring 
by farmers and cattlemen who graze their cattle on our unfenced acres and 
who bum off the last year's grass so as to bring on the more quickly the new, 
green grass for their cattle. Their fires injure the timber some, but do not 
destroy it, and the custom is so general that we can not stop it 

As to reforesting, I found that lot owners in Maine, New Hampshire, and 
northeastern New York have, on woodlots and small holdings, practiced it for 
many *years. A man will buy 00 acres of land, farm 40, and let 20 grow up. 
He makes a living on the 40 acres, and, after about 30 years, a substantial sum 
off the timber on the 20 acres. As one witness testified, it makes small lumber, 
8-inch strips for boxes and crating lumber generally, pieces of wood for the 
smaller wood-working industries, poles, cordwood, and the like. The method 
is possible only because of the thrift, foresight, and patience for which the 
people of New England have been noted, their closeness to the market, the 
fact that it is an old settled country, and that everything is fenced and pro- 
tected. But it does not produce big timbers at all. 

Many people In New York have gone into reforestation zealously, but so far 
as I can find, largely for railroad ties and pulp wood. That State utilizes 
convicts at the Great Meadows Prison to grow young trees on large tracts of 
land, and anyone can buy, for transplanting, the trees in various stages of 
growth. 

All of these Eastern States I studied for light, first, on our Minnesota problem. 
The immediate results were interesting, but not especially helpful, but they did 
have the result of putting me in touch with some good men, both still in the For- 
est Service, and who have left it. By them I was placed in touch with the mills 
in Cloquett, Minn., who were working along the same line. They have found that 
if the Minnesota Legislature will pass the proper tax law, reforesting for pulp 
wood in large tracts of land northeast of a line extending roughly from Duluth 
to International Falls can be conducted with a possibility of profit and on land 
better suited for trees than for agriculture. 

The Virginia & Rainy Lake Co. has authorized its counsel to cooperate with 
the Cloquett companies, so next year when the legislature meets we will start in 
to get the tax exemption laws which we need in order to reforest. 

In Wisconsin I ran across another situation. Hardwood land, at least in Wis- 
consin, is naturally good agricultural land. Northern Wisconsin is a great 
dairy country. As fast as we cut over our lands we sell them to actual settlers 
in 40 and 80 acre tracts. We are well organized for this, and in the past five 
years have put between three and found hundred families on the land. Under 
such a situation it would be waste to reforest, as land which is valuable for agri- 
culture should be used for that purpose and not reforested. There are lands in 
Wisconsin fit for nothing but reforesting, and these the State ought probably to 
reforest. Private owners, on account of the taxes and the long time involved, 
can not. 

I gave up trying in Mississippi very quickly. They have a tax law in Missis- 
sippi which not only prevents reforesting but compels destruction. As an ex- 
ample, some time ago we cut over about 400 acres of land in one county. We left 
some hardwood, some small trees and some big red heart trees, none commercially 
valuable, but good for a farmer to have when he started to cultivate and needed 
fences, firewood, etc. The county sent a man out who estimated that there was 
about 400,000 feet of standing timber on the 400 acres. He admitted that it had 
no commercial value, but the board assessed it at $5 a thousand. This would 
have meant about $100 a year taxes, not only for this year but each succeeding 
year, so we sent some men up and cut down everything over 2 inches thick and 
let it lie where it fell. Under such a tax law, so administered, reforesting is im- 
possible. In addition a private individual can not keep his neighbors from burn- 
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ing over his land every spring, and a private individual can not fence against 
hogs. 

The fires kill the young pine shoots, and the hogs root them up for food, as they 
are sweet and succulent W. R. Pickering & Co., of Kansas City, Mo., are the 
most recent people who have tried to fence against hogs. They could not, of 
course, guard the fence, which was cut in a score of places in the first week. 
Recently they abandoned the effort and charged $15,000 to profit and loss and 
experience. 

From my study of the subject I have been reluctantly driven to the conclu- 
sion that — in the East, anyway — no timber for sawmill purposes can be repro- 
duced through private sources. Pulp wood, railroad ties, crating lumber, poles, 
cordwood, and the like may be here and there, but not timbers or 10-inch 
boards. The diflaculties are too many, the time of reproduction is at least 
40 years, and no man will invest his money and wait 40 years for a return. 
But preparations must be commenced now for the timber supply, of, say, 75 
years hence. Fortunately, along the Atlantic coast, from Virginia to Texas, 
there is a strip of land relatively narrow and not continuous, on which long- 
leaf and short-leaf yellow pine can be grown, the short-leaf in about 35 years, 
the long-leaf from about 75 to 100 years. This land is of Jittle value for any- 
thing else. Let the Government, under the welfare clause in the Constitution, 
purchase and plant this land for the benefit of all the people. The start should 
be made in Virginia and the Carolinas, where the growth for short-leaf is 
known to be quick. 

On the west coast well-informed men say that the fir and spruce lands re- 
forest themselves if fire is kept out of cut-over lands, and that good and com- 
paratively lai^e timber can be reproduced in 75 years. If this is so, we have 
a strip on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts and anotJier on the west coast which, 
tiOgether, can produce enough timber for our needs. In addition, the question 
b^g a strictly economic one as the present supply of standing timber lessens, 
stumpage will increase in value, and when it becomes valuable enough to war- 
rant it and when people have become accustomed, as they are in France, 
Germany, and England, to pay a substantial price for lumber and to utilize more 
of the log than they now do, selective cutting will be commenced by owners 
for the simple reason that they can afford it. In France they have selectivs 
cutting, but a timbernian gets about $50 a thousand stumpage for his trees. 
In this country he is lucky if he gets from $5 to $7. When our stumpage has 
risen sufficiehtly in value, when we have tax laws which help instead of hinder, 
we will have selective cutting, too, and then, and not till then, will private 
owners grow trees as a crop because returns can be had annually, and not once 
every 40 years. 

I do wish that your committee in some way could take up the question of 
waste. In Sweden logs 2 inches in diameter are brought to the sawmill, in 
Wisconsin and Minnesota, 4 inches; in Mississippi in 1919 and 1920, 4 inches, 
including pine and hardwood; now 8 inches, and pine only; and on the west 
coast, both from private and national forests, 10 inches. Smaller timber is 
left in the woods. It is left because at present prices of lumber it does not 
pay to bring it out. In Mississippi in 1920, when prices were good, we brought 
trees out of the woods which made only the lower grades of lumber — ^No. 3 
and No. 4. Now we leave all logs producing more than 80 per cent of No. 3 
in the woods, and suc^^ No. 4 as is incidentally produced we bum. We have 
to, because the demand is so small and the price so low^ that we can not afford 
to handle it. Adding together the tops, small logs, and tJ-ees producing No. 3 
and 4 boards, which we brought out in 1920 but leave now in the woods, we 
find that about 20 per cent of what we utilized in 1920 we are not utilizing 
now. It is not a great direct commercial loss to us, as there was never much 
money in this small and low-grade lumber, but at 1920 prices we got enough 
out of it to pay for the stumpage and handling and the country got the benefit 
of 20 per cent of the forests which it is not now getting. 

What we are principally losing is the lessening of the time of use of our two 
sawmills which have cost a great deal of money and which, naturally, we want 
to use as long as we profitably can. Another economic loss to the country in this 
time of low prices comes from the lessened demands for "short lengths," A 
carpenter now who really wants four pieces 4 feet long orders one piece 16 feet 
long. He could buy the four short lengths for less, and does when the prices 
are up. But now he doesn't take the trouble and passes on the higher cost to 
the consumer. The result of this is that many millions of feet of perfectly good 
material are turned into firewood at the mill because no profitable market can 
b« found for it as lumber. 
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There oui;ht to l>e a universal campniim against such waste. No architect 
or builder ought to rwomniend anything blotter than No. 3 common for sheath- 
ing under siding and no person ."should use better than No. 3 or 4 for dunnage, 
or crating lumber. If you give the Forestry Bureau a proper appropriation 
for a campaign against waste, and instructions to make the campaign, you 
stand a good chance to save the country 20 per cent of the present standing 
timber in the entire South, and at ver>' slight cost. It simply needs a cam- 
paign of education, and the time for it is ripe. 

To show you what this means, in our one operation, at the present rate we 
are cutting, the saving of wood that we can not utilize but which could be util- 
ized if " sliort lengths " and low grade boards were used where they should be, 
would anjount to 12,000.000 feet annually. Multiply this by the number of saw- 
mill units in the South and you will get some idea of what the Forestry Bureau 
can accomplish by a properly directed and financed campaign against waste. 
The No. 3 boards we produced Incidentally in 1921 cost us an average loss of $9 
a thousand feet and No. 4 incidentally and accidentally produced, $16 a thou- 
sand. That we held over from 1920 caused us a loss of $26 a thousand. 

Of course, the various lumber associations should make this campaign also. 
As a matter of fact they are, but. naturally, they are handicapped because of 
their pecuniary interest, from which interest a campaign by the Forestry Serv- 
ice would be free. 

If this letter were not already far too long I should add in relation to the Mis- 
sissippi tax law what we did on the 400 acres mentioned above is necessarily 
our general policy. Everything we can not utilize, but which is over 2 inches 
thick, we cut down and leave lying in the woods. 

Mr. Snell. Now. as I imderstand the arrangement, you have invited some 
special i)eople to come and appear before you to-morrow, Mr. Pinchot, Mr. 
Graves, and also ^Ir. Rhodes, I believe, and that will take up the day to-morrow, 
and then we will conclude our hearing before you as early as possible on 
Friday morning, trying to get through by Friday noon if we can. 

We will be obliged to ask to incorporate in the minutes three or four brief 
statements by members that came here who were obliged to go away before we 
could call on them. 

The Chairman. Without objection, it will be so ordered. 

Mr. Snell; We will present them later. 

The Chahiman. Is that all to-day? 

Mr. Snell. Tes; that is all we will present to-day, Mr. Chairman.* The hour 
is late. 

Mr. Kellogg. Vnless you wante<l to hear Mr. Sherman on classification. 
There were some questions asked of Mr. Sherman, and if you want to hear him 
now he can come back. 

Mr. Snell. The man who asked the question has gone, Mr. Kellogg. 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Kellogg. ^Ir. Sherman was asked to give some points on classification 
of public domain. 

The Chairman. I take it that can be done to-morrow, can it not? 

Mr. Kellogg. Yes ; I think so. He will be here in Washington and can come 
on later. 

The Chairman. !^Ir. Kincheloe asked him some questions. 

Mr. Snell. That is all to-night, Mr. Chairman. I thank you very much for 
your courtesy. 

The Chairman. Without objection the committee stands in recess until 10 
o'clock to-morrow morning, at the committee room on the fourth floor. 

(Thereupon, at 5.05 o'clock p. m., Wednesday, .Tanuary 11. 1922, an adjourn- 
ment was taken until 10 o'clock A. M., Thursday, .January 12, 1922.) 



Statement of Hi-nttngton Taylor, General ^Ianager, Edward Rutledge 
Timber Co., and Secretary Treasi^rer, Coel'r d'Alene Timber PROTEcrrvE 
Association, Coeur d'At^ne, Idaho— "The Importance of Land Exchange 
Legislation to the Futt^re Forest Policy of the United States." 

My statements to you will be confined to the " Importance of land exchange 
legislation to the future forest policy of the United States." I am general 
manager of the Edward Rutledge Timber Co., of Coeur d'Alene, Idaho, and 
secretary-treasui-er of the Coeur d'Alene Timber Protective Association, a flre- 
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tiprliting organization coniposeil of timber owners and which includes the State 
of Idaho as a regular member. 

Appearing before you as a lumberman, the question will naturally be asked 
what interest I or other lumbermen have in the future forest policy of the 
TTnited States and in the Snell bill. 

For over 20 years the subject of a national forest policy has in greater or less 
deeree agitated the public mind. Foresters and forest economists have tried 
persistently to hammer home this great basic truth — that if the United States, 
as a Nation, is to continue to saw lumber, it must, as a Nation, provide trees 
to saw it from. 

Yet this same period of agitation has marked the finish of the lumber in- 
ilustry in States which once led the Nation in the annual cut of lumber and 
has marked the serious decline of the industry in many others. And this 
period, too, has witnessed the growth to high ranks of the lumber industry in 
the Western States. 

Having observed these marked changes in conditions, the progressive lumber- 
man, both as a good citizen and in the future interest of his own business, has 
been and is quite ready to lend his support to forestry measures which are eco- 
nomically sound- 
Pur ing this epoch-making period what constructive accomplishments mark the 
progress of the forestry idea? Two things that over-shadow all others : One, the 
establishment of the vast system of national forest under the direction and 
supervision of the Forest Service ; and the other, the birth, growth, and finally 
the enormous expansion of cooperative forest protection by private owners 
started by a few Coeur d*Alene timbermen in 1006. (Constitution eda for 
I'rot. Assoc.) Coeur d'Alene Timber Protective Association protects lands — 
public domain for which the Government pays nothing. 

In the creation of the national forests a vast national storehouse full of 
timber had been set aside for the Nation's coming needs. With the enormous 
task of organizing the national forests for administration before the country 
there was little time and little inclination to consider, at that period, the exten- 
sion of forestry to any other than Government-owned lands. And yet the pri- 
vate owners had seen the light in the forest-protection idea and had started on 
their own initiative a comprehensive timber-protection policy. 

A number of history-making years in forestry passed by — ^years in which the 
facts hammered home in the early agitation had proved themselves and the 
alleged facts of the same period had also proved themselves to be wild guesses; 
yet at the same time years in which, to a marked degree, foresters had shown 
themselves competent to run the business of forestry. 

But during these same years foresters and forest economists had been slowly 
taking stock in the Nation's timber storehouse and had been carefully measuring 
the consumption of forest products throughout the land, keeping an anxious eye, 
too, on the annual fire loss. 

Finally the time came when forest economists thought it necessary to hammer 
home the same basic truth about the relation of the production of lumber to th6 
supply of trees to cut it from. 

It was shown quickly and convincingly at the outset that the vast national 
storehouse of timber in the national forests was not so vast after all, for after 
stock had been taken it was necessary to discount liberally enormous areas of 
water surface, mountain tops, brush, and noncommercial timber which were in- 
i'luded in the forests and which, while having a rather indefinite but none the 
le.ss positive value for recreation, will never produce any lumber for the Nation's 
need. Speaking in terms of potential forest land — land adapted to and best 
suited, economically, to the continuous production of forest crops — the supply 
wasn't going to go around. There wasn't land enough in the national forests to 
grow timber in sufficient volume to meet the Nation's annual needs. 

If this was true and if the Nation's needs were to be met, it was obvious that 
it was going to be necessary to introduce the practice of forestry on lands not at 
the time in Government ownership. 

In the minds of nearly everyone in touch with the subject this meant that to 
change the method of handling the forest growth on anything like all this land 
it was going to be necessary to change the ownership of much of the land itself. 
I'nder present tax, economic, and financial conditions it is entirely infeasible 
in many States for private capital to interest itself adequately in the uncertain 
returns available from the practice of forestry. It follows, then, that since 
forestry is only to a limited degree within reach of the private owner, the States 
or the Nation, or both, must undertake it on a scale more commensurate with the 
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country*s requirements. Sinee the national forests provide a splendid nucleus 
around which to build, (loverniuent ownership of potential forest land has coni- 
niendeii itself to many as the easiest solution of the problem. 

Thus the problem itself has l>e<-ome fairly well defined. It involves the 
transfer to (Government ownership of a sufficient quantity of potential forest 
land to provide enough area in the agjrregate, with what the Government 
already has and the limited area that other owners can afford to keep uncleir 
proper permanent management, to yield an annual crop at least equal to the 
Nation's annual consumption of forest products. 

Various important factors have a bearing on the problem. One involves the 
protection of areas of young growth from fire. Enormous areas of reproduction 
in private ownership liave been save<l from fire by the cooperative forest pro- 
tectiou work of private owners. How much longer will it be possible for the 
I>rivate owners to hold on to th^se lands? The cost of taxes and protection 
is out of all reasonable proportion to any value which can be put on these 
lands under the conditicms of past years. They are decidedly expensive lands 
to own. Yet the lack of a market for them has naturally resulted in no value 
having been placed on them and carrying charges have mounted steadily higher 
luitil they are working toward the breaking point. Forest protection by private 
owners is, and must be, under ]iresent conditions, based on the idea of protect- 
ing a present asset — ^merchantable timber. It is fortunate that in some States,, 
notably Idaho, it has been possible incidentally to protect reproduction also. 
At the present time the larger acreage in the Western States is in merchantable 
timber but this condition is changing and inevitably the time will come when 
the larger acreage will be in cut-over lands. Right then private forest pro- 
tection will begin to be in danger of falling of its own weight unless some con- 
structive policy is evolved which will fix both the value and a market for tliis^^ 
class of land. 

The reversion for taxes of thousands of acres of desolate barren wastes in 
the Lake States and in other once forested communities is ample, and should be- 
convincing proof of this. 

The time to protect forest grow^th is undoubtedly when the forest growth is 
on the land but there must be, for the private owner, some incentive to have 
it and keep it there. 

Another factor involves a phase of the problem which Is so important as 
to be often mistaken for the problem itself — ^the perplexing question of private 
ownership of potential forest land within the national forest boundaries, and 
immediately adjacent to them on the outside. The location of the national 
forest boundaries originally was based not so much on a careful classification 
of land as on matters of i)oUtical expediency and compromise and matters of" 
land ownership. Boundaries were ofte^ located to exclude large areas of po- 
tential forest land because the land was In private ownership and parts of the 
public domain were left on the outside in deference to local sentiment. In- 
evitably, however, a large acreage of privately oWned land was included inside^ 
the boundaries. 

The ownership of this land ranges from the individual claim owner with a 
quarter section or less to small blocks owned by the lumber companies and 
on upward in extent to the enormous checkerboarded grants to the railroad 
companies. 

These lands under the present ownership are an effective bar to the mosi 
eflicient management of the national forests just as in many cases the crea- 
tion of the national forests placed an effective barrier before the possible de- 
velopment of the privately owned lands. Each is in the other's way in every 
respect affecting the management of either. 

The small-claim owner, surrounded by national forest land, has no opportu- 
nity whatever to either log his claim or sell It except as a part of the natural 
operating unit in which it may be situated, and in the determination of the 
selling policy of the Government as affecting this unit he can naturally have 

no voice. 

What is true of the small ovmers is true in the same degree of the larger 
owners. The checkerboard situation has often prevented large drainages, some 
of them cbnatining several hundred million feet of timber, from being properly 
administered and developed by either owner. 

Still another aspect of the problem is the effect, if any, which the proposed 
exchanges would have on local tax receipts. Unquestionably the States and 
coimties stand to win in the long run through the placing of additional areas 
of forest land under management. The share in the gross receipts from the- 
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national forests which is distributed to the counties on an acreage ba^^i^ i« ^^ 
per cent of the gross receipts of the national forests irthoVcrunUesThi« ^ 
time would produce a considerable income from lands whK?Sse woiild 

^11 r.H^^ ^^' ^""^^^ ^'^^ ^^^^^ therefore produce no income ' ^ 

As cutting progresses and the present areas of private timber are changed 

into areas of cut-over land, this condition would undoXtedly in time be imf 

And so, with the problems and all its various corallaries before the Nation 
.some program must be worked out in solution. Much has Edy b^n d^^^^ 
in outlining a policy which has receiVed the cordial support Ke luiZrmen 
pulp and paper people the wood-using industries, foresters, and tCugHhe 
forestry associations the general public. The point of attack centers In the 
bill introduced by Representative Snell, of New York, which wrfre con 
sidenng here. This bill provides for two things which I have tried to stress 

n^^lfn'h^'lh ^^t:?''^'i ?"^ '^ ^^^ proposal for a very greatly increased partici- 
pation by the Federal Government in private-forest protection, and the other 
IS a provision for the authorization of a general land-exchange policy 

Increased Federal participation in private protection work is to be predi- 
cated largely on the extension of this work to include areas of immature tim- 
ber ; a^d while it will be appreciated and welcomed by the private owner, had 
the biU not also Included the land-exchange section he might well have won- 
dered why the private owner should protect young growth at all if he could 
never realize on his investment in it. 

The land-exchange section of the bill is as follows : 

" That the Secretary of the Interior be, and hereby is, authorized to accept 
on behalf of the United States title to any lands within or adjacent to ex- 
terior boundaries of national forests, if in the opinion of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture the public interests will be benefited thereby and the lands are chiefly 
valuable for national forest purposes, and in exchange therefor may give not 
to exceed an equal value of such national forest land or timber or assignable 
^certificates for timber within the national forests as may be determined by 
the Secretary of Agriculture and accepted by the owner as fair compensation, 
consideration being given to any reservations which either the grantor or the 
ijrovernment may make of timber, minerals, or easements. Such assignable 
certificates for timber shall be is^sued under the authority of the Secretary 
of Agriculture, shall be for the agreed values of the lands acquired, and shall 
be acc^ted at their face value when accompanying bids for the purchase of 
national forest timber or in payment for national forest timber purchased 
under existing laws and regulations. Any timber given under such exchanges 
sjhall be cut and removed under the direction and supervision and in accord- 
ance with the requirements of the Secretary of Agriculture. Lands conveyed 
to the United States under this section shall, upon acceptance of title, be- 
<?ome parts of such national forests as the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
d^ignate : Provided, That the Secretary of the Interior shall report to Congress 
annually the quantities of such land exchanges as are consummated and the 
names of the parties thereto." . 

The wording is broad and sufficient and avoids the restricting limitations 
which w^ere the faults of the bills passed some years ago. One of these, the 
forest reserve lieu selection act, provided for exchanges on the basis of equal 
area. Obviously, it was nearly impossible to work out a fair trade on that 
basis. Another law required both equal value and equal area. Trades on thi^ 
double basis were as a general rule physically Impossible. 

The bill would supplant some thirty other local bills now pending in Congress 
which affect an individual national forest or two. It is broad in the sense of 
territorial application. 

The authorization is provided in sufficiently broad wording to take care of 
all the embarrassing situations we now have. The small claim owner who 
can not now dispose of his claim could exchange it all — land and timber — for 
an equal value of assignable certificates or for an equal value of timber which 
he could log himself. Large drainages now checkerboarded could be blocked 
out for operation by the private owners or for more efficient administration 
by the Forest Service. Relief for both the Government and the private owner 
could be had for a distressing situation which obtains throughout the national 
forest region. 

But, far more important than the vexing local problems of operation and 
administration, the bill, through its land exchange section, will show daylight 
ahead to the private owner in the protection of his cut-over lands at the same 
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time that it provides on an adequate scale for the growing of the Nation's 
timber of the future. This will be the saving factor in the whole present situ- 
ation of the national forestry idea. While ways and means, policies and prac- 
tices, responsibilities and liabilities are being worked out, it will be possible 
to go ahead and keep trees growing on the areas which are to hold the Nation's 
timber supply of the future. 

And I wish to strongly emphasize In closing that the idea that the lumbermen 
deliberately put a premium on so-called " devastation " of their timberlands to 
the utter disregard of the welfare of their own business is absurd and unten- 
able. I repeat that the lumberman has been and is quite ready to lend his sup- 
port to forestry measures which are economically sound. 

Now is the time for the inauguration of a policy under which the young 
timber now growing can be kept green by providing its owners with an incen- 
tive to protect it. This is much more important than any question of respon- 
sibility or of methods at this time. As has been most aptly said, " The time^ 
has now come, not to quibble but to grow trees.* 
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Statemetst Submitted By Chables Lathbop Pack, President of the American 

FoBESTBY Association. 

The foresters and lumbermen have told you why they believe a forest policy 
is necessary. Now, I wish to explain to you that the public demands construc- 
tive action by CiOngress in The adoption of a forest policy. Speaking for the 
American Forestry Association, an organization composed of many thousands of 
citizens, and with its membership in every State in the Union, I desire to say 
that it has indorsed the Snell-McCormick bill. I can tell you frankly that there 
is perhaps not a Member of Ck)ngress whose constituents are not hoping that 
Congress will take some helpful action toward increasing our lumber supply^ 
protecting from fire our existing forests, reforesting our cut-over and *' thrown- 
away " lands, and growing new forests where they should be grown. A progress 
sive people know that our idle lands are as unprofitable as idle citizens. 

I wish to impress upon you the fact that practically every newspaper in the 
United States is in favor of this movement to secure the growing of lumber as 
a crop and for the perpetuation of our forests. They are printing news articles 
telling of the necessity for more forest-fire protection, forest regrowth, forest 
planting, and the value of forests to our people. They are printing editorials 
vigorously indorsing proposed legislation. They are asking for action on a 
forest policy. I shall not take your time by telling you what they say, but will 
submit to you extracts from editorials taken from pai)ers in all .sections of the 
United States. These will tell you better than I can what the sentiment of the 
newspapers is on this vitally important question. 

I will quote a few : 

" There is not an American industry that can survive without wood, or some 
substitute for wood ; and no substitute has been discovered. There is no country 
that can survive without forests, except as deforested China has survived, a 
constant prey to flood and famine." — Macon (6a.) Telegraph. 

** The matter of the preservation and i-eclamation of our forests is one of the 
most important problems of the country, and yet comparatively few people 
realize it."— Charelston (S. C.) American. 

" To protect and scientifically develop forests and plant lands most suitable 
for tree growing is an American public duty so evident that it should be unneces- 
sary for conservationists to make the tremendous efforts which they unhappily 
have to make to arouse action." — New York Evening Mail. 

" Idle land must be put to work growing timber, for a crisis nears ; and when 
that crisis comes it will be the public, as usual, that pays the bill." — Sault Ste. 
Marie (Mich.) News. 

" The period of waste of our forest resources must now come to an end." — 
San Francisco (Calif.) Chronicle. 

" Whether you buy, own, rent, or build, the cost of the house you live in is 
materially affected by every forest tire, which further depletes this Nation's 
supply of timber." — Collier s Weekly. 

*' The investment in a common-sense system of forestry is a sound one ; it is 
more than that, since it is the only way to prevent absolute destruction o£ 
forest resources." — Asheville (N. C.) Citizen. 
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"Forestry devastation has become an equally National and State issue." — 
Albany (N. Y.) Knickerbocker Press. 

"The cause of forestry is of national import and of utmost economic and 
huiijuu siKniflcance." — Augusta (Ga.) Herald. 

"A crop shortage is serious, but concern should probably be greater for the 
loss of forests."— Buffalo (N. Y.) Courier. 

"In considering a national forest policy we must consider a disease. That 
disease is forest devastation, the American Forestry Association points out. 
Its effect is a slow sapping of national strength through the steady exhaustion 
of the national timber supply." — ^Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal. 

" We haven't taken any care of the forests ; haven't even thought about refor- 
estation, yet this means millions of dollars to the South every year." — Thomas- 
ville (Ga. ) Advertiser. 

"There is no other element of national wealth that Is more important than 
timber." — Louis^ville (Ky.) Courier- Journal. 

"Unless most of the country dwellers and a large part of those who arc 
housed in cities become aroused to the necessity of replacing the forests, there 
is serious tro.uble ahead for both city and country." — Rochester (N. Y.) Demo- 
crat-Chronicle. 

"A good, healthy forest policy looks to us like the best kind of Insurance." — 
Sacramento (Calif.) Union. 

" Reforestation is insurance against a form of bankruptcy in national timber 
resources that is undoubtedly in prospect if the country does not mend its 
ways." — Providence (R. I.) Bulletin. 

"The importance of forested areas to our national life is still imperfectly 
realized.'* — Philadelphia (Pa.) Inquirer. 

' Does not even a moment's thought serve to convince you that the reforesta- 
tion projects demand your most urgent attention." — People's Home Journal. 

"That our forests are disappearing rapidly is a well-known fact and very 
little is being done in the matter of reforestation. If future generations are to 
have timber necessary to their needs, something will have to be done." — Colum- 
bus (Ga.) Enterprise. 

" The wastefulness of the American people in respect to their forests would 
be criminal if it were not so thoughtless,'* — Baltimore (Md.) Evening Sun. 

"We have wasted our forest substance like the proverbially drunken sailor 
does his pay." — ^Washington (D. C.) Herald. 

"We must have a forest policy that will put the idle acres in the Middle 
West and in the East to growing trees." — ^Burlington (N. J.) Enterprise. 

"Conservation of the remaining forests of the United States and reforesta- 
tion are two questions worthy of much more consideration." — Salt Lake 
(Utah) Tribune. 

" When the United States becomes treeless, as it surely will if vigorous and 
speedy action is not taken, the plight of the industries depending upon timber 
will be a small part of ithe catastrophe. When the trees disappear the land 
will become a desert.'* — Rochester (N. Y.) Democrat-Chronicle. 

"Reforestation is a task that ought to be undertaken and continued year 
after year throughout those regions of our country where so long the cutting of 
forests has been going on without adequate work of restoration." — Albany 
'N. Y.) Journal. 

"Three-fifths of the virgin forests of the United States have already disap- 
peared, and the present drain on our remaining forests is nearly four times 
their yearly production of wood. Clearly such conditions can not continue. 
We owe it to posterity to keep the United States from becoming a treeless 
nation."— Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer. 

Let me call your attention also to the demand for th's legislation by citizens* 
organizations. Chambers of commerce and boards of trade have passed resolu- 
tions approving it. The Chamber of Commerce of the United States sent a 
committee on a 10,000-mile tour to examine forestry and lumbering conditions 
to New England, the Lake States region, the Pacific coast, and the South, and 
I expect its report, soon to be made, will be of great value to your committee. 
Civic organizations of various kinds have gone on record as expressing the 
views of the people regarding a national forest policy and their desire for 
fegislation providing one. 

In a word, gentlemen, there is a practically unanimous desire on the part of 
tbe public that Congress will take favorable action on a forest-pol'cy bill and 
do 80 at this session. 
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Committee on Agriculture, 

House of Representatives, 

Thursday, January 12, 1922. 

The commirteo met at 10 (M-hn-k a. in.. Hon. (Albert X. Haugen (chairman) 
presidiiij;. 

Present: Me.ssrs. Haugen (chairman), McLaughlin of Michigan, Pumell, 
McLaughlin of Nebraska. Tincher. Williams, Sinclair, Gernerd, Clague, Clarke, 
Jacoway, Aswell, Kincheloe, Jones, and Ten Eyck. 

STATEMENT OF MB. GIFFOBD PINGHOT. 

^Ir. PiNciioT. ^Ir. (liairman, I have a duty to perform first, with your per- 
mission, which was laid upon me by the forest commission of Pennsylvanica 
at a rei'ent meeting. I was instructed to present these resolutions from the 
forest commission of Pennsylvania, which is the governing body of the Depart- 
ment of Forestry : 

" Whereas Pennsylvania is able to furnish only one-fifth of the timber supplies 
without which her agriculture and her industries can not go on; and 

** Whereas I'ennsylvania, like all the other timber- importing States, depends, 
and must for years depend, upon supplies of wood from regions beyond 
her own boundaries; and 

" Whereas, until Pennsylvania can be made self-supporting in forest products, 
her agriculture and her industries must be and continue absolutely de- 
pendent for indispensable supplies of wood upon the few remaining timber- 
exporting States of the Union, there being no adequate and available for- 
ests upon which she can draw outside the boundaries of the United States ; 
and 

" Whereas the Snell bill, hearings upon which are now in progress in Wash- 
ington, provides in sections 1 and 2 for giving to the few remaining timber- 
exporting States a veto power over the prosperity and welfare of the far 
more populous, numerous, and powerful timber-importing States of the 
Mississippi Valley and the East, Pennsylvania being one of them, by leav- 
ing the decision as to whether the forests upon which all the States must 
depend shall or shall not be destroyed, to the legislatures of tlie timber- 
exporting States, over which neither our State government nor our Rep- 
resentatives in Congress have any power of direction or control: There- 
fore be it 

" Resolved, That the Pennsylvania Forest Commission hereby records its 
emphatic opposition to those portions of the Snell bill which would deprive 
Pennsylvania, through her Representatives in Congress, of any voice as to the 
future security of the timber supply, without which her people can not pros- 
per; and be it further 

" Resolved, That the commissioner of forestry is hereby directed to forward 
copies of these resolutions to the governor and the Representatives of Penn- 
sylvania in Congress, and to place them in person before the House Committee 
on Agriculture, now engaged in considering the Snell bill." 

Mr. Clarke. That is a State organization? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. That is a State organization which has control of the forest 
work of the State of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. That is an official body? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. That is an official body consisting of five men appointed by the 
governor. 

Mr. Aswell. And are you appointed by them? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. No, sir ; I am appointed directly by the governor. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. You say " until Pennsylvania shall become 
self-supporting." I suppose you are doing something toward that end. What 
progress are you making? 

Mr. I^inchot. We are in a very serious situation in Pennsylvania, Mr. 
McLaughlin. We are importing four-fifths of the timber that we have to have 
to do business. Just as an illustration of how serious the situation is, the 
anthracite mines alone in Pennsylvania put into the ground each year twice as 
mu(?h timber as the entire State of Pennsylvania produces. 

Mr. Aswell. Do you not need some aid from the Government to lielp yo«i 
along those lines? 

Mr. Pinchot. We need certain kinds of aid, which I mean to ask for a little 
bit later. 
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Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. That is the present situatio4, which I think 
we understand pretty well, but you stated "until Pennsylvania becomes self- 
supporting," involving the idea that one of these days— soon, perhaps— the State 
will be self-supporting. What are you doing and what is the prospect? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. Not soon, but eventually we hope it will be. Pennsylvania used 
to be the first timber-producing State of the Union. Destructive lumbering fol- 
lowed by fires reduced it to its present condition, and about one-sixth of the 
State by this lumbering and through these fires has been put out of production. 

Mr. Clarke. What are you doing now? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. I will come to that in a moment. Fire in Pennsylvania is the 
^^ssential element that is keeping us back, and what we are trying to do is, 
first, to stop the fires, and, second, to replace, so far as that is possible. At the 
last session of the legislature Pennsylvania appropriated $1,000,000 for fire 
protection for the two-year period. 

Mr. Clarke. What had the State done before that? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. Before that it was appropriating smaller amounts for some 
years back. 

Mr. Clarke. Have you any record of what those amounts were? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. Yes. 

Mr. Clarke. Would you give them to us so that we can put tliat in the 
record? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. I can send those amounts to you. I have not them in my head. 
The Pennsylvania Department of Forestry has been established about 15 years,, 
and I will give you the whole story with pleasure. 

The fires have been steadily encroaching on the area of productive timber 
in the State. Whether we have succeeded in the last year or two in revers- 
ing that movement, I do not yet know. We are in process of making measure- 
ments which will tell, but we have succeeded in controlling the fires to a de- 
gree that had not been reached before. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. What are the private owners doing in the 
matter of cutting. Are they pursuing their old destructive methods? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. Yes. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Leaving everything, on the ground? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. Yes. 

Mr. McLaughun of Michigan. Or have you laws that are being enforced to 
ameliorate that condition? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. The lumbering is getting steadily more and more destructive 
as the smaller timber becomes more marketable. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Your legislature has authority to control 
or to influence that situation ; has anything been done? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. Nothing whatever, and in my judgment nothing can be done. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Why not? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. For political reasons. 

Mr. Clarke, Political reasons? 

Mr. As well. What has politics to do with lumber? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. It has an immense deal to do with lumber in certain places. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. To what extent has the State been acquiring 
some of that cut-over land, perhaps some timbered land? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. The State has 1,126,000 acres. 

Mr, McLaughlin of Michigan. Largely what kind of stuff? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. Almost entirely hardwoods. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Standing? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. Standing hardwoods, but very largely brush land or young 
stuff smaller than the height of this room. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Largely land that had been cut over. 

Mr. Pinchot. All of it with the exception of a few accidental patches here 
and there that were so far back they could not be reached. 

Mr. iMcLAUGHLiN of Michigan. How many acres, did you say? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. 1,126,000 acres. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Did the State acquire that land by purchase 
or by gift? 

Mr. Pinchot. All of it, with the exception perhaps of 200 or 300 acres, by 
purchase. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. And it is. land that was not considered suit- 
able for agriculture? 

90442— 22— SEB k 13 
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Mr. PiNCHOT. It was bought at an average price of $2.28 an acre, which 
means that for the most part It was devastated land. 

Mr. McLaughun of Michigan. And largely In the mountains? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. Entirely in the mountains. 
. Mr. McLaughun of Michigan. Are you doing something in the way of re- 
forestation? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. We are planting to some extent but we can give away and 
have planted by private individuals In the State all the seedlings that we are 
able to raise in the State nurseries now. This year we gave away something 
over 3,000,000 young trees. Next year we will give away something like 
4,000,000, and the plans of the department provide within the next five years 
for raising that output to 20,000,000 three-year-old plants a year. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Are you able to encourage to any extent 
private interests to take up reforesting, or the protection of the forests? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. Practically not at all. There are a few isolated and unim- 
portant cases. The difficulty, Mr. McLaughlin, is the enormous areas that are 
at stake. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. If the areas are so large, some of them ougbt 
to be available. 

.Mr. PiNCHOT* The difficulty Is to get them planted. The State of Penn- 
sylvania has been planting for 16 years, as I remember it, and has just suc- 
ceeded in planting over 20»000 acres, and during that time the amount of 
devastated land has increased by millions of acres, and the same fact that is 
true in Pennsylvania Is true all over the Nation. Efforts at reforestation are 
steadily falling behind in the race with forest destruction. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. And you have been unable to get the kind 
of legislation you think necessary for the reasons you have stated. 

Mr. PiNCHOT. I can give you a concrete illustration, perhaps, that will answer 
the question which I know Is in your mind. Pennsylvania has greatly needed 
additional resources and money. At the last session of the legislature a propo- 
rtion was made to tax the coal lands of the State as a means of raising this 
revenue. The tax on anthracite coal went through, because Pennsylvania has 
all the anthracite coal there is in the United States, but the moment the propo- 
sition was made that the bituminous coal should be taxed, the soft-coal people 
came into Harrisburg and said, "If you put a tax on soft coal in Pennsylvania, 
you will put us at once at a disadvantage with our competitors in West Vir- 
ginia." 

Mr. Clabke. How much was that tax — 1 cent or 2 cents? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. It was a very small tax per ton. I have forgotten just what 
the amount was. The result, of course, was that nothing was ever heard again 
of the proposition to tax soft coal. 

. Mr. Clabke. Do you think that was a just criticism if the tax was only 1 or 
2 cents a ton? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. I am not trying at the present moment to bring up the question 
of whether it was just or not. I am simply trying to illustrate the fact that 
certain kinds of objection are conclusive before a political body like a 
legislature. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. At one time, before I came to the House, I 
was connected with a commission in Michigan having to do with taxation, and 
we studied the tax methods of other States, and we heard a great deal about 
the very fine tax laws of the State of Pennsylvania and how nicely they were 
operating. I am surprised to hear what you say about the difficulty Pennsyl- 
vania has in raising money that is needed for these very iniportant proposi- 
tions. You have not been able to get the State Legislature, in a State that has 
the authority to do just as it pleases in these respects, to pass the legislation 
which you think necessary. Do you think it feasible or possible for Federal 
legislation to invade that State and do what /our own people are unable or 
unwilling to do? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. I do. 

Mr. As WELL. And do you recommend that? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. yery strongly. I believe that the only possible solution of this 
forest question is a Federal law. I think it is entirely impossible to get legis- 
lation through the different States. 

Mr. AswELL. And usurp the control of the States? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. No; not usurping the control of the States, but exercising ft 
recognized Federal power. 
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Mr. AswELL. Over their protest, if need be. 

Mr. PiNCHOT. It may be over the protest of some of the States ; I do not know. 

Mr. AswELL. I mean over the protest of your legislature. You say the 
legislature is hopeless, and now you propose by a Federal law to step in and 
over their protest enact such a law anyhow. 

Mr. PiNCHOT. I do not think there will be any protest in the State of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. But in the face of their deliberate neglect. 

Mr. PiNCHOT. Yes ; in the face of their deliberate neglect. This is the fact, 
Mr. McLaughlin, we are all talking indirectly, I take it 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan (interposing). We are talking directly now. 

Mr. AswELL. Absolutely. 

Mr. PiNCHOT. We are talking absolutely directly, but we are referring — let 
me put it in that way — to sections 1 and 2 of the Snell bill ; at least, that is 
what is in our minds. Sections 1 and 2 of the Snell bill contemplates that the 
States shall take certain action for the protection of the forests. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Are you entirely right about the construction 
of sections 1 and 2? The first portion of section 1 would seem to require a 
consultation between the Secretary of Agriculture and the State authorities 
in the direct* on of determining a policy. Another portion of the same section 
would seem to give the Secretary of Agriculture entire authority to determine 
the policy. I have not examined the bill carefully enough to see whether those 
two provisions are in conflict, but my first reading of them would seem to show 
they are a little inconsist^it. The later provision in section 1, found on page 2, 
would seem to me to give the Secretary of Agriculture entire author ty to 
determine the policy as to when and how timber shall be cut and how cut-over 
lands shall be used, and so on. 

Mr. PiNCHOT. Provided the State legislature takes action. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. If I am right about it, the legislatures of the 
Western States where these large fmber holdings are have the authority to 
determine the policy, and I venture to differ from you in your statement that 
this bill would leave the fixing of the policy entirely in the hands of the States 
oat there. 

Mr. PiNCHOT. Are we not talking, perhaps, a little bit at cross-purposes? 
Under this b'll the State can accept the terms of the subsidy which it provides 
shall be given by the Federal Government or it can not accept them. Its 
option is to take it or leave it. If the State takes it, the State itself deter- 
mines to accept the policy set down by the Department of Agriculture. If the 
State refuses to take it, then it fixes its own policy. In other words, the deci- 
sion as to what it shall do is wholly in the hands of the State. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. And leave it practically as it is now? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. Yes. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Is there not a further option on the part of the private own- 
ers as to whether they will come in and work under it or not. There is no 
mandatory provision that the private owners of the forests shall come in even 
after the State does accept it. 

Mr. PiNCHOT. That is perfectly true. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. I would like to hear what you have to say about sections 1 
and 2, and how those two sections appeal to you. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. As you do that, will you have in mind, if you 
will permit me to read it, the second portion of section 1, "And the Secretary 
of Agriculture is further authorized, on such conditions as he may determine 
to be fair and reasonable in each State, to cooperate with the various States 
ami through them with private and other agencies within the States in bring- 
ing into effect such essential requirements favorable for forest protection and 
renewal with a view to furnishing a continuous supply of timber for the use 
and necessities of the people of the United States.'' That would seem to place 
, it entirely in the hands of the Secretary of Agriculture, if he is going to do 
! anything ; otherwise, it would be left entirely with the States, just as it is now. 
! Mr. PiNCHOT. Yes; but you will obsei-ve there is no mandatory provision of 
iany kind there. 

I Mr. ^McLaughlin of Michigan. Can we impose a mandatory provision on a 
State? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. Not by that method. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Has the Congress any authority to do it by 
any method? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. Yes; the Congress has authority to tax. 
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Mr. McLai'ohun of Michigan. Oh. 

Mr. PiNCHOT. And the bill, which I believe is along the line which will ulti- 
mately be adopted, provides for the regulations of timber cutting on private 
lands through a tax. 

Mr. McLaughun of Michigan. Tou are spealcing of the Capper bill? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. Yes. 

Mr. AswELL. Why do you say you think it will ultimately be adopted. 

Mr. PiNCHOT. Because I think it is obvious that the methods proposed in 
Kections 1 and 2 of the Snell bill never can be adopted, and would not work if 
they were. Indeed, I feel so strongly so that I have not planned to discuss the 
matter at all before the committee unless the members of the committee desire 
to have me do so. 

Mr. McI^UGHUN of Michigan. I think that is very important. 

Mr. Tkn Ey^k. I would like to hear you on that. 

Mr. McI^AuoHLiN of Michigan. As far as I am concerned, I do not waut to 
take you away from your line of discussion 

Mr. PiNCHOT. I have no particular line of discussion. 

Mr. McI^i'GHiJN of Michigan. But before you leave, I would like to have 
you take that up. 

Mr. l»iNcHOT. I will be glad to discuss that, naturally, if the committee de- 
sires me to do so. The situation is just this: Sections 1 and 2 do provide, 
as I see it, that what shall or shall not be done in the matter of the timber 
suppb* of the count r>^ depends upon the action of the legislatures of the timber- 
exporting States. There are at present 15 timber-exporting States. Inside of 
10 years, and I think a good deal less than that, there will be only 5. at the 
outside, timber-exporting States. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. In what length of time? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. In less than 10 years. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Do you mean by exporting States, States that export timber 
from this country? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. No ; I mean States that are able to supply their own needs and 
have a little surplus for export. There are 33 States that are now dependent 
for their timber supplies on other States of the Union, and those States include 
the great majority of the most populous and most powerful States like Miclii- 
gan, Illinois, New York, Ohio, Indiana, Pennsylvania, Iowa, and so on. Those 
timber-importing States, like my own State of Pennsylvania, can not do 
business unless they get the wood from the timber-exporting States. Their 
agriculture and their prosperity is absolutely dependent on supplies from out- 
side. Pennsylvania imports four-fifths of its timber, and Iowa, I suppose, 
imports nine-tenths. Now, the people who live in the 33 timber-importing 
States, the Commonwealths that are short of timber, include already more than 
three-fourths of the people of the United States, and inside of 10 years they 
will include 95 per cent of them, if the population remains about as it is now. 
In accordance with the resolutions which I submitted from the forest com- 
mission of Pennsylvania, it is true, as I understand it, that if sections 1 aud 2 
of the Snell bill become law, the decision as to whether or not these greater 
States and more numerous States of the Union are to have lumber at all would 
be left to the legislatures of the few timber-exporting States over which the 
people of the timber-importing States have no influence at all, unless they can 
have it through the National Government. 

It would seem to me so evident that sections 1 and 2 of the Snell bill are 
hostile to the economic interests of the great mass of people of the United 
States that I have never believed there was any chance whatever for its enact- 
ment and do not believe so now. Moreover, if the bill were to be enacted, then 
it is perfectly obvious to me, at least, that it would never be given effect for 
the reason that what you would do then would be to put the question of the 
preservation of the timberlands of the country in the hands of the legislatures 
of the States where the lumbermen are most powerful, and take away from 
the people of the States where the consumers are i)Owerful — and they are the 
most of us and the most important — ^anything to say as to whether or not that 
timber should be preserved. The illustration which I gave you a little while 
ago as to how the soft-coal question was treated in Pennsylvania seems to rae 
to be a perfect illustration of what would happen if sections 1 and 2 were 
ever enacted, and the legislature of an individual State were asked to place 
upon its lumbermen restrictions or added expenses that had not been place<l 
on the lumbermen of competing States. In other words, my view of sections 
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1 and 2 has been that they never would be enacted, in any case, and in the 
second place, they would not work if they were. 

Mr. AswELL. The lumbermen have not objected to it in these hearings. 

Mr. PiNCHOT. Precisely not. 

Mr. A SWELL. The representative, lumbermen of the whole country are here 
aud have not made any protest about there being any additional tax at all. 

Mr. PiNCHOT. I realize that. 

Mr. As WELL. That conflicts with what you have just said. 

Mr. PiNCHOT. I think not. 

Mr. Clabke. I do not follow you on that. 

Mr. TiNCHEB. I think you appeared before the committee in the former 
Congress again^ this same idea. 

Mr. PiNCHOT. Yes. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Of course, the theory of the enthusiasts of this bill, espe- 
cially sections 1 and 2, has been that they will induce these States that have 
not the timber and are importing States, as you term them, to grow timber at 
home in order to avoid the freight rates, etc. What do you think of that? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. They will do that anyway. 

Mr. Clabke. Will not the people of your own State, for instance, if this bill is 
put through, come along and compel your legislature^ to get up to date with 
some progressive legislation looking to a reforesting policy? 

Mr. PINCHOT. Not by this bill. They are doing that. Let me say that the 
imUicement which is offered in the Snell bill to the individual States to enact 
lejfislation penalizing the lumbermen in that particular State is already in 
effect in Pennsylvania, and they are giving us an appropriation for fire pro- 
tection. 

Mr. Kincheloe. How would it penalize the lumbermen to reforest the land 
tlmi is not suited for agricultural purposes and to protect their lands from 
lire? 1 am asking that simply for information. 

Mr. PiNCHOT. That is a perfectly fair question. Suppose you are a lumber- 
man in Oregon and the proposition was to require you to spend, we will say, 
'A\ cents a thousand or $1 a thousand in reforestation. That would enter into 
tlie cost of your logging, and your logs when they got to the mill would cost 
ym\ $1 a thousand more than the logs of your competitor across the line in 
Washington ; and the legislature of Oregon would be asked, under the Snell 
hill, to impose an additional tax of 50 cents or $1 or 75 cents, or whatever it 
may be, on the lumbermen of Oregon as against their competitors in the State 
i»f Washington, and, of course, the immediate answer of the legislature would 
lje exactly the same as the answer of the soft coal men in Pennsylvania, " We 
are not going to do it." 

Mr. Kincheloe. Would not what they would get from the State in the way of 
appropriations and the Federal Government aid offset that 50 cents? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. They would not get anything additional. They would get it for 
fire protection only, and they are getting that anyway. 

Mr. Kincheloe. Under this bill, the money is for reforestation and fire pro- 
tKtion, and all that sort of thing. 

Mr. PiNCHOT. My recollection was it was only for fire protection. 

Mr. As WELL. What provision in this bill requires lumbermen to pay $1 a thou- 
sand for reforestation or authorizes or permits that? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. There is no specific provision at all; but it provides, as Mr. 
McLaughlin pointed out, that the Secretary of Agriculture is to establish certain 
standards, and in what I had to say I w^as assuming that the carrying out of 
those standards would cost 50 cents or $1 a thousand. 

Mr. AswELL. What information have you on which to conclude that the Secre- 
tarj' of Agriculture would impose $1 a thousand on logging? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. The information I have Is some considerable experience with the 
national forests and knowing what it costs to practice forestry on the national 
forests as against the ordinary destructive methods which these lumbermen 
practice. 

Mr. Jacoway. Do you think a bill of that kind would be constitutional? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. To be perfectly frank with you, I do not think my opinion as to 
the constitutionality of the bill is worth a cent. 

Mr. Jacoway. I thought you might have heard somebody say something 

about it. 

Mr. PiNCHOT. Do you mean the Snell bill or the Capper bill? 

Mr. Jacoway. I am referring to compelling a man to reforest his private land 
as he cuts it over. 
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Mr. PiNCHOT. My own belief is. ami, of course, it is based on the opinions of 
lawyers In whom I have confidence, and J^Ir. Wells is here, who has had particu- 
lar capacity to consider this question, and has done so very thoroup^lily — my own 
feeling has been that anything that is affected with a public use, as the ownership 
of timber lands which are subsidized by the -National Government for fire pro- 
tection and other purposes undoubtedly is, then it is perfectly right for the Fed- 
eral Government, just as in the case of a public service corporation, to require 
a return for the benefits it confers. 

Mr. Jacoway. Mr. Pinchot, it is not exactly germane to this matter, but I 
would like to ask j-ou, if you know, how many acres of Government land were 
taken up under what w^as known as the Santa Fe warrants. , 

Mr. Pinchot. I could not give you the figures. 

Mr. Jacoway. Could you approximate it? 

Mr. Pinchot. Perhaps Mr. Wells can. 

Mr. Wells. I do not know what the figures are. 

Mr. .Tacoway. I want to ask you whether under those warrants and under 
some legislation that was passed by the Federal ('ongress they were permitted 
to exchange lands that they already had 

Mr. Pinchot (int€*ri><»s*"?^- It permitted them to, exchange lands they had 
for lands they did not have. 

Mr. .Jacoway. I>o you know whether the lands they did have were worthless 
and that lands they exchange<l for were worth ks much as $oO an aciv? 

Mr. Pinchot. I had something to do with that exchange. We did our level 
beat to get, on the w*hole, an even division, and I think we came pretty near to 
that. Whether we actually did it or not, I do not know. 

Mr. .Tacoway. You did not in our State, and if you were a party to that 
<'rlme, you failed in your purpose. I want to tell you what hapi>ened in our 
State. I^inds in the West that were worth comparatively nothing were ex- 
change<l for (Jovemment lands in Arkansas that were worth $5() an acre. 

Mr. Pinchot. Yes, I realize that ; but on the other hand, you must remenilHT 
a good deal of the lands exchanged in the West was very valuable. 

Mr. Jacoway. Where? 

Mr. Pinchot. A lot of the land in and around the Sau Francisco Mountains 
in Arizona that was heavily timbered. I have been over that land myself. 

Mr. Jacoway. Was not a lot of land exchanged that did not have a stick of 
timber on it? 

Mr. Pinchot. There was some land of that kind but not very much. I will 
say that in this particular case, and in a good many others, you can not quite 
hold the executive (>fficer8 responsible. Congress has to take some of the blame 
because it passed laws governing exchanges which were very much in the in- 
terest of the private owner. For instance, when it came to the old forest lien 
selection law, there was the right of a man to pick out his exchange lands any- 
where he liked, and there was no provision in it for equality of value hut only 
equalitv of area. It was a most unfortunate law, and I am very proud to 
say I had something to do with having it repealed. 

Mr. Jacoway. Do you know how the law operated in order to effect that 

exchange? 
Mr. Pinchot. I can not remember the details of it, I urn sorry to say. It 

>vas nearly 20 years ago. 

Mr. Jacoway. Did not the old law provide that the man who owned the land 

had to live upon it? 

Mr. Pinchot. No. You understand this \vas a railroad-land grant and the 
exchange was made with the railroad company in order to consolidate the hold- 
ings of the National Government in the Coconino National Forest and others 
in that neighborhood. I can easily get you the information about the whole 

thing. 

Mr. Jacow^ay. I would like to have it. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Pinchot, how much timber land does the State of Pennsyl- 
vania own in Pennsylvania? 

Mr. Pinchot. One million one hundred and twenty-six thousand acres, 

Mr! Jones. How much does the National Government own in Pennsylvania? 

Mr. Pinchot. It does not own any yet, but it will own, we hope, some six 
or seven hundred thousand acres. 

Mr. Jones. How much private timber lands are there in Pennsylvania? 

Mr. Pinchot. The total area in the State, according to figures just compiled 
by .the department of forestry, is 13,046.000 acres. 
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Mr, Jones. How much cut-over land is there in Pennsylvania that has not 
heen reforested. 

Mr. PjNCHOT. It is practically all cut over and that which has not heen 
reforested is at least 6,000,000 acres. 

Mr. Jones. Has your State Forestry Association data that is reasonably 
accurate as to the character of timber that exists in Pennsylvania? 

^Ir. PiNCHOT. Yes; fairly so. 

'Sir. Jones. And as to the amount of timber, in a general way. 

^fr. PiNOHOT. Yes. We figure, and I think in fact these are the figures of the 
National Forest Service, there are about 11,000,000,000 feet in the State. 

Mr. Jones. That is, enough timber to make 11,000,000,000 feet of lumber? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. Yes. 

^Ir. Jones. And you have the information as to the number of acres held 
l>.v private owners and as to the number of acres held by the State? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. And as to the character and quality of the timber? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. We have no accurate survey of the character and quality of 
the timber, but we know it in a general way. 

Mr. Jones. Do you know the number of acres it covers? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. We know the number of acres it covers. 

Mr. Jones. Is your forest association perfectly willing to furnish to the 
National Government, or its officers, such information that you have along that 
line? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. Absolutely 

Mr. Jones. You have no reason to conceal it? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. None whatever. 

Mr. Jones. Has there been any effort of the private owners to conceal what 
they have? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. None whatever. 

Mr. .loNES. And they are perfectly willing to furnish their information to 
your department or to the National Government? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. Yes. In fact, it is not a question of their being willing to 
furnish it. l>ecause the records of the State give us the facts, and we simply 
have to compile them. 

Mr. Jones. Do you think your State forest association possesses such informa- 
tion as is necessary in order to shape the general policy of the State? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. Entirely so. 

Mr. McLaitghlin of Michigan. You spoke of the prospect of the Federal Gov- 
prnment acquiring land in Pennsylvania; by what means? , 

Mr. PiNCHOT. By purchase. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Under the Weeks bill? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. Under the Weeks bill. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. For the prote(»tion of navigable streams? 

^Ir. PiNCHOT. Of course the amount of money they have to spend will control 
how much they will buy, but the prospect is they will buy on the watershed of 
the Allegheny River tributary to Pittsburgh. 

Mr. PuRNELL. Following the line suggested by Congressman Jones of Texas 
a moment ago, you have already given evidence to me, and I know to the com- 
mittee, of the fact that you have full information in regard to the resources 
of the State of Pennsylvania. In discussing yesterday the matter of making 
the survey of the various States the statement was made that it would be 
impossible to get this information from the several States, and what I want to 
ask you is. Do you of your own personal knowledge know that other States 
besides Pennsylvania could furnish the Federal Government with such infor- 
mation as you are able to give? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. I am sorry to say I do not know of my personal knowledge, 
but, perhaps, I could answer your question in this way. 

Mr. PuBNELL. What is your opinion, based upon years of experience? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. My opinion is we have abundant information now as the basis 
for a sound and effective forest policy. 

Mr. PuBNELL. Do you' regard that information as reasonably accurate for the 
purposes contemplated by this bill? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. Abundantly accurate for the purpose of establishing a policy; 

yes. 

Mr. PuBNELL. Let me ask you further^ do you regard it as necessary to have 
that information accurately before establishing a national policy? 
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Mr. PiNCHOT. Absolutely not. There is no reason for it in the world, in my 
opinion. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. I have great faith in your experience and knowledge of this 
forest situation, and I understand from you that you are very mtich opposed 
to sections 1 and 2 of the Snell bill. I would like for you to give your own 
idea of the character of a national policy that we should embark upon and 
indicate in what way Ck)ngre8s can and should be of assistance in the matter. 

Mr. PiNCHOT. I think there are four or five different things that ought to be 
done. The first big thing to be done is to stop the devastation of privately 
owned timberland which Is now going on. The second big thing to be done 
is to st^ fires. But the first thing is to stop this devastation. Now, that can 
only be done, in my Judgment, for various reasons, some of which I have 
given you, by national enactment of such a law as will apply uniformly to all 
the States at the same time. The best way in which that can be done, as I 
understand it, is through taxation, following the analogy of the oleomargarine 
bill and a number of others, and the Capper bill, which I had not intended 
to bring before this committee at all, in my Judgment, meets the problem in a 
very satisfactory way. 

i;hat bill provides that the Secretary of Agriculture shall establish standards,^ 
Just as sections 1 and 2 of the Snell bill do, and that those standards having 
been estabished in cooperation with the lumbermen and others and the State 
forest officers in the different regions of the country, the lumbermen who cut In 
accordance with those standards shall pay 5 cents a thousand tax and the lum- 
berman who does not shall pay $5. The bill itself would raise in that way 
money enough to be self-supporting. Its enforcement would cost the Govern- 
ment nothing. It would apply uniformly to all of the States at the same time 
and would leave the conditions of competition between the lumbermen un- 
touched. It would go into effect the moment it was enacted instead of having 
a long campaign in the State legislature after the Federal law had been 
passed ; and in my Judgment it would be simple and easy to enforce and would 
meet the needs of the situation. 

Before I sit down, with the permission of the committee I want to deal for 
a moment with the reasons why I think this forest question is far and away 
the biggest economic question before the people of the Un'ted States. I think 
I realize there is very small prospect in this session of Congress for the«passage 
of any forest legislation establishing a policy, but I do think there are certa'n 
things that can be done now and that ought to be done. I think we ought to 
have more money for cooperation with the States in fire prevention. As com- 
missioner of forestry in Pennsylvania I have had an opportunity to see how 
exceedingly valuable even the comparatively small sums that go into the vari- 
ous States are in keeping up the standard of work, in inducing the States to 
take action, and generally stimulating fire protection. We are getting this 
year, $27,500. 

Mr. Aswinx. Mr. Pinchot, may I interrupt you Just there? I understood you 
to say that you would object to the cooperative part of this bill, leaving it to 
the legislatures to cooperate at their will with the Federal Government. Now, 
in your next statement you say that this cooperation with the States in fire 
protection is a most excellent thing. 

Mr. Pinchot. It is. 

Mr. AswELL. What is the difference in the two principles? 

Mr. Pinchot. One of them works and the other will not. 

Mr. AswEix. That is a matter of opinion. 

Mr. Pinchot. Of course; and so are all the rest of these things. All of my 
testimony is a matter of opinion. 

Mr. Jacoway. Mr. Pinchot, you say that under the Capper bill there i^ a tax 
of 5 cents per thousand, provided the lumbermen cut in accordance with the 
instructions or the standards established? 

Mr. Pinchot. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jacoway. Preliminary to the question I am going to ask you, what per- 
centage of 1,000 feet of lumber would be of the better or higher grade? 

Mr. Pinchot. It would depend entirely on the size of the logs, the species, the 
amount of rot, and so on. 

Mr. Jacoway- Would 20 per cent be too high? 

Mr. Pinchot. I do not think so. 

Mr, Jacoway. And then, would the other two grades run about 40 and 40? 

Mr. Pinchot. They might run something like that. 
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Mr. Jacoway. If you eut lumber in accordance with, tlie provisions of the 
Capper bill, would not the result be that the lumberman would find himself with 
a lot of low-grade lumber on hand which he could not. ship on account of the 
freight rate? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. It would make no difference to him. 

Mr. Jacoway. And he would produce every foot of that lumber at an eco-' 
nomic loss? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. No, The answer is perfectly clear. 

Mr. Jacoway. I would like to hear your answer to that question. 

Mr. PiNCHOT. The answer is that many billions of feet of lumber — how much 
is the National Forest Service selling every year? 

Col. Geeexey. About 1,000,000,000 feet. 

Mr. PiNCHOT. About 1,000,000,000 feet is being sold on the national forests 
every year, under substantially the same regulations and in the same localities 
as, in my judgment, would be the case under the Capper bill, and lumbermen are 
doing business without the difficulty which you suggest. In other words, the 
Capper bill is intended, and I believe would have the result, of applying to the 
commercial timberlands of the country regulations substantially similar to those 
which are being successfully applied now on the national forests. In other words, 
it is a practical proposition. 

Mr. Jacoway, How many feet of lumber have they sold off of the forest 
reserves in the last year? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. About 1,000,000,000 feet. May I Just continue and state two or 
three other things which I think ought to be done? 

The Chairman. Would you prefer to go on with your statement without in- 
terruption and then answer any questions that may be asked? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. If I may simply finish this part of my statement, then I will 
be glad to answer any questions. First, I think there ought to be money ap- 
propriated for cooperative fire protection. Then I think a similar stimulation 
could be brought about, that would be very valuable, by cooperative planting. 
The results you get hj that sort of thing are considerably larger than the 
amount of money that is spent. I think that more land ought to be bought 
for national forests, and I think that the timbered public domain and the 
timbered Indian reservations ought to be classified so that those parts of them 
which properly ought to go into national forests can be placed there. I under- 
stand these are things that Jklr. Greeley suggested he would be glad to have 
the committee report on, and I am very glad to back up his suggestion that 
the report should be along that line. Of course, these other matters of a 
little bit more money for this and a little bit more money for that, desirable 
and important as they are, leave the whole big question untouched. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, may I say a word about this economic question? 

The Chairman. Certainly ; you may proceed in your own way. 

Mr. PiNCHOT. I feel very strongly about that. It is a large statement, of 
course, to make, that the biggest economic question before a Nation such as 
oars is this timber question, but I think the proof is absolutely clear and ir- 
refutable. Half of the sawed lumber used in the whole world is used in the 
United States, and there is no other country that has established its agricul- 
ture and its industry on a basis of so lavish a use of wood as this country of 
ours. Our whole standard of living, our whole business and commercial or- 
ganization, is based on the use of about 300 board feet per capita, where the 
nations of Europe use only half as much. We are now facing the absolute 
certainty, within a comparatively small number of years, of having to reduce 
that consumption of timber; and timber is the most universal of all materials 
and has more to do with the standard of living, in my Judgment, than any of 
the other basic materials. We are facing the necessity of having to reduce 
that to one-half or perhaps to one-third. That is going to mean a complete 
overturning of our methods of agriculture and industry. 

You understand that half of all the wood used in the United States is used 
on the farms. It takes one-half of our total consumption of timber to grow 
our food. Then, after that food has been grown, it has got to be shipped by 
rail. You gentlemen know all that I am going to say about that. You can 
not ship a pound of wheat without the help of the forest. You can not load 
a box ear. you can not get out a railroad tie, you can not mine a ton of coal 
or a pound of iron without the forest. You can not provide a suit of clothes 
without the forest, or eat a meal without the forest. The whole thing is inter- 
woven in our national life to a point that makes the use of wood in some sense 
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the critical thing in eKtahlinhing our coftts of living and onr commercial and 
Individnal welfare. It is the Icey to our individual safety and comfort and 
prosperity. 

Now, that being true, we are coming as a Nation right square up against 
tlie place wliere our own suppliea will be exhausted, and very completely 
exhausted, just as our supplies in Pennsylvania are; and we are facing a 
situation where we cah not get what we have not at home anywhere else in 
the world. I do not think the people generally have come to realize what 
the thing means. All the great civilized nations of the world, with three or 
four exceptions, are timber-importing nations. We are not yet, but as indi- 
vidual Commonwealths we are, in an overwhelming degree — ^two to one. The 
nations of Europe are far more so than the States of the American Union. 

All the big nations of Europe, with the exception of Russia, Sweden, and 
Norway, and Finland, a small nation, part of Rumania — ^the recent small 
Governments are so mixed up that I can not name them — ^but with the ex- 
ception of those four or five nations all the nations of Europe are unable to 
supply the needs of their own people. Germany has been a timber-importing 
nation since 1870. France, England, Italy, Spain, Portugal, Greece, Holland, 
Belgium, and all the rest of them are obliged to go to the few parts of the 
world that have got timl)er j-et and bring it in. In other words, there is noth- 
ing we can expect from Eur(^>e when our pail goes diy. As to the Canadians, 
if we got every stick they have it would only keep this Nation going about 
20 years. 

Mr. McLavghlin of Michigan. ^Ir. IMnchot, I think it will not interrupt 
you if I ask you this question: Do you know what percentage of our cut la 
this country is exported out of the country? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. A very small, but a very rapidly increasing percentage. The 
last figures I have was that about $200,000,000 worth a year was going out, 
and I happen to know that in the first six months of 1921, 90,000,000 feet 
were shipped from the Pacific coast to Japan alone. Our export of timber is 
likely to increase very largely. 

The Chairman. Where is that timber exported from? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. From the Pacific coast. 

The Chairman. I>oes much of it come from the forest reserves? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. Verj' little. Only 3 per cent of our total cut comes from the 
forest reser\'es. 

The Chairman. I mean of that which is exported. 

Mr. PiNCHOT. None, so far as I know. 

Mr. McLAroHLiN of Michigan. You are not able to give that in its per- 
centage to our total cut? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. I could if I had an arithmetical mind. Our total cut is about 
36,000,000,000 board feet and 90,000,000 is a very small percentage of that. 
That is what went to one small couutrj- alone in six months. 

Now, to return, the Canadians are not going to help us out much. They 
have made that perfectly clear, and, as I said, if we took everything they have 
got, it would be gone in 20 years. Mexico is a timber-importing country right 
now. Mexico imports about one half the wood it uses, although it has con- 
siderable areas of tropical wood and A great deal of undeveloped timber, and 
yet from the gigantic necessities we have of half the sawed lumber of the 
whole earth, the Mexican supply is not large. Every nation in South America, 
so far as I know, is a timber-producing nation. Brazil imports, if my memory 
serves me rightly, about 70 per cent ; the Argentine, I think, about the same ; and 
all of them are timber-importing nations. Of course, there is a vast body of 
hardwood in the Amazon valley, but it is not the kind of timber we use ; and 
as you follow this matter around the world you get the same result. Australia 
is a timber-importing region. 

Mr. Jacoway. Do they not import a lot of this timber because they have not 
the facilitTCs for getting it out as cheaply as we can? In other words, have the.v 
not the supply of timber within their own domain which they could utilize if 
they had the faclities for getting it out? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. Most of them have not. There is a great deal of Parana pine 
in South America which eventually will come into the market, but the diffi- 
culty is that as new regions are developed there are such larger demands made 
upon the forests. that the. total result is the new development does not help us 
any. 

The United States is in this exact situation, and I think this statement can 
not be successfully controverted, we are facing a time in the very near future 
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when this absolute necessity of life, as we have it now, is going to be short and 
when we can not get it outside of our own boundaries except at excessive prices, 
and not very much of it at that. In other words, I think it is a fair thing to 
say that the biggest economic question before this Nation, far and away, is 
this matter of where we are going to get the lumber, without which we can not 
jrrow crops or manufacture goods or ship goods or do business. I wanted to 
present that as strongly as I could in this statement to the committee, because 
the thing is Just beginning to be understood. I want to make the point, too, that 
this timber question is vastly more important to the States and to the ref:ions 
that have not got any timber than it is to the timbered ones. Take my State 
of Pennsylvania, the Pittsburgh region alone uses as much timber as the whole 
State produces, and if it were not for the timber that comes in from the out- 
side there would be an absolute collapse of industry in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. It is enormously more important to us what happens in the forested 
States, than it is to the people in those States, because all we can expect to get 
is the crumbs that fall from their table. It is exactly so with the great agri- 
cultural States. They have got to depend on the lumber from elsewhere, and 
it is a whole lot more important to them what happens to the forests in Wash- 
ington, Oregon, and California, that have half of the timber in the Unite<l 
States, than it is to those States themselves, l>ecause as long as there is any 
lumber the people in the States where it is will get it. 

Another thing, it is the man in the city who is going to feel this pinch first. 
You grow crops on the farm, taking one-half the wood used in the United States, 
and when they are grown you have got to move them. You have got to trans- 
port them and you have got to pack them. It takes something like one-fifth 
of all the sawed lumber, according to a figure that has been given to me, useil 
in the United States for packages alone, and the fact of the matter is that it is 
the people in the big centers of population and in the densely populated States 
that are mainly concerned in this thing and whose interests have got to be first 
considered. 

It is not going to be the foresters who will settle this question and it certainly 
is not going to be the lumbermen. It is going to be the great mass of consumers 
among the people of the United States, and the sooner they can he made to 
understand how critical their situation is, the better it is going to be for them, 
in my Judgment 

Mr. KiKCHELOE. Would you favor a policy forbidding the export of lumber? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. I would favor it like a shot, if it can be done under the Con- 
stitution. 

Mr. AswELL. Mr. Pinchot, you have presented this national crisis with very 
illuminating effect. Would not a statement like that from you move the whole 
Pennsylvania legislature to action? 

Mr. Pinchot. In the first place, it would not, and iu the second place, it 
would not make any difference wliat we do in Pennsylvania, because we are 
not able even to meet our own needs. 

Mr. As WELL. I mean in getting ready to meet them and providing for the 
growing of new timber and protecting the timber you have. 

Mr. Pinchot. That we are doing, and I did make such a statement that I 
jrot the largest appropriation for fire protection that has ever been made in 
any State. 

Mr. AswELL. My impression is that your Pennsylvania legislature is the 
greatest stumbling block and I have less faith in it than you have in the legis- 
latures of the States that have timber standing. 

Mr. Pinchot. The only answer I can make is that I have been up against it. 

Mr. Gernerd. I can not sit by here and let you make that statement. 

Mr. AswELL. All right: correct it. 

Mr. Gernerp. I will put my State alongside of any State in the Union. 

Mr. Pinchot. I will join you right away. 

Mr. Gernerd. The fact is that Mr. Pinchot has Just started this work ; I do 
not think it has been going more than three years. 

Mr. Pinchot. Two years. 

Mr. Gernerd. And I want to say in his presence, although I have never met 
him before, I will say right here that he has done marvelous work and the 
people are Just becoming conscious of it. 

Mr. AswELi- I did not have reference to Mr. Pinchot I agree with you. I 
had reference to the legislature. 

Mr. TiNCHER. Admitting that the Keystone State still exists and referring 
back to the legislation which is before the committee, I l)elieve I begin to see 
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a little li0it. Yon advocate a btU handling this matter as a Government propo- 
Bition through the taxing power under the Constitution, which has become very 
customary in this committee as well as in the other committees of the House. 
You approach this question from the taxing standpoint. I have been express- 
ing some surprise at the lumbermen who are here advocating regulation by the 
Government in some form. If we handle this important question by the taxing 
process and as a national proposition, wliich it is, there would not be any way 
for Congress to give tlie men who own the timber land any tax exemption on 
their land. 

Mr. PiNCHOT, No; they would have to get that from the individual States. 

Mr. TiNCHKB. That is one little thing they have got in this bill that they 
would not have under Feileral regulation. Then that regulation could say to 
the man who cut off the forest. " If you plant so many trees or leave so many 
seed trees or leave a certain percentage of the timber or certain kinds of tini 
ber remaining so as not to entirely destroy the forest, your tax will be 5 cents 
a thousand, which is nominal, and if you do not do that, your tax will be $1 
a thousand, or 50 cents." 

Mr. AswELL. It is $5 under the proiwsed bill. 

Mr. TiNCHEK. An<l that would be effective. 

Mr. PiNCHOT. Yes. 

Mr. TiNCHER. You expres.se(l some doubt that we would be able to pass this 
legislation at this session of (\)ngress. It does not make any difference how 
many regulations the Secretary of Agriculture makes about growing our tim- 
ber in Kansas, we have a condition out there over which he would have no 
control and over wliich (Congress has no control. 

Mr. As WELL, (^an you grow a tree in Kansas?' 

Mr. TiNCHER. We can if we want to, but we will never produce our own 
lumber out ther*^. Do you th-nk it would be possible to get along with the 
kind of law proposed in sections 1 and 2 of this bill? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. They would be entirely ineffective. 

Mr. TiNCHER. 1 notice our own forester, while be indorsed in a limited way 
this proposed legislation, closed his testimony the other day by explaining 
that if it was found they could not enact this legislation, he proposed a sub- 
stitute, which I think is along rhe same line you have suggested; and the 
objection to sections 1 and 2 would be that if two of the biggest lumber pro- 
ducing States should stand out and refuse cooperation, which they would be 
permitted to do under those sections of the bill, that would destroy the effec- 
tiveness of the law entirely. 

Mr. PiNCHOT. Entirely so. 

Mr. TiNCHER. And, as you say, one of those States would not be Pennsyl- 
vania, because that State is not self-sustaining. It would have to be some 
State wheVe the lumber interests would have sufficient influence with the 
legislature to prevent such cooperation. I have been away, ^Ir. Chairman. 
Has anyone appeared before the conmiittee to explain the constitutional! tv of 
the Snell bill? 

The Chairman. Not yet. It has been suggested that a brief would be filed 
or some one would api)ear before the committee and testify on that i)oint before 
the hearings were closeil. 

Mr. TiNCHER. I think if we are going to consider the bill seriously with a 
view to reporting it, we ought not to be satisfied with any brief. We ought to 
talk with some lawyer who will attempt to Justify the provisions of the bill 
from a constitutional standpoint. 

Mr. AswELL. Referring to the matter of taxing, under certain conditions, $5 
a thousand, would not that be likely to so reduce the cutting as to discourage 
the lumbermen so that Pennsylvania would not get any lumber at all from 
outside the State? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. Certainly not, and you may be sure I would not be advocating: 
it if I thought it would. The fact of the matter would be that they would not 
pay the $5, but would pay 5 cents. , 

Mr. AswELL. If they were not prepared to meet the obligations impo.sed upon 
them, they would not cut at all. 

Mr. Jacoway. Do you think the little -sawmill man could cut lumber under the 
provisions of the Capper bill in the way set out by you? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. I certainly do ; for the reason that the Capper bill is sufficiently 
elastic in its provisions as to the regulation as to make it possible to meet, just 
exactly the way the National Forest Service does meet, all those questions 
through its regidatitms on the national forests. 
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Mr. Jacx>way. Would it not entail on the small lumberman a verv mncii 
larger overhead expense? 

Mr. Plschot. Xo. I have done quite a lot of cutting ot timber in the woods 
in accordance with the provisions of forestry with small crews, and I b^eve it 

is practical. 

Mr. Jacoway. But you cut that timber wliere you are close to the railroad? 

Mr. PiifCHOT. Yes. 

Mr. Jacowat. And wliere you had good roads? 

Mr. PnscHOT. Yes. 

Mr. Jacoway. And where the stretims were properly bridgnl? 

Mr. Pi^ccHOT. In some cases. 

Mr. Jacoway. And in the majority of cases that overhead charge has been 
paid for not by you hot by the State yon were cutting in? 

Mr. Ptnchot. The answer to that is that the little man does not go very far 
back where there are no roads and bridges.* 

Mr. Jacoway. Oh, yes; some of them do. In many of the Southern States 
they are hauling the l<^js three or four or five miles and they are taking little 
portable sawmills and cutting up the lumber and then hauling it as much as 
20 miles. 

Mr. PixcHOT. Yes: and it would be entirely impractical — I think it would 
be impractical to regulate the cutting of (arm wood lots, althoui^ the Snell 
bill contemplates that as I understand it. 

Mr. Jacoway. The question I want to ask you is whether you wcmld compel 
that little sawmill man 

Mr. PixcHOT (interposing). No. 

Mr. Jacoway. If the facts are as I have just stated, would you not auto- 
matically put him out of business? 

Mr. PiscHOT. No. Now, let me tell you why? In the first place, the regula- 
tions would make such allowances as were necessary in those cases: and in 
the second place, the Capper bill would leave the conditions of competition ab- 
solutely the same as they are now. and what one man would have to do the other 
man would have to do. 

Mr. AswEU^ It would incretise the price of himlier. though? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. It might increase the price of lumber .5 cents a thousand. I 
do not think you could tell that. 

Mr. Clabke. How does the increasing price of lunil>er increase the use of 
substitutes? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. There Is a good deal of substitution, but the difficulty is that 
the new uses of lumber increase faster than the substitutes or as fkst as the 
substitutes, so that there is no total saving. 

Mr. CLABtos. How much does that increase in the price of timber increase the 
use of different parts of the trees, as compared with the practices of 10 years 
ago? 

Mr. PixcHOT. There is a very much larger use and lumbering is very much 
more destructive now than it used to be, because the timber cut is very much 
smaller than it used to be. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Speaking of the impracticability of sections 1 and 2, is it not 
also a fact that in the lai^e States that are exporting lumber, there is less senti- 
ment for the preservation of the forest than in those States that are importing 
lumber? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. Yes; of course. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Aud therefore would not the sentiment be adverse to the 
legislature making these appropriations to meet the Federal Crovemment's 
money ? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. Of course, sections 1 and 2 make it as difficult as it can be 
made to get the legislation, for the very reasons stated. 

Mr. KiNCHEix>E. So difficult that you think it is impracticable? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. I do. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. What do you think about section 3. asking Congress to spend 
$3,000,000 for additional investigation? Do you think that is absolutely neces- 
sary? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. As I said in r^ly to Mr. McLaughlin's question, I think it is 
entirely unnecessary so far as a forest policy is concerned. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. You spoke of buying more land for reforestation, and I be- 
lieve you said you advocated that. That comes under section 6, which authorizes 
an appropriation of $50,000. Is it your judgment that the appropriations made 
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under the Weeks law have been very instrumental in preserving the timber lands 
of the country? 

Mr. PiNt'HOT. It has been very valuable; yes. The money has been spent 
almost entirely in the East, where there were no national forests, and it has 
l)een a very admirable thing. 

Mr. TiNCHKB. Mr. Pinchot, it has been suggested by my friend from a lumber 
se<'tion that there is some fear that if the (,*api)er bill becomes a law it might in- 
crease the price of lumber. I was wondering if that is the reason all the lumber 
organizations are against the bill. 

Mr. AswELi^ The lumbermen would not receive the benefit of that increase. 
It would go to the (iovernment. It would not help the lumbermen any, because 
that additional price would go to the (iovernment and not to the lumbermen 
at all. 

Mr. TiNCHKR. Well, the (Jovernment could use it. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Mr. l*incliot, let me ask you another question. It is within 
the imrview of this bill, if It Is passed, not only to embark on the proposition 
of the reforestation of State and (Jovemment lands, but individual and pri- 
vately owned lands. I)o you really think it would be very feasible to embark on 
a proiK)sition of trying to reforest these private lands through innnunities or 
subsidies? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. I do not quite undenstand your question. Do you mean turning 
them over to the National (Iovernment for reforestation? 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. It has been stated here, and I presume it is true, that it is not 
an attractive business proposition to the individual landowner to undertake to 
regrow timber on his land, because of the years that are required, and so on ; 
but It has been suggested that if the States would give them immunity in the 
way of taxation, and if the Federal (lOvernment and the State would insist in 
fire protection and in the reforestation, that it might be made sufficiently attrac- 
tive to be interesting to the i)rivate owner to undertake to reforest his land. Do 
you think that is practical? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. I think that would depend very much on the individual case and 
on the whole I do not believe it would accomplish the result sought. I think I 
can give you a practical illustration of what has happened in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. I would like to know about that. 

Mr. PiNCHOT. We have a law there under which anybody can list his land wnth 
the State government as an auxiliarj^ forest reserve, so called, and then the land 
is taxed on a valuation of $1 a year, no matter what it has on it, as long as it is 
kept in timber, and when the timber is finally cut 10 per cent of the gross proceeds 
goes to the State in the form of deferretl or delayed taxes. The result of that 
has been in 8 or 10 years that out of the 13,000,(XX) acres of land in the State we 
have 14,0(X) acres listed as auxiliary forest reserve. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. What percentage in the solution of this question, in your 
Judgment, would it be if the national domains and the forest reserves of the 
country were practically absolutely protected from fire? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. About one-fifth. 

Mr. KiNCHEi>OE. I believe it has been shown here that the Government owns 
about 156,(X)0,000 acres of forest reserves, and I believe they say there are about 
7,000,0(X) acres of cut-over forest land owned by the various States. 

Mr. PiNCHOT. There is not that much held as State forests so far as I know. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Some one stated that here, I believe. If there were additional 
appropriations to protect, as far as humanly possible, these lands, both State and 
National, from fire, and if there was appropriated money sufficient to reforest 
wherever that was necessary, do you think that would be a great step in the di- 
rection of the preservation of the forests of the country? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. A great step, but by no means a solution. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. You think they ought to go further and extend the appropria- 
tions under the Weeks law and buy more land? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. No ; I think all that is good ; but I do not think it is a solution 
of the question at all. There is only one solution, in my judgment, and that is to 
say definitely, by law, that this devastation on privately owned commercial 
timberlands must stop. . That is the only thing that really counts. Fire protec- 
tion is good. Do not misunderstand me. Fire protection is admirable, but the 
essential heart of the whole question is stopping this devastation that is going on. 

Mr. jAcowAY. Right there, will you explain Just what you mean by devasta- 
tion? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. May I finish first my answer to this question, and then I will 
come back to that, or perhaps it will come in right here. I do not know whether 
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it hag been testified here or not, but there is an area of this forest land which has 
been put out of production, which used to be rich forest land in this country, 
which Is as big as the productive forest area of all Europe, except Russia ; at 
least those figures have been given to me, and I understand they are correct. 
The figure is 80,000,000 |icres that have been taken out of production and are no 
longer any good to anybody, and that area is being added to at the rate of 
3,000,000 acres a year, and that has got to be stopped. 
Mr. KiNCHELOE, You mean that has been done by stripping the forest? 
Mr. PiNCHOT. By stripping the forest and letting the fires run. What we are 
doing is almost incredible. We are cutting what we have four times faster than 
we are growing it, and we are constantly putting out of business every year land 
capable of growing trees ; in other words, not only is our supply of standing tim- 
ber smaller, but the land capable of growing timber is smaller every year, and at 
the same time our population is increasing. 

Now, to answer your question 

Mr. Jacoway (interposing). I simply wanted to know what you included 
in your reference to the devastation of privately owned land. 
Mr. PiNCHOT. I mean putting those lands out of production. 
Mr. Jacoway. Do you mean that they do not use up all of the log? 
I Mr. PiNCHOT, No ; I mean they are cut in such a way and tire is allowed to 
' continue so that the land does not produce anything for the use of man. 
Mr. Jacoway. In other words, it makes the land bari*en? 
Mr. PiNCHOT, It either makes the land barren or by a constant succession 
of fires it prevents what does grow on it from getting big enough for use, and 
we have in my own State of Pennsylvania about 6,0(K),000 acres in that condi- 
i tion. 

' Mr. Jacoway. Mr. Pinchot, you have advocated tliis idea of conservation 
for how many years? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. I graduated from college in 1889, and I have been at it ever 
i since. 

Mr. Jacoway. I have a reason for asking the question. You know of the 
different laws that have been passed here with reference to the forest re- 
serves and the conservation of timber, and you know about the repealing of 
statutes that prevented the lumber being sawed up in a practical way, and, for 
instance, the repeal of the stone and timber act and the law taking the land 
off the market by purchase and indiscriminate homesteading, and so on. What 
would you say now as to the amount that the vast estate of timber owned by 
the Federal Government has been increased in the last 30 years? In other 
words, what is the sum total of what has been accomplished by the Federal 
Government through these various and sundry laws? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. The Government has a whole lot less timber than it had 30 
years ago, if I understood your question correctly. 

Mr. Jacoway. I think you did. How much would we have had, if we had 
not had those law^s? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. Oh, you mean if we had not had the timber and stone act 
and all that — heaven knows how much, but I suppose twice what we have 
got now. 

Mr. AswELL, The laws have been against us, then. 
I Mr. PiNCHOT. Our land laws as a whole have been extremely destructive 
! of the forest. 

Mr. Jacoway. That is the question I had in mind. 

Mr. AswELL. Will you give us your plan in the matter of reforestation? 
How would you go about that? * 

Mr. PiNCHOT. You mean as a national policy? 

Mr. AswELL. Yes ; how should the Federal Government proceed in the mattjer 
of reforestation? 
Mr. PiNCHOT. I should say, just as I answered a question a moment ago, 

the very first thing to do 

Mr. AswELL (interposing). You have stated that. How would you reforest 
those lands that are now barren? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. I would make a start toward it in some of the small appropria- 
tions I have referred to this morning, fire protection, cooperation in tree plant- 
I ing, and so on. 

I Mr. As WELL. You would cooperate with the States in the matter of refor- 
! estation, but not in the matter of cutting timber? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. I would cooperate with them in the matter of cutting timber, 
but, as I said before, there is only one method that can have any result, in 
my opinion, and that Is affirmative and mandatory action by the Congress. 
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Mr. KiNCHKLOK. How much more land do you think we ought to buy? Could 
you give an estimate of that? You say you think we should continue to buy 
land. 

Mr. PiNCHOT. I have not got the exact figure In mind, but I am sure Col. 
Greeley could tell alK>ut. what is planned. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Do you think the land ought to be bought in different parts 
of the United States? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. I think there ought to be national forests in different parts 
of the Unitjed States, as widely scattered as possible. In other words, I think 
as large a part of the people of the country- ought to have the advantage of 
the national forests as possible. 

Mr. Gernebd. Do you not think that lands that are not adaptjed for agri- 
culture and that have to be retimbered should be eventually acquired, either 
by the State or by the Government? 

Mr, PiNCHOT. Land that is good for notiiing but to grow timber? 

Mr. Gebnebd. Exactly. 

Mr. PiNCHOT. Either that — and a great deal ought to be acquire<l, anyway — 
or there ought to be mandatory laws to prevent the destruction of the timber 
although it may be held in private hands. For instance, I should say the 
States could not possibly buy the lands in farm wood lots, and they amount 
to some 200,000,000 acres. 

Mr. Gebnebd. What do you mean by farm wood lots? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. Small tracts of land that are held by individual farmers for 
their own purposes. 

Mr. KiNCHEi/>E. If I understand j'ou, Mr. Plnchot, your final conclusion of 
the whole problem is that with additional appropriations for fire prevention, 
with a national law forbidding the indiscriminate stripping of forests by 
private owners 

Mr. PiNCHOT (interposing). Of commercially owned timberlands. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. And the additional purchase of some more national forests 
would, in your Judgment, be the solution of this problem ? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. Those are the main items, It seems to me. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. How much money would that cost to the Federal Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. I could not undertake to give you an estimate. The control of 
the timber on the privately owned timberlands ought not to cost the Govern- 
ment anything. The tax remission ought to make that self-supporting. 

I can no tell you how much the purchase would cost, because I do not know 
how much there is to be bought, but the total annual appropriations by the 
Government ought not necessarily to be very large. 

I have this feeling. I think it has been proved by the work that has been 
done In Pennsylvania that it Is a perfectly possible thing to get the bulk of the 
people of the United States, as it has certainly been in Pennsylvania, waked up 
to the critical situation in which they are which I tried to describe. It has 
been a perfectly possible thing to wake up the larger part of the people of 
Pennsylvania, at least enough to stand behind the increased appropriations in 
the reorganization laws. 

In the first place, I believe the farm people are pretty well waked up to it. 
In the second place, I think it is a simple matter to make the business people 
understand that they could not do business without forests. 

Mr. As WELL. If the people are waked up in Pennsylvania, why does not the 
legislature respond t<> the demands of the people? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. Because our timber is cut. 

Mr. AswELL. I mean with reference to regrowing timber. 

Mr. PiNCHOT. I think Mr. Gernerd has given you the answer to that. AVe 
just started in. I may say that I take great pride in the fact, as I am sure he 
does, that Pennsylvania has within the last year been assigned the first position 
at the head of the States in forestry. 

Mr. As WELL. Mr. Plnchot, my question has to do with this. I understood you 
to say in the beginning of your remarks that you doubted whether the Penn- 
sylvania legislature would enact such laws. 

Mr. PiNCHOT. The Pennsylvania legislature will never enact a law which will 
put Pennsylvania lumbermen at a disadvantage with their competitors in other 
States. 

Mr. AswELL. I do not see how it could, if it does not have any lumber to 
start with. 
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The Chaibman. You kindly gave us this morning an estimate of the total 
supply of lumber in Canada. How about our supply? Can you give us an 
estimate of what that is? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. My understanding of the fact is that if everything in the United 
States were cut, the United States Forest Service estimates it would last about 
50 years. 

Mr. Gernebd. Is that on the assumption that our exports would not increase? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. That our exports would not increase and that destruction by 
fire would not be Important. 

The Chaibman. That is, at the present rate It would last that long? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. Yes, sir. But that is not the essential fact. The essential fact 
is that we have now about one-sixth of our original virgin timber left, and that 
that is being cut at a rate that will completely exhaust it in 25 years, and that 
contains about three-fourths of our standing . stumpage. You see, you do not 
have to wait until an absolute necessity like lumber is gone before the prices 
rise. 

The Chairman. By proper regulation that could be conserved, could it? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. We could very much modify the severity of the coming timber 
shortage if that were properly handled. 

The Chairman. What is your idea about encouraging private owners? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. I think everything that could be done in that direction is 
good, and I think the experience of the world is perfectly clear, that in most 
of the forest areas nothing but mandatory legislation will do any good. 

The Chairman. How about the nonproducing timber States? Can they be 
encouraged, and if so, in what way? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. Yes ; but there will never be much timber produced in the great 
agricultural States, like Iowa, for instance. The land in those States is too 
valuable for other purposes. 

The Chairman. Well, it w^ould not take very much of the 6,000,000 farms if 
it were gone into generally? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. Well, the average consumption of lumber on the farms in the 
United States is, I understand, about 2,000 feet a year. It takes quite a lot 
of wood to produce 2,000 feet a year. 

The Chairman. That is the average per farm that is being grown ? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. No; being used. 

The Chairman. Have you an estimate of the amount that is grown? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. In the United States? 

The Chairman. Yes ; on farm wood lots. 

Mr. PicHOT. No ; I do not know that. 

Mr. PuRNELL. Would you advocate, Mr. Pinchot, the Federal Government 
doing any part of the replanting of privately owned lands? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. I advocate the encouragement of planting, 

Mr. PuRNELL. What about the Government actually assuming any of the ex- 
pense? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. I should say that the Federal Government, except in the 
matter of furnishing planting material — and that only in full cooperation with 
the States — ought not to bear any of the expense of replanting privately owned 
timberlands. 

The Chairman. You spoke a little while ago with reference to the- tax ex- 
emption in Pennsylvania. Has that encouraged the growing of timber in Penn- 
sylvania? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. Practically not at all. 

The Chairman. Do you not believe that that policy would encourage the 
growing of timber in general? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. It has been tried in a great many cases. 

The Chairman. We tried it in Iowa, with wonderful success, but the law 
was repealed. 

Mr. PiNCHOT. The total amount of timber that is produced in those ways is 
infinitesimal, or very small, compared with the gigantic demands of the country. 
That is the trouble. 

The Chairman. But suppose the legislature should pass a law allowing 
each farmer an exemption of $100 an acre for five years. Would not that give 
encouragement? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. Yes; I think it would — it might. 

Mr. AswEix. Could the Federal Government pass it? 

The Chairman. Our State did pass it. 

90442— 22— SER k 14 
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Mr. TiNCHSB. They worked that very cunningly in Iowa; they got them to 
plant the trees, and then repealed the law. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KiNCHELOB. Mr. Chairman, if it was such a great success, how did they 
come to repeal the law? 

The Chairman. The legislature did that; I believe it a mistake, it stopped 
the planting of trees. 

Mr. GEatNERD. Mr. Pinohot, my thought with regard to the replanting of 
trees is this, that either the Federal Government ought to replant these trees 
on national forests, that is on lands acquired for that purpose, or assist in any 
States that have acquired large tracts of land; that in that way the Federal 
assistance should be given. 

Mr. PiNCHOT. Exactly. 

Mr. Gebnerd. In other words, that in proportion to the number of acres 
that the State acquired Federal- aid ought to be given to that particular State 
that is engaged in this reforestation. That is very much along the same line 
as the Roach bill, which was passed here recently, providing that aid should 
be given in proportion to the number of improved highways. 

Mr. PiNCHOT. The distribution of it inside the State, I think, ought to be 
controlled by the State. 

Mr. Gebnerd. Would not that be of greater benefit to the future develop- 
ment of the timber resources of the country than to encourage planting by 
private individuals? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. I think both ought to be done. 

Mr. Gernerd. Yes; but I am speaking now of giving Federal aid to the pri- 
vate individual. 

Mr. PiNCHOT. I want to make that very clear. The reforestation of privately 
owned land ought to be taken part in, in my judgment, by either the State or 
the National Government, only to the extent of furnishing free tree material. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. And tax exemption? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. And tax exemption, so far as that is valuable ; although I have 
very largely lost faith in the remission of taxation as a method of securing 
new timber growth. I do not think anything except mandatory legislation 
will have any real effect. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. To me the tax feature is very important. If 
a man has timber on his land, very likely during his lifetime he wiir get 
nothing out of it, and every year as the land is improved it is subject to a 
higher taxation. It seems to me that would discourage the private individual 
from growing anything. 

Mr. Pinchot. I do not want you to misunderstand me. I believe it is a good 
thing to do, but I do not believe it will bear any very important part in the 
solution of the general problems. I think we ought to try it and give it every 
chance, but it has been tried a great many times and it has never produced any 
really imi)ortant results. 

The Chairman. If it would result in growing as much as one acre more on 
each of the 6,000,000 farms it would be a good thing? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. It would be a good thing. 

The Chairman. And it would place the lumber close to the door of the 
consumer. 

Mr. PiNCHOT. It would be a good thing, but by itself it is not the solution, 
in my judgment. 

Mr. Kincheloe. Is it not your judgment that, in comparison with the im- 
I^ortance of the rehabilitation of these forests on the lands owned by the Gov- 
ernment and by the States, the perpetuation of them on privae lands is a mere 
bagatelle? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. The big thing with the privately owned timber lands, and the 
only really effective thing in my judgment, will be mandatory legislation. 

Mr. Kincheloe. You say you think a 5-cent tax would make the adminis- 
tration of that law self-sustaining. Would it take a swarm of Federal Gov- 
ernment officers to go around all over the country to see that it is enforced? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. No. In the first place, the Capper bill specifically eliminates 
all the farm wood lots. In the second place, they have already a competent 
administration in the United States Forest Service, with branches in the tim- 
bered regions where most of the work would be done, which are perfectly 
capable of doing t^e work. 

Mr. Kincheloe. You do not think it would be necessary to Increase the 
force? 
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Mr. PiNCHOT. Possibly it might be necessary to increase the force somewhat, 
but not, in my judgment, beyond the production of the tax. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Generally speaking, as far as your knowledge 
extends, lands that have been in forest will reseed themselves? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. Generally speaking, if yod keep the fire out. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Of course, you are assuming that fire protec- 
tion is absolutely necessary? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. Yes. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. With every burning over the virtue of the soil 
is destroyed and the lands become worthless? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. The lands become worthless. You must remember, of course, 
that that differs very much in different parts of the country. Forest reproduc- 
tion in a semiarid region is vastly more difficult than in a wet region. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. In great areas in the State of Michigan where 
the pine was removed oak came up. In many places very little pine springs up. 
jK) you find that in other parts of the country? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. Yes ; it is very common. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. That some other kind of timber conies up? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. Yes. 

:Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. There is another matter I want to ask you 
about. We are speaking of buying lands for reforestation, and the general 
expression is that lands should be acquired that are not suitable for agriculture 
but are suitable for forests. As far as my personal knowledge extends, the 
hardwoods, which are essential — we must have that kind of timber in large 
quantities — ^grow on heavy lands that are altogether suitable for agriculture. 
Generally speak'ng, in the State of Michigan the lighter woods— pine, hemlock, 
and so on — grew on the lighter lands, not so good for agriculture, although 
some of it is very good; and, almost without exception, the heavier woods 
grew on good heavy land, very good, indeed, for agriculture. 

Now, it would be necessary for us to supply the hardwoods the same as the 
softwoods if we are going to reestablish the timber supply; and it will be 
necessary for us to acquire a lot of those former hardwood lands at very high 
prices, and we would not be able entirely to follow the policy that lands not 
suitable at all for agriculture should be taken. Would not that be true? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. That is true. There would be places where it would be desir- 
able to ra'se timber on land that could be farmed. But the general principle 
I think holds. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. The acquiring of that land would take a very 
preat deal of money, would it not? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. I do not think the acquisition of all the land that is necessary 
is the solution, Mr. McLaughlin. I thnk that the solution is to require the 
timber-land owner to keep his land productive. I do not think the Government 
can buy all the land that is needed to produce the timber that the people of 
tirs country have got to have. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Would you then require the man who owned 
hardwood land, which land ^'s highly productive from an agricultural stand- 
point after the timber is removed, to keep his land producing timber? 

:Mr. PiNCHOT. I would say, just as I said a moment ago, that there would be 
<»ccasional cases where the poorer quality of agricultural land ought to be 
kept in trees. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Of course, in a mountainous country or very 
rough country not suitable for agriculture, where the hardwood timber grew, 
land might be acquired at a small price, or it might be reasonable to require 
the owner to continue the forestry policy ; but where other lands are desired ft 
irould be a hardship on the owner to compel him to keep on reforesting, and if 
the Government could acquire them, it would cost a great deal of money. You 
pould not acquire that land at anything like the price at which land has been 
aequ'red in the mountainous country. 

Mr. PiNCHOT. The great bulk of the hardwood lumber would necessarily be 
raised in the mountains on land of nonagricultural character. It is true that 
all the way from Pennsylvania south to Georgia there are very large areas of 
land which grow nothing nmch but hardwood which are unavailable for agri- 
culture. In this whole matter you have got to grow the different kinds of tim- 
ber where they can best be grown and with the least interference with other 
improvements, such as agriculture. And the reason why we will never get in 
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Iowa or Kansas large enough supplies of timber for the use of the people there 
is that the land is too valuable to be put to earning 2 or 3 or 4 per cent under 
forest. 

Mr. McLavghlin of Michigan. You have an intimate knowledge of the na- 
tional of rests. Are ther not .still larfTP areas within the boundaries of tlie 
national forests on which reforestation is not carried on extensively? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. There are. 

Mr. McLaughun of Michigan. Very large areas in the aggregate? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. I made that statement yesterday. I tliought I 
was right in making it, but the gentleman who had the floor at the time differed 
with me. He said there was very, very little area within the national forests 
that could be used for replanting. 

Mr. i*iNCH0T. That is not my experience. I have seen a great deal of land 
in the national forests that could be used for replanting. It may be that the 
larger part of that land has been cut out since I ceased to be GoveAiment 
forester, but in my day there were very large areas which required reforestation. 
Col. Greeley wouhl be able to answer that question better than I can. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. What do you think of the idea that has been 
advanced, so the newspapers say, by a gentleman very high in the councils of 
the Nation at the present time, that all the national forests should be turned 
over to the Interior Department? [Laughter.] 

Mr. PiNCHOT. What I think about that, Mr. McLaughlin, is not fit to print. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Do you think it would be a better forest policy 
to have it under the Interior Department than under the Department of Agricul- 
ture? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. I do not. I would like to testify on that subject very much ; that 
is close to my heart. 

Mr. TiNCHEX. We will give you a chance. I have a bill here to take a few 
things away from the Department of the Interior and the Department of Com- 
merce and transfer them to the Department of Agriculture. We will call you 
as a witness. 

Mr. PiNCHOT. I wish you would. I would like to say that is a sound bill; 
I have read it. 

Mr. Gernerd, The other day I heard it stated that about 20,000,000 acres a 
year are devastated by forest fires. Am I correct, Col. Greeley? 

Mr. Greeley. About eight to ten million acres a year. 

Mr. Gernerd. Are devastated by forest fires? 

Mr. Greeley. Yes. 

Mr. Geknerd. AVhat did you say it would cost to prevent those fires? 

Mr. Greeley. I said that sufficient fire protection for the whole country could 
probably be brought about for eight or nine million dollars a year — the total 
expenditure from all sources. National, State, and private. 

Mr, Gernerd. I just wanted to refresh my memory on that subject. 

Do you not think that from an insurance standpoint — I mean, from the stand- 
point of preserving our own rights — we ought to provide a fund suflicient to 
stamp out so far as practicable all forest fires? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. I think we ought to expend steadily increasing amounts for 
suppressing forest fires, unttil we can get a public sentiment created all over 
the NatioD that will itself pretty well take care of the matter. Forest-tire pro- 
tection is not only a mater of spending money; it is a matter of getting the 
people to think right about it. 

Mr. Gernerd. I know about that ; I have that right in my own country, and 
I find the most effective fellows are the game wardens and the fellows that are 
interested in game. They are the ones that are helping to fight the forest fires 
in our State. 

Mr. Kincheloe. Would not the mountain regions of Virginia, West Virginia, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and North Carolina be a great field for the rehabilitation 
of the hardwood forests? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. Yes. 

Mr. Kincheloe. Those mountains are really very fertile? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. Yes.; but yet not suitable for agriculture. 

Mr. Chairman, may I say a word about the matter of the proposed transfer 
of the national forests? 

The Chairman. Why, certainly. 
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Mr. PiNCHOT. I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that there is absolutely not 
a single, sound reason of any sort for this proposed transfer. The proposition 
is based on a complete misunderstanding of what the object of the national 
forests is, and nothing but evil could come out of it. I am speaking now not 
merely as a man interested in national forestry, but as a man interested in 
State forestry. The State Forest Commission of Pennsyhania passed very 
strong resolutions against this proposed transfer, because we are interested 
in having the national forest work go on in a vigorous and intelligent way. 
The Interior Department knows nothing about forestry and has not the proper 
mental attitude to deal with forest questions. 

The Chaibman. The proposition is not given verj' serious consideration by 
anybody, is it? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. It was given very serious consideration, I understand, Mr. 
Chairmsfn. And while I do not want to take up your time 

Tlie Chairman. I have understood that it was considered rather as a joke. 

Mr. PiNCHOT. If that is true I am delighted, but there has been no propo- 
sition come up for a good while that was so thoroughly dangerous to the 
progress of forestry in the United States as this proposed transfer. The 
Interior Department, as I have said, is a real estate agent, and this amounts 
to the proposition of letting a real estate agent run the farm. 

Mr. As WELL. Was that recommendation made by Brig. Gen. Sawyer? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. No ; it was made by Secretary Fall. 

The Chairman. Do you mean to say that the public lands should be trans- 
ferred to the Forest Service, under the Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. Should be transferred to the Department of Agriculture? 

The Chairman. Yes ; the Forest Service in the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. PiNCHOT. The control of the public lands is, of course, an agricultural 
matter and should be in the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. TiNCHER. What do you say about transferring the other public lands 
to the Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. The public-land question is an agricultural question mainly; 
it is a question of the use of land for production. 

Mr. TiNCHER. Some newspaper article that I read stated that they were going 
to transfer the national forest to the Department of the Interior, or that 
there was talk of that, and also that they were going to take some work away 
from the Department of Agriculture, such as the Bureau of Markets, etc. 
I am firmly of the opinion, whether it is meant as a joke or not, that H. R. 
9599 or something of that nature should be passed. 

Mr. Jacoway. What is that bill? 

Mr. TiNCHER. That is my bill [Reading:] 

" That in addition to the authority heretofore given to administer the activi- 
ties of the Department of Agriculture, the Secretary of the Department of Agri- 
culture shall, from and after July 1, 1922, execute or cause to be executed all 
laws, parts of laws, powers, duties, or functions affecting the public lands or 
reservations under the control or supervision of the United States now vested 
In the Secretary of the Interior, the Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
the Director of the National Parks, the Director of the Reclamation Service, and 
the Commissioner of Imiian Affairs; and on and after July 1, 3922, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture shall execute or cause to be executed all laws, parts of 
laws,* powers, duties, or functions affecting the work of the Bureau of Fisheries 
and the Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries now in the Department of Com- 
merce." 

Don't you think those are subjects that properly come under the Department 
of Agriculture? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. I do. 

Mr. TiNCHER (reading) : "All rules and regulations made, contracts entered 
into, or permits issued under authority of any of said laws shall remain in 
force and effect until revoked, modified, or amended by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. But it is not intended by this act to grant to the Secretary any greater 
authority than was vested in any department, office, service, or bureau hereby 
transferred." 

Then, there is another little feature of the bill that I think should be treated 
w^riously ; it may not be such a joke. I rather think this will be a law before the 
Ist day of July, 1922. [Reading:] 

" That there is hereby transferred to the Department of Agriculture the cus- 
tody, control, and administration of all public lands and reservations, including 
the national parks, national monuments, abandoned military reservations, landi 
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withdrawn for reclaiuation purpoHes, Indian resenations, fishing stations, to- 
gether with any and all files and other records and all property, both expendable 
and nonexpendable, purchased for or used in the administration of the work of 
the department, office, bureau, or service hereinbefore mentioned." 

Mr. McLaughlin of Mihcigan. Do you include fish? 

Mr. TiNCHER. Yes. Is there any other department of this Government that can 
consistently claim that the administration of those laws should come under it? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. My Judjpnent is. Judge Tincher, that your bill is absolutely 
sound. Every one of those questions is an agricultural question, or a food ques- 
tion. In reply to Mr. McLaughlin, I would like to say that the Department of 
Agriculture is already handling tlie game questions that the Federal Government 
has to deal with, and it is perfectly right that fish should be included. 

Mr. TiNCHEB. I do not bring up that bill at this time for a hearing. The ques- 
tion of this transfer came in ; and as I have some very pronounced views on the 
transfer question and had introduced this bill, I simply wanted my colleagues 
on the committee to know that I am serious in thinking that that would be an 
economical and proper transfer in the reorganization plan now contemplated. 
I want to hear you on the bill at the very first opportunity. 

The CuAiBMAN. The policy advocated here seems to be to encourage the 
growth or regrowth of timber in the forests remote from the people in the 
farming centers of this coimtry. I have been trying to find out if we could not 
give a little encouragement to the people in the Middle West by bringing the 
lumber a little closer to their doors. If Congress is going to take hold of it, and 
if Congress is going to distribute large suras of money, I would like to know if 
we are likely to get any benefit out of it. 

Mr. Gebnkrd. Alnrnt as much as you have been getting out of the Roach bill. 

The Chairman. We will be permitted to pay part of the taxes, of course. 

Mr. McLai'ohun of Michigan. Mr. Pinchot just explained that the State of 
Pennsylvania is more interestetl in the timber in the State of Washington than 
the State of Washington itself is. Why is not that true as to Iowa? If we are 
going to scrap for money in each separate State, we will never get anywhere. 
• The Chairman. But the growing of the timber in the East or in the West 
does not benefit Iowa, so far as the price of lumber is concerned. With tlie 
prevailing high cost of transportation it is clear that the producer and the 
<*onsumer will have to get a little closer together. 

Now, we do not exiiect to grow timber on a large scale in Iowa, but .there are 
tlmberlands in Minnesota and Wisconsin, and as I gather it very little attention 
is to be given to the central part of the country ; practically all of the appro- 
priation is to be expended on the eastern and western coasts. In Iowa we are 
interested in getting the lumber as cheaply as possible. What encouragement 
have we? What can we expect? 

' Mr; Pin.chot. I will say this, Mr. Chairman: I would be very strongly in 
favor of encouraging timber growing in Iowa, in Michigan, and in any other place 
up to the point where it is a practical proposition and we get out of it a reason- 
able return for the money that goes in, but I realize, and I think you do, that 
it will be impossible for Iowa ever to become self-supporting in timber ; that she 
must always draw the timber from somewhere else ; and that the timber ought 
to be grown where it can be grown most cheaply. If it can be grown more 
cheaply under the heavy rainfalls of the Puget Sound region, for instance, thau 
it can be grown in Iowa or in Nevada, it should be grown there ; but the w^hole 
Nation, so far as its land is more valuable for timber growing than for any 
other purpose, ought to have that land put to that purpose ; and with the best 
we can possibly do we are going to be short anyhow. 

The Chairman. It is not necessary to grow all the lumber in Iowa ; grow it in 
Minnesota. Michigan, and Wisconsin. If so. that brings it that much closer to 
us. What can we expect? What is your idea about Michigan, Minnesota, and 
Wisconsin and the Central States? What can be done? 

Mr. Pinchot. In the first place, forest devastation ought to be stopped ; that 
is, the extension of this man-made desert ought to be put an end to by tlie 
passage of mandatory legislation, as I have said a dozen times. In the second 
place, money ought to be appropriated by the Federal Government to encourage 
its States to stop forest fires, to plant more trees, and, so far as it may be wise, 
buy more national forests in those States. 

The Chairman. In your opinion, then, mandatory legislation is absolutely 

necessary? 

Mr. Pinchot. It is absolutely indispensable. 
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Mr. Ten Eyck. But you do not believe in carrying that so far as to control 
the wood lots on the farms? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. Absolutely not; only commercially owned timberlands. 

Mr. jAcowAY. This has been suggested. You can take the lumber from the 
Oregon forests, put it on ships, and go down the Pacific coast, through th€ 
Panama Canal, and up to New York, and then reship it to Chicago, and by 
that means of cheap water transportation Chicago can compete with any of 
the mills within a radius of 300 or 400 miles. 

Mr. PiNCHOT. I am not familiar with prices at all. 

Mr. jACowAY. I say, I have heard that is true. Do you know whether or 
not it is? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. I do not. But I do know that the anthracite mines in Penn- 
sylvania are already using Oregon timber. 

Mr. As WELL. I am not quite clear on one point. Do you believe that there 
should be mandatory legislation on the question of reforestation specifically? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. I believe that it should be made mandatory upon the private 
owners of commercial timberlands to keep those lands growing trees when 
they are not more valuable for agriculture. 

Mr. As WELL. Well, those that have already been cut — do you believe in man- 
datory legislation for the reforestation of the lands that have already been 
cut — in Pennsylvania, for example? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. No; I do not think that is an essential thing, except in this 
interpretation. After a while there will come legislation putting upon the 
owner of timberlands the responsibility for keeping fire out, or for fighting it 
properly, but those will be State laws. 

Mr. AswELL. As I understand you, you are in favor of mandatory legisla- 
tion affecting those States that have standing timber, but not in favor of 
mandatory legislation affecting those cut-over lands at the present time? 

Mr. PINCHOT. That is exactly it. 

Mr. AswELL. Then you would take the States that have timber and throttle 
them and make them continue as timberlands, regardless of their agricultural 
character? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. Oh, not at all. I would be very careful to see that only those 
lands more suitable for growing timber than for any other purpose were kept 
growing timber. 

Let me give you an illustration. Pennsylvania has got the only anthracite 
coal in the country. A few years ago, when there was a threat to close down 
the Pennsylvania mines, it was not the State of Pennsylvania that took hold 
of that matter; it was the National Government, because it was realized at 
once that the supply of anthracite coal, although it all came out of one State, 
was a national matter and could only be handled by the National Government. 
So I think this timber jnatter is a national matter. 

Mr. Clarke. Is there not an anthracite deposit in Arkansas? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. I never heard of it ; peThaps there is. 

Mr. jAcowAY. There is a fine one, within 4 miles of my town. 

Mr. PiNCHOT. Perhaps I can escape by saying it was not known in 1902. 

Mr. Clabks. Oh, I can tell you it was known in 1902. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. If I understand your position, Mr. Pinchot, you are not in 
favor of the Snell bill, because of the impracticability of it, as you have il- 
lustrated it? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. I do not believe in sections 1 and 2 of the Snell bill. 

Mr. Clabke. You do not believe you can get the necessary cooperation? Is 
that the idea? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. I do not believe Congress would pass the bill, and if it did 
pass the bill I do not believe the States would pass their legislation. In other 
words, I do not think the bill would pass, and if it did, I do not think it would 
work. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. You do not think the legislatures in the States where the 
timber is would pass it? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. I do not ; no. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. You say you are against sections 1 and 2. As I understood 
you a while ago, you do not think it is necessary, under section 3, to appropriate 
this $3,000,000 for this survey either? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. Not before a national forest policy is enacted. I think the 
purpose of the proposed survey is excellent, but I think to delay enacting a 
national forest policy until that survey has been made Is unnecessary. 
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Mr. Jaoowat* In the State of Arkansas and In many other States there is 
a forest reserve. Now, wherever you find a forest reserve In a State, that 
State is eartying a burden, is it not? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. In a sense; yes. 

Mr. JAOOWAT. There are no taxes that can come from that land that is in 
the forest reserve, and, as a result, they have fewer good roads, they have 
fewer churches, they have fewer school houses, they have fewer home builder s,^ 
and home makers, because they can not homestead it. Now, how are you 
going to equalize that burden that the State of Arkansas and other States 
are carrying so that they will get a commensurate benefit? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. That has already been provided for, I think, in this way — 
is It 25 per cent, now, of the gross receipts that the States get? 

Mr. Jagoway. Oh, that does not begin to touch it. 

Mr. PiNCHOT. It does not begin to touch it now, but ultimately 25 per cent 
of the gross receipts from that land will far exceed anything you could pos- 
sibly hope to get from taxes on the same land. 

Mr. Jaoowat. You are wrong there. You take this same area in the State 
of Arkansas where there have been homes built upon it, and you get infinitely 
more taxes for good roads, for education, for schools, and churches than you 
do in the amount of money that the Government gives you back on the forest. 

Mr. PiNCHOT. You do now. 

Mr. Jacoway. I say, the record is against you. 

Mr. PiNCHOT. There is no record, because the future has not come yet 

Mr. Jacoway. You can only judge the future by the past in a matter of tlii^ 
kind. You take a million acres or half a million acres in the State of Arkan- 
sas. Those taxes now go in part to good roads, part to churches, part to school- 
houses, and so on. Then you take the same amount of land in these forest 
reserves, and you find scattering schoolhouses, scattering churches, impassable 
roads. That is a burden that the State of Arkansas is carrying, and there 
must be some commensurate benefit given back to those States. 

Mr. PiNCHOT. Ijet me call your attention to this, that the character of the 
land in the two places is not the same. The land that is in the national forest 
in Arkansas, if it is fitted for agriculture, ought to go, and will go, to agricul- 
tural development ; it will be thrown out of the national forest. 

Mr. Jacoway. But if you do that, a man would have to set aside 40 acres 
here and 80 acres there, and by the time he has fenced that land he would 
have more in fences than the land would be worth. 

Mr. PiNCHOT. That would depend upon the character of the land. The fact 
that you have 40 acres here fit for agriculture and 80 acres there not fit for 
agriculture is the fault of the land ; it is not the fault of the law. 

Mr. Jacoway. You can not reflect on the character of the land in Arkansas, 
because when I go up through New York and see them cultivating farms that 
are on a slope of 45 degrees — ^and they, are doing the same thing in Pennsyl- 
vania — you would think they had to have goats to cultivate them. Compared 
with tliat, you can put under cultivation every foot of land in Arkansas. 

Mr. PiNCHOT. It may be you can ; I do not know. 

Mr. Jacoway. And thousands of acres of that land are in the forest reserve 

to-day. 

Mr. PiNCHOT. You people in Arkansas are going to be infinitely better off 
because those national forests are created than if they were not. You are 
going to get more roads built through there eventually by the National Gov- 
ernment. What is the appropriation now. Col. Greeley? 

Mr. Gbeeley. $12,000,000 for the next two years. 

Mr. PiNCHOT. $12,000,000 for roads in the national forests. You will be 
vei-y glad before you are as gray as I am that you have got those national 

forests. 

Mr. Jacoway. How much of that are we going to get? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. I do not know ; I am not administering the fund. 

Mr Jacoway. There will not be enough to hold an inquest over. 

Mr PiNCHOT. The history of the thing all over the world is that when land 
that is more valuable for growing trees than for agriculture is kept in trees ; 
it is enormously to the benefit of the community, and you are going to have 
just exactly the same situation that Mr. Haugen was talking about; you are 
going to have your timber grown at home. The whole story of civilization — 
assuming that this land ought to be under forests— is to the effect that it is: 
a mighty good thing for the people who live in the neighborhood. 
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Mr. Jacoway. I hope you are right about that. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. I want to get your idea further about this bill. Tou say you 
do not think that under section 3 that money ought to be appropriated until 
the policy is established? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. No. I said I did not think we ought to wait to establish a 
policy until after that investigation had been made. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Do you think we ought to appropriate this $3,000,000 to 
make this investigation now? 

^Ir. PiNCHOT. I think the investigation is an excellent thing. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Can we not get most of the information from the State for- 
esters in the various States anyhow? Is not that information available? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. My general idea about that is that an investigation of that kind 
is a good thing, but not essential. 

Mr. TiNCHEB. Mr. Chairman, before we adjourn, I have a letter here that the 
members of the committee have already read. It has been suggested that I 
put it in the record. 

The Chairman. Without objection, that may be done. 

(The letter referred to is here printed in full, as follows:) 

National Board of Farm Organizations, 

Washington, D. C. January 11, 1922. 
Hon. J. N. Tincher, 

House Committee on Agriculture, 

House of Representatives, 

My Dear Mr. Tincher : You have been kind enough to ask for my views on the 
Snell bill (H. R. 129) hearings now in progress before the Committee on Agri- 
culture. Speaking as president of the National Farmers' Union, I am opposed 
to this bill. 

In the first place, the farm people of the United States use more than half 
of the wood consumed in America. For that reason th^ir interest in such a 
measure as this is larger than any and all other interests put together. 

In the second place, most of the farmers, which includes something like two- 
fifths of all our people, depend already for the lumber and wood it takes to 
grow the crops to feed this Nation on wood and lumber imported from outside 
the State in which they live. They believe, therefore, that this is not a State 
question, but a Nation-wide question. 

In the third place, the Snell bill, as I read it, looks upon this as a State 
issue and not a national issue, by putting up to the legislatures of the States 
that still have lumber to sell the question whether the people who live in the 
States where lumber is scarce shall have any lumber at alL 

I understand that under the Snell bill farmers' wood lots would be sub- 
ject to regulation equally with large lumber tracts. This is bad, for two 
reasons. It would cost too much to look after 6,000,000 farms, and anyway wood 
lots are not being destroyed like the lumber woods. They are the safest of 
all woods in private ownership. 

I understand that this bill is being pressed by the lumber interests. That 
fact in itself is not a recommendation to the people I represent. The lumber 
interests destroyed our forests. They are just an Interest, one out of many, 
but the farmers are the largest part or division of our whole people. 

As a representative of farmers and farm organizations in all parts of the 
United States, I desire to register my protest against the Snell bill as being 
dangerous to the farmers of America, who can not grow crops without wood. 
I do not see how any man who represents farmers could take any other point 
of view. This is a nation-wide question, and the farmers will, of course, 
demand that their interest be protected by handling it as such. 
Very truly, yours, 

C. S. Barrett. 

(Thereupon, at 12.15 o'clock p. m., a recess was taken until 1.30 o'clock 
p. m.) 

AFTER recess. 

The committee reassembled at 2 o'clock p. m., pursuant to recess. 
The Chairman. The committee will come to order. You may proceed, Mr. 
Pratt 
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STATEMENT OF COL. JOSEPH HTBE FBATT, DIBEGTOB NOBTH 
CAJEtOLINA GEOLOGICAL AND ECONOMIC SUBVET, CHAPEL HILL, 
N. C. 

Col. Pratt. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I want to saj^ 
at the beginning that I am not a forester, but I am the director of the geological 
and economic survey, in which is lo(*ate(l in North Carolina the forestry divi- 
sion which does have charge of forestry work, and the forester of the State 
is under the supervision of the director of the survey. But I am speaking 
largely from the executive side rather than from the forester's standpoint. 

I want to preface my remarks by stating that I believe we are facing a really 
much bigger problem when we speak of forestry than most of us realize. We 
have been considering it largely from the standpoint of a future supply of 
timber, for the protection of the headwaters of navigable streams, but I want 
to go one st^ further and make the statement that the very life of this 
Nation depends uiwn maintaining a certain percentage of area of this country 
in forests; that if we should absolutely denude all the land of forests the 
Nation itself would begin to decay. So it is a much broader problem than we 
at first perhaps had even thought or considered. 

In regard to the questions that have been coming up before this committee, 
I want to say, first, in regard to the question of finally realizing what we 
want for forestrty, I am firmly convinced that we must have Federal or na- 
tional control or, in other words, mandatory laws in regard to the devastation 
of our forests, and without going into any detailed discussion of sections 1 
and 2, I Just want to make this statement, which will answer one of the ques- 
tions that was raised this morning. We have taken up and discussed in 
North Carolina the question of the State's regulating the cut of timber, how 
the slash shall be left, and the condition in which the ground shall be left. 
In other words, passing legislation relating to lumbering in North Carolina — 
and many of our lumbermen that we took this up with^ were not antagonistic 
to the question of legislation, but they did not consider it was fair for North 
Carolina to pass such legislation and thus make their cost of lumbering much 
greater, or to a certain extent greater, than in Tennessee, for example, a 
competitive State, or northern Georgia, Virginia, or Kentucky; and they felt 
that national legislation or Federal control was absolutely necessary. 

Mr. Jacoway. Right thjere — you say that it is your idea that we ought to 
have Federal mandatory legislation? 

Col. Pratt. I do, sir. 

Mr. Jacoway. In a concise way, can you state what ought to be the provi- 
sions of that law to make it mandatory? What kind of a law would you draw? 

Col. Pratt. I do not think I can say It much better than that I am in ac- 
cord with practically all that was said this morning in regard to the manda- 
tory legislation whichi was discussed. 

Mr. Jacoway. You would adopt the testimony of Mr. Pinchot, then, as your 
testimony? 

Col. Pratt. Almost entirely ; yes, sir. I want to take up, however, par- 
ticularly, the cooperative work of the Forest Service, such as is mentioned 
in sections 3, 4, 5, and 6. and the balance of the bill that has been under con- 
sideration here. 

While North Carolina is not making and has not made large appropriations 
for forestry' work, it h^s tried in every way to cooperate with the Forest 
Service. In regard to the prevention of forest fires under the Weeks law, 
North Carolina is one of the cooperating States. I might state right here 
that North Carolina is one of the 15 States that are exporting lumber, and I 
might as well bring right in here that our Imports of lumber and our exports 
of lumber are coming pretty near to equalizing each other, so it is not going 
to be long before North Carolina nuiy not be one of the exporting States unless 
certain conditions are changed in the State. 

Taking up the sections of the bill, I would like to mention first section 3, 
in regard to the question that has been discussed considerably — the survey 
or inventory of the timber resources of the countrty. North Carolina through 
its forest division has been making a timber inventory or survey of the State, 
and the question was asked could the State forester or the forestry division 
furnish to the forester of the Forest Service information in regard to such a 
survey? I will state they could do it if the State had made such a survey. 
North Carolina has been working for eight years on that survey, and has 
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thus far completed 57 of the 100 counties. Now, the reason we have not 
progressed any faster is because we have not had the money necessary to 
make such a survey, so we are slowly accumulating that knowledge. 

While I believe that such a survey is of value and is necessary in the end 
in connection with the forestrty work, it is not necessary at the beginning in 
shaping a Federal policy, but I believe as we begin to work out the details that 
such a survey is valuable and should be made. In North Carolina such a 
survey has been of value in enabling the State in going before our State 
legislature to present the matter more in detail, and while the figures are 
not accurate they are worth more than a guess. We have been able to give 
information and answer the questions of the committee in our State legis- 
lature in regard to the timber resources better than we could have done with- 
out the survey. It has been of value to us in shaping our policy of work in 
North Carolina. 

The Thatrman. Tell us about the expenditures you are making in your 
survey ? 

Col. Pratt. The survey we have been making in our State, I say, is not accu- 
rate, but it does give us Information of value. It has cost us approximately 
$400 per county, and in the end it will cost us between $40,000 and $50,000 
to make that survey. 

The Chairman. And what is the number of acres In each county ? Have you 
■estimated it by acres? 

Col. Pratt. We have got in the State approximately 51,000,000 acres, of which 
we estimate between 19,000,000 and 20,000,000 acres are forest land. 

The Chairman. Can you give us an estimate of the cost per acre or per 
thousand feet? 

Col, Pratt. The counties will vaiy from probably 130,000 to about 300,000 
-acres — that is, the total area of the counties. 

The Chairman. How complete is your survey in these 57 counties? Is is 
■quite accurate ? 

Col. Pratt. No; I do not pretend it is an accurate survey. 

The Chairman. I was trying to estimate the cost of the whole system. 

Col. Pratt. But I state that the figures we were able to get are not accurate. 
Perhaps the best way to Illustrate that is this: We have estimated that we 
have 34,000,000,000 feet of timber in North Carolina. Now, we may be anywhere 
from three to five billion feet out of the way, but I do not think it is as great 
as that. 

The Chairman. How were those figures ascertained, by cruises? 

Col. Pratt. We put two men in a county. They will stay from 10 days to 
2 weeks or a month, according to the size of the county. They will ride and 
drive and walk through the different forested areas and estimate on perhaps 
certain small areas more accurately than they do on others. 

The Chairman. How are the estimates made, by counting the trees, by cruis- 
ing, or how? 

Col. Pratt. I will ask Mr. Holmes if he will give it exactly, as he did part 
of that work. 

Mr. Holmes. Mr. Chairman, it was made largely by ocular estimate and from 
consulting landowners and lumbermen who had been operating in the county ; 
not by actual measurements by the man investigating. 

The Chairman. You did not proceed as in tlie Forest Service, then, to meas- 
ure or to count the trees in a certain area? 

Mr. Holmes. No, sir. 

The Chairman. And estimate the balance. 

Mr. Holmes. In the State work? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Holmes. It was done by foresters, but tliey investigated and also in- 
<iuired. They walked through certain areas, but largely they drove and rode 
along where there were roads and trails. But they made their own ocular esti- 
mates and then balanced it by information from those who were familiar with 
the conditions in that county. 

The Chairman. But no actual cruising was done? 

Mr. Holmes. Some actual cruising was done ; yes. 

Col. Pratt. Some, but not a great deal. But what I was trying to bring 
out, Mr. Chairman, was that even that type of survey has been of value in 
enabling us to give to our State legislature information that was more than 
simply a guess as to whether we had 20,000,000,000 or 50.000,000,000 or 
100,000,000,000 feet 
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The Chairman. AVell, it is n fairly accurate estimate? 

Col. Pratt. It Is a fairly accurate estimate, ami was well worth while. I anL 
trying to bring out tliat I do Iwlieve that such a survey as is reconmiended ia 
sec*tion 3 is worth while and is valuable and is neede<I. 

In regard to forest fire protection cooperation, that has been of inestimable 
value to us in North CarcUina. We have been coojieratiug under the Weeks^ 
law to a limited extent, I tliink, ever since the Weeks law was passed, and this 
year we got more cooi)eration than we ever had before. 

One phase of our cooperation which I think may be of interest to this com- 
mittee — and it is right in line with the acciuisition of national forests — in work- 
ing out our areas we are this year trying to include within the State boundary 
of protecte<l laml all of the 340,000 acres that are in the National forests, so 
that we in the State work have on one side of our area the protected boundary 
of tlie national forests, and they in turn get a State boundary as one of their 
bbundaries of protected area, making it a mutually cooi)erative way of pro- 
tecting, for we haven't money enough to try to protect the whole State. 

We have gone one step further. Our counties are cooperating with us in 
the forest tire work and are making appropriations to the State department 
with which to prevent forest fires 'within their respective counties. 

Mr. Jacoway. Is that done by the county authorities? 

Col. Pratt. That is done by the county commissioners. We have a law in 
North Carolinia authorizing any county in the State that desires, through its 
governing board, which is the c-ounty commissioners, to appropriate such sums 
as they may deem necessary to cooperate with the State in the protection of 
their forests from fire. Any county in the State can cooperate with the State 
geological ami economic survey in the protection of its forests from fire. 

There are several lumber companies that are cooperating also with the 
county and the State in the protection of their forests from fire. As our ap- 
propriation is limite<l we could not cover the whole State, so we first picked 
out areas for protection that we considered most needed it, and those are in 
the western part of the State. 

In regard to the question of reforestation I would like to say just a word or 
two. In North Carolina if we can prevent forest fires or keep down forest 
fires we have little or no trouble in reforestation. Our forests will naturally 
reforest themselves. Even our cut-over lands will come back if w^e will keep 
out the forest fires. North Carolina is so situated in connection with its cut- 
over lands and its forests that we will have to do but very little actual planting 
to bring back the greater portion of the area into forests, and the main thing 
is to keep out the forest fire. 

The other section that I want to take up briefly is that in regard to the ap- 
propriation for the experimental stations, such as have been established in the 
last few years. There is one that has recently been established in the southern 
Appalachian region. I believe those stations of the Forest Service are doing^ 
a splendid work and a great deal of good in working out the problems in con- 
nection with the utilization of wood, the problems in connection w^th the growth 
of the various timber trees in the forest. 

The Chairman'. Do they study the utilization of the wood there also? 

Col. Pratt. No; not at our station. The one at Madison, Wis., does. Xliat 
is the only one that I know of that does that. But that is one of the perma- 
nent stations. 

The Chairman. It is not suggested now^ to build stations like the one we have 
at Madison anywhere? 

Col. Pratt. No, sir; like the one you have at Asheville, the southern Appa- 
lachian station, and the one you have at New Orleans, in the extreme southern 
field. 

The Chairman. That is for the growing of trees. 

Col. Pratt. Yes ; that is for the growing of trees. I mentioned wood utiliza- 
tion for that is one phase of the work of the Madison, Wis., station. 

In regard to the nurseries and seed trees, I am very much in favor of coopera- 
tion, but I think there again it may come in with the State and Federal Govern- 
ment in providing seed trees or trees for reforestation, although North Carolina 
itself, as a State» does not need a great deal of such assistance. 

In closing I want to mention just briefly the question of the acquisition of 
additional lands for national forests. I stated that in North Carolina the 
Government has taken over approximately 340,000 acres. We would like to see 
the Government take over, if they thought best, 1,000,000 acres. 
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Mr. McLaughmn of Michigan. You mean 340,000 acres. 

Col. Pbatt. Yes ; 340,000. I would like to see them take over 1,000,000 acres 
of the land that has been and is under consideration in North Carolina. We 
feel that it is a big asset to the State, the Government taking over those lands 
In national forests ; that it is protecting in a way that the State could not do 
now and might not be able to do for years to come, the navigable streams of 
the whole southern Appalachian region; that it is perpetuating the forested 
area of the southern Appalachian region, and that in the end North Carolina 
will derive a benefit from those national forests that exceeds what we may be 
losing at the present time in regard to taxes that might be derived if those lands 
were In private ownership. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. I would like to know a little more of what is 
being done at the experiment stations in your State. You said that in a general 
way you approved section 4. Section 4 provides for conducting experiments, 
investigations, and tests in the chemical, physical and mechanical properties 
and utilization of native and foreign woods, tests of wood preservation and all 
that kind of thing. 

Col. Pkatt. I will state that the appropriation for the station at Asheville, in 
the southern Appalachian region, was $15,000 ; that we have requested and have 
petitioned through our Senators and Congressmen from North Carolina, and 
are taking it up through others, asking to have that increased to $45,000 for 
that experimental station, because we believe what was accomplished by the 
$15,000 has been of such value to that southern Appalachian region, and the 
problems that they need to consider and take up makes the expenditure of 
$45,000 well worth while for that experiment station. Now, in regard to the 
exact nature of those studies and investigations I am going to ask the privi- 
lege of requesting Mr. Holmes, our State forester, or one of our forest men, to 
answer that in detail for, you. We have been cooperating in those investiga- 
tions, such as those in regard to white cedar, juniper, and other woods, and 
I would like to call upon either Mr. Holmes or one of our forestry men to answer 
that for you. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. The section is so broad that it would permit 
any kind of investigation in experimental tests and all that ; everything that 
they are doing in Madison or even more. You would not ask for the establish- 
ment of A'arions and numerous stations of that kind, would you? 

Col. Pkatt. No, sir ; I would not. 

^Ir. McLaughlin of Michigan. That is what this section 4 provides for. 

Col. Pratt. Well, that was not my interpretation of it. My interpretation of 
that was the extension of the experiment staticms, such as we are extending at 
the present time, like the one down in the southern Appalachians. I do not 
know whether the act would permit the establishing in connection with that 
southern Appalachian station a plan^ similar to what you have at ^tadison. Wis. 

Mr. Aswell. If it is good in North Carolina would it not be good all over the 
country? 

Col. Pratt. But I do not think y(m need it all over the country, because you 
can do a great deal of work at one station and not duplicate, because I think 
there are so many problems for stations similar to the one established at Ashe- 
ville and in Louisiana that it is not necessary to do all kinds of work at the 
different experimental stations, but I do think there is a need for an extension 
of the work of the experimental stations. 

^Ir. jAcowAY. What do they do at tho.se stations? 

Col. Pratt. I will have to ask Mr. Holmes to answer that question. 

Mr. Jacoway. I thought maybe y<m knew. 

Col. Pratt. No ; I am not a forester. 

The Chairman. Are you through now with your statement? 

Col. Pratt. Yes, s'r. 

The Chairman. We thank you very much. 

We will hear Col. Craves. Kindly state your name and present position. 
Colonel. 

STATEMENT OF MB. HENRY S. GRAVES, CONSUIiTING FORESTER, 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

^Ir. Graves. My name is Henry S. Graves. I am at the present time a con- 
sulting forester in Washington. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. In the State of Washington? 

^Ir. GRA^^s. No ; Washington, D. C. I was formerly Chief Forester of the 
Forest Service. 
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Mr. McLai*ghlin of Michigan. When did you take up that office? When did 
you become CUiief Forester? 

Mr. Graves. In 1910. 

Mr, Mcl^iT.HMN of Mkiiiirau. You were the Forester, then, at the time of 
the (lassage of the Weekss Act? 

Mr. Graves. Ye^ sir. Mr. Cluiirman, 1 liave not been able to attetnd these 
hearings and to hear tlie testimony, but I assume that jou have had presented 
to you full information regarding the problem of forestry in its larger aspects 
and the magnitude of the interests involveil. Doubtless you have been informed 
that from the stand|M>int of the public interests involved in the perpetuation of 
our forests and fnuu the stundiK>tnt of the character of the forestry problem it 
is essential that there l>e a public i»artieipat:on in working it out The measure 
of that public i>articii>ation and the manner of it constitutes the principal ques- 
tion that has vausetl controversy and which has to be considered in working out 
a broad national policy. 

The accomplishments in forestry which we already have secured so far have 
been largely the result of public effort. That is very proper, because the public 
must first of all provide for the right handling of the forest properties .which it 
owns« setting an example for other owners ; and the public has the responsibility 
to take such actiim as is essential to reniove some of the obstacles in the way 
of the practii-e of forestry on private lands. Private owners in many places 
have ciH>perated with the Government and the States in these public efforts ; in 
some plaivs they luive not lent such ciK>i)eratiim. and forestry has been to that 
extent retardeil. 

You have now been told tJuit the public should go a great deal further and 
should embark on a broai] iH)Ucy which will really reach some phases of the 
forest problem which we have hanlly touched and which will make the entire 
undertaking more effei'tive ail along the line. Some of the features of public 
effort which are being advocated are primarily for public purposes, quite 
regardless of their relation to private forests. Some of these are included in 
the measure before you. 1 refer, fi>r example, to the extmsion of the national 
forests to include areas that are now in the public domain, and the extension 
through purchase. I refer also to such measures as would increase the efficiency 
of the national forest work, assistance to the States in their public work, etc. 
Some of the measures which are advocuteil primarily for public effort will 
incidentally have a very great bearing on the question of private forestry. 
Thus the public forests will have a large influence on the encouragement of 
privHte forestry iu their vicinity, throu.iih their l)eiu.ij ivnters of cooperation in 
tire protection* through demonstrations of niethtxls of forestry, and iu other 
ways. 

We propose to go still further and to work out some method by which our 
private forests can be better handleil. will be perpetuated, and will in the I0112: 
run render the service to the public which is essential. This problem of for- 
estry can not be passed up entirely to the public. Even if we have a very 
ambitious program of public forests we still have to rely very largely on i^ri- 
vate forests for our timber supplv' and fur other service of the forest. 

I presume that to-day not over .") per cent of the lumber on the market comes 
from the pubUc forests. The rest comes from private forests. As time goes 
on that ratio will change, but there always will be a considerable part of the 
wood material used by our country derived from the forests on private lands. 

While there is a gooil deal of difference of opinion as to the exact steps 
which should be taken to bring about a better practice of forestry on private 
lands^ I believe that aU are agreed that it is going to require a brmid and 
liberal policy on the part of the public to work out any comprehensive and 
practical program. 

ilr. TtNCHJEB. That is a broad and liberal and comprehensive st.itement, hut 
here is a coounittee that is confrontetl with the duty of reptwrting out legislation 
and here are the owners of private forests advocating paternalism in a sugar- 
coat^ form^ and here is every one that Is interested in forestry ami every one 
that we know are devoting their lives to th<^ study of the subject advocating 
public controL If we are going to report out legislation had we not. just as 
weir do what we thinJ^ wiU solve the situation, and not monkey with it by 
piec^neal? What is your view about comi^^xing. the miLk-and-water proposi- 
tion of voluntary cooperation on the part of the timber ^ates with the Gov- 
ernment, and having a pat^naUsm in that way, or taking over the thing as 
advocated by one of the measures and having, the regol&tloiis go out from 
Washington? 
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Mr. Graves. I was going to come to that in a moment. If I can develop my 
stiitement, I think it will answer your question. 

Mr. TiNCHEB. All right. 

Mr, Graves. I wanted to make the statement at the beginning that any com- 
prehensive program will involve a large amount of public money on the part 
of the Federal Grovernment and the States. I believe such public expenditures 
are necessary and that they are justified by the magnitude of the interests in- 
volved. But the public, in my opinion, is not going to appropriate those moneys 
unless the people have a clear understanding of the reasons why the appropria- 
tions are essential, an understanding of what public returns are expected, and 
a definite assurance that the actual results will be accomplished in practice. 

To pass more directly than I had anticipated to the point that Mr. Tincher 
brought up : I do not think the bill that you have before you gives definite as- 
surance of results. This, like other measures, calls for a large program and 
large expenditures of public money. If this plan or any other plan is to be 
adopted and if it is to have the backing of the country sufiicient to warrant the 
expenditure of large funds from the Public Treasury, the public must have the 
assurance that forestry is going to be applied on private lands to the extent 
necessary fully to safeguard the public interests. It is for that reason that 
in my opinion there should be injected into the measure an entirely different 
viewi)Oint regarding the requirements upon the private owner from that which 
appears in the language of the bill. 

I have approached this question of a national forestry policy, which includes 
the priyate forest problem, from a somewhat different angle from Mr. Pinchot 
I have approached it from the viewpoint of utilizing our machinery already in 
existence in a good many of our States, and using State authority for intro- 
ducing a sound system of taxation and similar measures, and using the State's 
police power to impose such requirements upon private owners as may be nec- 
essary to carry out an effective program. 

The plans that I worked out while I was in charge of the Forest Service are 
similar in their general framework to the bill before you. The first two sec- 
tions of the bill which relate to the private lands do not, however, give the 
assurance of the practice of forestry which would justify the large expendi- 
tures called for, or enable one to give assurance to the public that the results 
aimed at by this measure will be secured. 

Mr. As WELL. What does the bill require the private owners to do? 

Mr. Graves. The requirements, of course, differ under different conditions, 
but the point is that under the legislation as here proposed there would be a 
great many owners who would not adopt the methods which are essential for 
adequate protection and perpetuation of the forest. My idea is that all owners 
should be brought under the same system, and that that should be accomplished 
through State authority. 

Mr. AswELL. Compel them to do it through the State authoriiy? 

Mr. Graves. Through the State authority, by such requirements as may be 
necessary. Of course, they should be practical requirements; of course, they 
should be adapted to the economic conditions ; of course, they should not be im- 
practicable. But they should be eft'ective. These arc details which can be 
readily worked out in practice. 

Mr. AswELL. You would trust the State to do it, though? 

Mr. Graves. There should be regulations 

Mr. Tincher (interposing). Speaking about trusting the State to do it 

Mr. AswELL (interposing). Let him state whether he would trust the States 
to enforce regulations on private individuals rather than the Federal Govern- 
ment 

Mr. Graves. If we use the basis of this bill and if we substitute for the gen- 
eral, rather vague language in the first two sections, a really mandatory pro- 
vision, the States which fail to put into effect such provisions would also fail to 
receive the cooperation of the Government. 

Mr. As WELL. It would not get any money? 

Mr. Graves. It would not get any money. That is the only hold the Federal 
Government has, the only club, if you please, to bring the States to impose such 
regulations as would be feasii)le. 

Mr. Tincher. Then let me understand you. Under the plan there proposed 
we would hire with public money the exporting lumber States of this Nation to 
come into our fold and be regulated by our law and comply with our regula- 
tions. That is the only way that I can understand that we could put that into 
effect ; that Is, we would have to make the financial inducement to those States, 
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and to the timber owners of those States, of such a nature that they would 
come in or they would stay out 

Mr. Gbavks. It would be in the nature of a subsidy to the States, and from 
one angle you might say it is, as you express it I think, however, that a good 
many of the States are in a position, or will be very soon, to introduce such 
measures, and that it would not take long, if some of them came in, to bring 
in others. The very example of those States would carry a weight which 
would bring in others, precisely as the regulations already adopted for fire 
protection by some States have had the result of quickly bringing in other 
States. 

Mr. TiNCHEK. Well, if it is a good thing, why monkey with it that way? 
Why fool with it? W^hy riot pass a law — we have one way; the nat'onal Con- 
gress has a way — we can pass a law and enforce it through the taxing system 
and have it over with — ^have the agony over with. Why not say to them, "We 
are going to handle this matter this way. You want to be regulated ; we will 
regulate you right," [Laughter.] This is a great publ'c question. We have 
decided it now. We have had the benefit of the experience of all the men that 
have been connected with the Forestry Department of this Government in any 
capac'ty, and really there is not much difference between you gentlemen, if I 
understand you, and I think I do. You all agree that this is an important pub- 
lic question that has got to be — we have got to have legislation on it to compel, 
for the benefit of all mankind, and you all agree what these regulations prac- 
tically should be. Tou all agree upon how the national forests shoud be 
handled. Some have thought that there ought to be a little different regula- 
tions, but in the main you are together on that. Now, why fool around about 
whether some State will come in or not? If we are going to pass a law, let us 
pass one. I understand there is such a bill pending in the Senate to approach 
it- from the taxing angle and regulate the industry in that way. 

Mr. Thompson. That Is the Capper bill you refer to? 

Mr. TiNCHEB. Yes. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. And the testimony here further shows that in the export- 
ing States is the place where there is less sentiment for the preservation of 
the forests of the country than in any other place. 

Mr. AswELL. I do not agree with you on that. 

Mr. Thompson. I disagree with you. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. The gentleman from California testified that there had been 
no reforestation there; that they had lobbied with the California Legislature 
and had tried to get appropriations for forest purposes, for the protection of 
forests, from fires, and what they got compared with what they spent out 
there was a mere bagatelle from the legislature, and he said that those people 
who lived in those exporting States where they were in constant contact with 
that timber were under the impression that it was inexhaustible and there 
was not sentiment at all for its preservation. 

Mr. AswELL. That might be true in California but I know one State where it 
is not true. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. I am talking about the evidence before the committee. 

Mr. AswELL. I am giving you some evidence nowi 

Mr. Jacoway. What State is that? 

Mr. AswELL. Louisiana. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. I am talking about the big timber States of California and 
Oregon and out there where these great millions of acres of timber and land 
are, where they say there is less sentiment for the preservation of timber than 
in any other t^lace. In view of that, under your plan, do you thjnk that those 
legislatures out there where there Is no sentiment — and my experience is 
that a legislature is pretty responsive to public sentiment, as well as Con- 
gress — do you think that they are likely to come across with a lot of money 
when there is no sentiment in their State to do it? 

Mr. Thompson. His explanation, as I understand it — the explanation of the 
gentleman from California — was that the local communities where the forests 
were situated wanted to induce activity in order to create trade, I suppose. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Certainly. 

Mr. TiNCHER. So far we have only had one State pledged to come in if we 
pass this bill. That is Louisiana. Now, if Louisiana is going to come in and 
adopt these regulations and have them, of course the Capper bill would not 
hurt Louisiana at all because they are ready for it. 

Mr. AswELL. Louisiana does not want to be dictated to by the Capper plan. 
[Laughter.] 
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Mr. Tin CHER. They are willing to do it, but they do not want to be told to 
I do it? 

' Mr. KiNCHELOE. What do you say to the proposition, the suggestion of Mr. 
Pinchot, this morning for Congress to enact a flat law, straight out to the 
timber owners, to make them preserve these forests on certain reasonable 
regulations. 

Mr. Graves. I do not think it is quite as simple as that. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Well, I think it is very simple. 

Mr. Graves. The working out of it would not be quite as simple as that. I 
would not, however, at all minimize the fact that in these timber exporting 
States, the sentiment in favor of really getting down to the practice of for- 
estry on private lands and imposing regulations through the State authority 
on private owners is exceedingly small. I am candid to confess that during 
the past year I hav.e been greatly disappointed in the reading of the accounts of 
those who have been promoting this measure; that that feature of the plan 
looking to really effective legislation on the part of the States, has not been 
emphasized ; or it has been so glossed over as to give the impression that this 
I measure is not one which looks to requirements by a State on the part of 
\ owners to do what are believed to be essential to perpetuate th^r forests, 
but that it is rather a measure looking merely to public cooperation, educa- 
tion and encouragement, rather than an effective one with real requirements. 

Mr. KiNCHELOB. Then you are not In favor of sections 1 and 2 here, as 
written? 

Mr. Graves. I am opposed to the Snell bill as It reads to-day. 

Mr. Thompson. As it reads to-day? 

Mr. Graves. Yes, sir ; I do not think it carries out effectively the plan which 
it pretends to carry out. 

Mr. JTacowat. You got the Capper bill too, did you not? 

Mr. Graves. May I speak of that .lust a moment? I would like to read a 
tentative draft that conveys my own views as to an effective bill under this 
general plan. It is a substitute for paragraphs 1 and 2. I have not shown 
this to any lawyers, so the phraseology may not be in just the correct form, 
but it will make clear my own views as to how a measure of this sort should 
be made effective. 

Mr. TiNCHER. It may have some sense to it if there hasn't been any lawyer 
connected with it [Laughter.] 

Mr. AswEix. I agree with you. 

Mr. Thompson. I do not think it is up to the proletariat to cast invidious 
comparisons upon the law. [Lan^ter.] 

Mr. GsAYBB (reading^) : 

"That the Secretary of Agriculture, through the Forest Service, is hereby 
authorized and directed, in cooperation with appropriate officials of the various 
States or other suitable agencies, to determine for each forest region of the 
United States the essential requirements in protecting timbered and cut-over 
lands from fire, in reforesting denuded lands, and in the cutting and removing 
of timber crops by such methods as will promote continuous forest production 
on lands chiefly suitable therefor ; and the Secretary of Agriculture is further 
authorized to cooperate with the various States, and through them, with private 
and other agencies within the States, in establishing and making effective in 
practice such requirements as are essential to insure forest growth adequate 
to protect the interests of the public. 

" Sec. 2. That cooperation, under the provisions of this act, with any State 
shall be made contingent upon such State putting* into effect by law, by ade- 
quate regulations, and by effective administrative practice such equitable re- 
quirements for the prevention of forest fires, and for the cutting of timber, as 
may be determined by the Secretary of Agriculture to be necessary to insure 
continuous forest production on lands best suited for tiiat purpose, and that 
in no case other than for preliminary investigation shall the amount expended 
in any fiscal year exceed the amount expended by the State for the same pur- 
pose during the same period : Provided^ That during a reasonable period pend- 
ing the passage of required legislation by the different States, cooperation 4s 
authorized to the extent necessary to demonstrate the effectiveness of organized 
fire protection and of other measures of forestry." 

Mr. jAcowAY. The idea there is to make the whole program permissive ou 
the part of the State as opposed to a mandatory plan? 

90442— 22— SEB K 16 
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Mr. Gbaves. The Idea of this is to make the expenditures on the part of the 
Fecleral Government contingent upon the States putting Into effect mandatory 
legislation. 

Mr. JACOWAY. Then it would be a permissive program on the part of the 
States? 

Mr. Graves. If they did not want to come in they need not do so. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Suppose that all these States that have these millions of acres 
of timber where, as I said a while ago, it is shown that sentiment there is 
less for the protection of the timl)er than anywhere else — suppose they decline 
to come in under this 

Mr. As WELL (interposing). They will not all decline. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. I am talking about the Western States; not Louisiana. 
Louisiana is already in, I understand. [Laughter.] Then the bill would 
not be of much account, would it — that is, it would not accomplish the pur- 
poses intended? 

Mr. Graves. It would not be effective immediately. It would be a pro- 
gressive matter. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Do you think that the regulations that the Forestry Service 
now has, and is imposing upon the purchasers of Government timber, are 
reasonable? 

Mr. Graves. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Do you think they would be reasonable if they were imposed 
upon private owners? 

Mr. Graves. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Well, they say here that they do not want that kind of regu- 
lation. They are ready to receive whatever subsidies are coming to protect 
their forests and reforest them, but I asked one or two of them whether they 
would be willing to submit to the same regulations from the Secretary of 
Agriculture that he imposes upon those who purchase timber off the Govern- 
ment forests, and they say not. 

Mr. Graves. It is my impression that they do not want regulation, and that 
is the reason why I would suggest, in case this type of legislation is con- 
sidered, that it be definitely required that as a necessary condition for co- 
operation the States require of private owners such methods as you are speak- 
ing of. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. And your amendment gives the Secretary of Agriculture in 
the last analysis the power to do it, too. 

Mr. TiNCHER. You are getting clear back, though, in your amendment, to 
offer them sufficient financial inducements to haVe them come in and cooperate. 

Mr. Graves. Yes, sir; that is the basis for Federal action. It Is the only 
real club, if I may use that expression, that the Federal Government has to 
induce the States to pass this legislation. 

Mr. Tincher. But we have another club, though. If it is a good thing for 
them, we have a club here that will make them do it without hiring them. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. Jacoway. Another thing about it, the whole administrative features of 
the bill would be administered from Washington, would they not, practically 
copied after the Federal roads bill and things of that kind? The administer- 
ing of this law would be in the Federal Government entirely. 

Mr. Graves. No ; this is working primarily through the States. 

Mr. Jacoway. But the Federal Government at last would have the last say- 
so, would it not? 

Mr. • Graves. So far as the Federal Government has any authority in the 
premi8e& The difference is this: At the present time you are appropriating 
$400,000 for the Forest Service to cooperate with the States in fire protection and 
there are certain conditions under which that money is granted to the States— 
that is, that the States shall spend at least as much as is allotted to them. 
Under this plan there will not only be the requirement of their expending an 
equal amount of money, but also that they should put into effect such legisla- 
tion as is necessary to insure the right handling of private lands. 

Mr. Jacoway. And whatever money is furnished will be turned over to the 
Federal Government and by them administered? 

Mr. Graves. No; the money will be expended very much as the Weeks law 
money is now expended. So far as the Federal funds are concerned they will 
be expended under the general direction of the Secretary of Agriculture, through 
State machinery. I am referring to such measures as have directly to do with 
the private lands. 
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Mr. KiNCHELOE. Do you agree with Mr. Pinchot that the greatest thing that 
is devastating the timber reserves of this country to-day is the reckless cutting 
by private owners? 

Mr. Gbaves. I do not know that I ever heard him say it in just those terms. 

Mr. Thompson. Would you agree with that statement? 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Do you agree with that statement? 

Mr. Gbaves. Yes. 

Mr. Jacoway. Did Mr. Pinchot state that? 

Mr. KiNCHEiiOE. I thought he did this morning. 

Mr. Jacoway. I thought he said fire protection was the paramount thing. 

Mr. Thompson. He is here and can speak for himself. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. I understood him to say this morning that the greatest 
devastation to the timber reserves of this country — ^any one thing — was the 
reckless cutting by private owners. 

Mr. Pinchot. Absolutely. Meaning by *** timber reserves" the whole forest 
area of the country. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. And. I was wondering whether you agreed to that statement 
or not? 

Mr. GsAVEs. Technically, no; but from what I understand Mr. Pinchot to 
mean, yes. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Now, I would like to have you explain your answer. 

Mr. Graves. By which I mean, instead of saying " reckless cutting of timber," 
he means the failure to handle their forest property in a proper manner, which 
would include devastating methods of cutting and failure to properly protect 
their forests from fire, and to carry out other measures. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Now, do you agree with that? 

Mr. GsAVES. I agree with that ; yes. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Now, if that is true, the way they handle their forests, the 
reckless way in which they do the cutting, if that is the greatest devastator, 
the greatest one thing that devastates the lumber supply of the country, then 
why would you object to Congress passing a law— rlet us get down to a law with 
some teeth in it, not salve and bribe, but get down to an organic act of Congress 
forbidding that thing? 

Mr. Gbaves. Well, I would like to make this clear, not to qualify my statement 
of answering in that viewpoint, but in the actual way the thing works out 
The actual agency, which is due to the failure of the private owners and causes 
the greatest amount of destruction, is fire. Now, under the working out of any 
program, I do not care whether it is Mr. Pinchot*s plan or this plan that I 
propose, the State has got to bear the largest burden in fire protection. 

Mr. KiNCHELori. I am not talking about fire protection; I am talking about 
what Mr. Pinchot said. I understood you to agree to it, and now not to agree 
to it, and that is that the greatest destructive agency of the forests of this 
country is the reckless manner in which the private owners cut their timber, 
having no regard, of course, for the young timber, and the reckless way they 
do it. 

Mr. Jacoway. Preventing fires, is what Mr. Pinchot said. 

Mr. Gbaves. The reason I answered the question in the first place as I did, 
referring to the technical wording of your question, was because the actual 
process of cutting, or the actual method of cutting, is not what causes the 
chief devastation; it is one thing, but it is not what causes he chief devasta* 
tion ; it is that, combined with the fires and the failure of the private owners 
to properly protect their proi)erties. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. The reckless way in which the cutting is done of course 
makes the fire hazard all the greater. 

Mr. Graves. It is one of the factors which contributes to the increased 
hazard from fire. May I express it in this way — that you can not separate 
tire protection from silviculture — ^that is, methods of cutting to perpetuate the 
forests? The two have got to go together, and the proper protection of the 
forest is essentially right silviculture, and often the method of silviculure is a 
right method of fire protection. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Then what is your chief objection, and any of your objec- 
tions, to Congress passing a law regulating the private owners of timber in 
cutting that timber? 

Mr. Gra\'es. I have a few objections to Mr. Pinchot's proposal, or the Capper 

bill. Briefly, they are these : I think in the first place, it looks too exclusively 

to the problem of the big timberland owners and to the big lumber operations 

i and does not provide sufficiently for the great areas of second growth and 
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cut-over lands nwl iHiids in small ownership. The old timber is ^oing pretty- 
fast; the actual number of owners of it is comparatively small — I i)resume 
not over about 2,(KK) of really large tracts of timberland remain. The bulk 
of our forests are already to-day of thp character of second growth and cut- 
over lands, and I do not think that the Capi)er bill is looking sufficiently or 
provides sufTiciently for the requirements on the part of the public for the' 
handling of that class of land. I do not think that that bill — and certainly 
not this measure before you — sufficiently consitlers the great service of the 
forests In the development of the sections of the c<mntry where the forests 
are l<K*ate<l. In fact, at the end of section 1 of the Snell bill this expression 
is us«h1, referring to the methods of forestry which should be used, "favorable 
for forest protei^tion and renewal with a view to furnish a eont nuous supply 
of timber for the use and necessities of the people of the United States." 
That is <mly one service of the forest and one purpose of this whole proposi- 
tion. We liave got a great land problem which concerns nearly a th:rd of the 
area of the country, and the way the forests are handle<l uiwn it is going to 
have a profound influence on the development of the region, on the mainte- 
nance of local industries, and on the building up of agriculture and an in- 
dustrial structure in the rural communities. I do not think that the Capper 
bill gives sufficient consideration to that viewpoint, because it apparently is 
aimed t<m exclusively toward the problem of the large timber tract and the 
large lumberman. 

The third pohit is the one I have Just mentioned, that it appears to distin- 
guish between fire protection, which it presumes will be handled by the 
States, and silviculture, which is going to be primarly a function, a require- 
ment of the Government I think that if you have a Federal law which deals 
directly with the private owner the question of requirements for fire protection 
and the requirements for cutting, whatever those may be, should go together. 

And, finally, I think any Federal law of that kind is likely in the long run 
to tend to reduce the responsibilities on the part of the individual States. 
I think any strong, permanent policy of forestry should place the largest 
burden, the largest responsibility, down the line, should make the States do 
their part in furnishing their appropriations and in Assuming their responsi- 
bilities in every direction. But if you place the control of this feature of pri- 
vate lands on the Government I believe that there is going to be a tendency 
for the States to feel that since the Government is assuming the responsibility 
for forest control it should also assume the financial burden; exactly as in 
some cases there has been a tendency here and there* in the operation of the 
Weeks law — I mean the portion of the Weeks law dealing with cooperation 
for fire protection — ^for individual States to assume that they can reduce their 
appropriations for fire protection because of the Government cooperation. 

And, finally, I think that the responsibility on the part of the individual in 
this whole thing should be emphasized. I would like to say with reference to 
the Capper bill, with entire candor, that if a bill of the kind I have advocate<l 
is going to fail to receive the backing of those interested in bringing about 
a national forest program, so far as concerns the insistence on mandatory 
legislation for the right methods on private lands, I for one shall consider that 
it is not going to be possible to carry it through. 

Mr. Tincher's suggestion that our only club is the appropriation is true. 
If the Government is willing to spend a million dollars to distribute among 
the States with no other requirement than that they shall match dollars, then 
the only club that you have got for a greater requirement is gone, and I see 
no other way, if that is the program, than to turn to a measure of direct 
Federal action like the Capper bill. 

Mr. AswETx. Could you enforce direct Federal action? Could a direct Fed- 
eral act, a mandatory act, be enforced? 

Mr. Graves. I think so. 

Mr. AswELL. You would have to have the sentiment of the people in each 
community behind it. 

Mr. Graves. I think in the long run that probably could be secured. The 
Government would probably work through State machinery as far as it could. 
I do not fear the practical operation, so far as that is concerned, in any of 
these regulatory measures. When the Forest Service first introduced methods 
of silviculture, restricted cutting, and all that sort of thing, on the national 
forest lands, there was a great deal of uproar and opposition on the part of 
the practical lumbermen. They simply had not worked the thing out. They 
were fearful of taking a contract with the Grovernment for fear that some 
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ranger or other local man would impose unreasonable regulations upon them. 
It simply took a few years of practical working to bring an entire understand- 
ing about on that. 

Mr. AswELL. That is true, but if you would undertake to regulate the cutting 
of timber by Federal tax you would not be cooperattng with any State or the 
machinery of any State, you would not be connected with the machinery of any 
State if you carried out that proposition. How would that do? 

:Mr. Gbaves. Personally I am in favor of the other method, but I seem to be 
alone so far as this strict regulation is concerned. If really effective regulation 
can not be secured under my plan, I am in favor of direct Federal action like 
that of Mr. Pinchot. 

Mr. As WELL. Through taxation? 

Mr. Graves. Through some such method as that. 

Mr. TiNCHER. I do not know whether I have got this straight yet or not, 
but it is an interesting proposition. Now listen and see if I have got it sized 
up right. One method would say to the folks down in Louisiana : ** Here is a 
million dollars of the Government's money, assemble your legislature here and 
we will let you have this to fight forest fires and to replace your forests." And 
Hie legislature would meet and decide whether they would match that money or 
not, and that would depend upon the sentiment, of course. I think in Louisiana, 
from what I have understood here, they would do it. I do not know whether 
they would match it in some other States or not. 

Now, the other proposition is to say to the country : '* The lumber situation 
is .^iicli that it has been decided by the American Congress that it is a ques- 
tion of such importance to all the people that we have decided to make a 
Federal law on the subject. We are not going to confiscate your property* or 
anything like that, but if you want to cut your timber you cut it according to 
these regulations and pay nominal tax ; if you do not cut it according to these 
regulations you will pay into the Treasury so much a thousand feet," which 
will prohibit — the tax will prohibit — them from cutting it at all unless they 
come within 'those regulations. We can pass a tax, law, and by the tax system 
we can regulate the industry if it is deemed of sufficient importance to have 
that done by legislation. 

Now, I understood the objection of one of the witnesses this morning who 
was objecting to the proposition of cooperation as contemplated by the Snell 
bill to be that the States that did not have any timber — any lumber — ^would 
probably be very willing to cooperate, but the ones that the other States had to 
depend upon for lumber would probably be slow in getting into the organiza- 
tion. 

The thing that bothers me is this: If it is of sufficient moment — sufficient 
importance — one of the great questions of the day, why tamper with it? Why 
not adoplj the regulations that would be imposed here, imposed under the 
taxing system? No one contemplates that they would be different regulations 
from what we would purchase by the subsidy system. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Why would there be any conflict in that provision of the 
Capper bill and this anyhow? The Capper bill by direct law would forbid the 
wreckless cutting of this timber and therefore protect it. The fundamental 
principle of this bill is not only to protect the timber but to perpetuate it. 

Mr. Jacoway. The difference in the two bills, as I understand it 

Mr. KiNCHELOE (interposing). There is a difference, but are they in conflict 
with each other? 

Mr. Jacoway. One seeks to enforce the provisions of the bill under the taxing 
power of the Constitution, making it absolutely mandatory ; there is no escape 
from it. Under the other it is entirely a permissive proposition, and the State 
can, if they so desire, match dollars and come in. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE.' I see the difference, but is there a conflict? Suppose both 
were enacted. Would they conflict? 

Mr. Jacoway. We would not need both. Both of them could not work to- 
gether, as I get it. 

Mr. Graves. May I suggest that under the plan that I am proposing it is 
not really a question of matching dollars. 

Mr. Jacoway. Ever since I have •been in Congress, you have been coming 
before the Agriculture Committee asking for appropriations, and rightfully so. 
I remember your testimony, I think, the first time I sat on the committee, and 
it was to this effect, that here the Federal Government had a vast estate in 
its timber resources, if properly protected. Your argument was that if these 
appropriations were forthcoming this vast estate, instead of being ruined, lost, 
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would be preseryed. Belleying In the soundness of your argument, the com- 
mittee year in and year out gave you these appropriations. Now, in a word, 
I would like for you to state what has been the beneficent results of those 
appropriations and what estate have we preserved, and if it has been one of 
money wisely expended. 

Mr. Graves. There is not the slightest question about that. The largest of 
those appropriations went to the administration, protection, and development of 
the lands owned by the Federal Grovemment. But those lands owned by the 
Government are restricted in area, and though in the aggregate large, can not 
by any means meet the full problem of forestry of the country. 

Mr. As WELL. Have you increased the Federal forests? 

Mr. Graves. Without any question the productive power has been increased. 

Mr. As WELL. How much more land is there now? 

Mr. Graves. That is from different appropriations, for the purchase of lands, 
but what I had in mind was the increased productiveness and the ultimate 
value to the public. 

Mr. Thompson. You have decreased fires? 

Mr. Graves. Decreased fires, and as the result of the administration there 
has been a very large Increase in the productivity of the forests, because 
through the fire protection and right handling of the forests there is a re- 
forestation going on very rapidly all through the public forests. 

Mr. J[aooway. The actual physical timber that you saved, as I get from 
you, has Justified the appropriations? 

Mr. Graves. The actual saving of timber from destruction would far more 
than Justify the expenditures. Even if that were not the case, the increased 
productiveness of the forests would also Justify it. Formerly the forests were 
going downhill, decreasing in productiveness every year ; now they are on the 
increase. 

Mr. Jaoowat. Are the observations you have made here today the product 
of your study as Chief Forester from a Governmental standpoint and applied 
to the provisions of these bills? 

Mr. Graves. Primarily, yes, sir ; although I have continued my study of them 
since. 

Mr. Jacoway. I understand that. 

The Chairman. If that is all, we are very much obliged to you. We will 
now hear Mr. Kirby. 

STATEMENT OF MB. JOHN H. KIBBT, FBESIDENT OF THE NA- 
TIONAL LUMBEB MANTTFACTTJBEBS' ASSOCIATION, HOUSTON, 



Mr. KiHBY. I am president of the National Lumber Manufacturers' Associa- 
tion, residing at Houston, Tex. I am a native Texan, Mr. Chairman. I was 
born long before any of you gentlemen were even youths, on a little creek that 
winds its way through the plney woods of eastern Texas. 

Mr. Jacoway. In Tyler County? 

Mr. Kirby. In Tyler County, as my friend from Arkansas says, and I have 
been there all my life. I have been in the lumber business 42 years, first as 
a logger assisting in the rafting of these yellow-pine logs down the Neches 
River into the mills at Beaumont, Tex., and then later in the business on my 
own account as an employer. I have been in that capacity for the past 36 
years. I mention this merely to show you that I ought to have some reason- 
able familiarity with the forestry conditions in my section of the country. 

Our forest down there is largely the long-leaf variety of the yellow pine. 
You have that character of forest in Texas, Louisiana, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Georgia, Florida, and possibly small areas in other States. 

Our forestry problem differs from the forestry problems of the East, of the 
Lake States, of the west coast very substantially, and differs somewhat from 
the forestry problems of Arkansas and Missouri and other States where they 
have quite a large lot of underbrush. Forest fires in the long-leaf district of 
Texas and all of the other Southern States that grow long-leaf pine are not a 
menace to our standing forest, but they are to the little seedlings. There is 
no underbrush and there is nothing to create heat except the needles that fall 
from the trees, and the grass that grows upon the ground, and when they are 
dry and combustible the fires often sweep oyer those areas, and If a seedling is 
not far enough away from the heat to prevent the bud from being scorched it 
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will be killed. But there is no such thing as injury from forest fire to a 
sound standing tree anywhere In the long-leaf district of the South. There is 
not much danger from fires in the short-leaf districts of the South to sound 
timber. 

Mr. Thompson. Just a question right there — where you have lumbered over 
any of that land doesn't the stuff that is left on the ground make enough fire 
to kill the trees? 

Mr. KiBBY. Even where you have lumbered over, if fire gets out in your 
debris it will in some instances injure the small trees that are left standing. 
There is one fire danger but it is not a very great one and it does not destroy 
any commercial timber but does injure to an extent the younger trees that are 
left when you have logged an area off and therefore retards somewhat the 
reproduction of the lauda 

I appear here to-day at the request of the National Lumber Manufacturers' 
Association, of which I have had the honor of being president for the last four 
years. That association is composed of the regional associations, manufactur- 
ing substantially every species of wood in this country. There are three asso- 
ciations which we call regionals in the South, all manufacturing pine. There 
are other associations in the West, some manufacturing redwood, some white 
and sugar pine; some fir, some hemlock, and some other woods, and in the 
inland empire there are still other associations and in the northern part of 
(;ur country, up around the Great Lakes, there are still other associations, and 
some 12 of us are members of the National Lumber Manufacturers' Association 
in a sort of a federation of which the National represents the entire authority. 

On the 1st of December at a meeting of the board of directors of the National 
Association in Chicago they tendered to you, Mr. Chairman, my services in 
connection with this forestry inquiry. We have not come here asking for 
fevors. We have not come here — and that is especially true of the South — and 
mind you I can not speak so definitely for the west coast or for the western pine 
pine or for the northern manufacturers as I can for the southern because I know 
their problems better, and I know more their wish and purpose, but we have 
not come here to ask favors ; we have come to try to assist you in formulating 
a national forestry policy that will meet the public welfare, the demands not only 
of the present but of posterity, because whatever may be thought to the contrary 
and without taking the matter exclusively to myself or throwing any bouquets at 
myself, I want to say of the manufacturers of lumber in this country that 
they are a patriotic bunch of men ; they have the same solicitude for posterity 
as other red-blooded Americans who are interested in the country's welfare 
and in the thrift and progress of the people. 

This bill before you is not our bill in the sense that it is formulated by the 
manufacturers, and it has features in it that are especially obnoxious to some 
of my friends in the South, and those are features which would impose special 
burdens upon the privately owned property. 

About 20 or 22 years ago the Forest Service of the United States, acting 
through the United States Forester, who, according to my recollection, was 
the same gentleman who addressed you this morning, put out statistics show- 
ing that in 14 years the lumber industry in the South would come to an end 
through the exhaustion of all the timber supply. Prior to that period, if a 
man had an ambition to go into the business of manufacturing lumber he could 
go anywhere in the South where there was a forest and drop his mill and be 
assured he could continue the operations of that mill just as long as he was 
willing to pay the price of tlie stumpage, because it was all on the market — 
practically all. Very few lumber manufacturers at that time owned any 
forests in their own right. The forests of the South were owned by the State 
government, the State and Federal Governments, the Federal Govemm^it stiU 
having some areas left — owned by the State govemmaits, by local enterprises 
like the railroads, which had been bonused with a grant of these lands by the 
small funds of the respective States, and the timber was all on the market. 

Influenced by this opinion that the forests would soon be exhausted, the 
lumber manufacturers of the South went out and bought practically all of the 
forests, which placed the manufacturing industry in respect to lumber on a 
different plane from that of any other manufacturing industry in our conunon 
country, in that the man who desired to enter into the business of manufac- 
turing lumber, as a first step must go out and acquire at least 10 years' supply 
of raw material, because if he had less than 10 years' supply it did not justify 
the large plant investment that was necessary to enable him to become a 
manufacturer. 
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Just think what It would mean to the country to-day if the cotton manufac- 
turer had to go out and buy a 10 years* supply of cotton and warehouse it and 
insure it and pay taxes upon it and carry It for all of that period; or the shoe 
manufacturer, if lie must go out and buy his raw material, leather, or any other 
manufacturer, all of whom use raw materials, if they had to assure themselves 
of a supply for such a period. That Is the condition of the lumber manu- 
facturer to-day. 

I am not a large landowner, nor is there any lumber manufacturer in Texas 
who Is a large landowner. The company I now have the honor of being presi- 
dent of and the principal owner, tlie Kirby Lumber Co., one of the large oper- 
ators in Texas, has been oi)erating for 21 years upon stumpage bought from the 
other man, without any interest in the fee title to the land. We have left to-day 
three and one-half billion feet of timber, about. Less than 10 per cent of that 
stands upon land where we own the fee title. In Texas the lumber industry 
to-day is conducted by the men, to the extent of at least 80 per cent of its out- 
put, who own only the trees and the timber rights and not the fee title, so that 
Texas* would present a peculiar problem In forestry. 

Who Is the beneficiary? Who Is to take the burden? If you place the bur- 
<lens upon us, as was advocated here this morning — limitations upon operations 
of those who own timber privately — that is, aside froni the public forests — 
where does the burden rest? It rests upon us manufacturers who have gone 
out at our owti expense, with large investments, and trietl to insure ourselves, 
under definite contract, a timber supply for a long term of years, to carry on our 
industry- in a successful way. 

In Texas we have another situation that does not apply to any other part of 
the Union as far as I know. You remember that this gi^eat empire came into 
this Union by treaty, and it was not carved out of the national territory. 
We have always retained control of our lands. The State of Texas has 
been the sovereign, and not the United States, from which we derived 
title to. these lands. We have a constitution, as all the States have. Our 
constitution requires that taxation shall be equal and uniform, and that 
ad valorem taxation, for the purpose of supporting the State government, the 
county governments, the municipal governments, the public-school system, the 
public-road system, and the drainage system — all that sort of thing — shall be 
based upon the market value of the citizen's property. The rate is fixed by the 
legislature, of course, but the commissioners' courts in each of the counties, 
composed of four commissioners and a county judge, are the exclusive judges 
of the market value of the properties within the confines of that county. There 
is no appeal from their decision, except in cases where they have violated the 
rule that taxation shall be equal and uniform in all cases. Many counties in 
Texas, especially in the timber section of eastern Texas, where I grew to man- 
hood, and in which I have been operating all my life, are so poor to-day that in 
order to maintain the public schools we are compelled to submit, as property 
owners, to a valuation upon our timberlands five times the market value 
thereof, especially the cut-over lands. It is not so onerous on the landowner 
who has uncut forest, but in our cut-over lands the valuations in many of those 
school districts are at least five times what you could sell them for in the 
market. So in all counties the valuations for taxation purposes, in order to 
carry on the activities of the county, must be upon the same basis. 

Now, there is no power In the Federal Government to suspend our Constitu- 
tion in regard to the method of taxation. You can not give us relief, and you 
ought not, I respectfully submit, to give us any further burdens than we now 
have. That is the problem of (he South, in so far as the forestry plans are 
concerned. 

The balance of the country has problems, and in so far as the National 
Lumber Manufacturers* Association is concerned it covers the whole country, 
and our problems differ. Our problems in the South differ from those of the 
Pacific coast. Those of the Pacific coast differ from those of the lake region. 
Those of the lake region differ from Virginia and North Carolina. The views 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers' Association are just these: We are 
concerned about posterity. We are not so much concerned about ourselves, 
in so far as the Government is concerned, because that is not the Government's 
problem, but the Government's problem is of deep concern and deep solicitude 
for posterity, and we want as citizens to do our full duty in connection there- 
with. Whatever practical forestry plan you may formulate for the purpose of 
assuring to posterity a supply of wood we desire as citizens to cooperate with 
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you, but we dd not want you to burden us in this hour beyond our power to 
endure for the purpose of meeting the views of some thoroughly impractical 
people who do not know our problems and who can not understand our motives 
or who refuse to understand our motives. 

The proposition was laid out here this morning and reiterated this after- 
noon that the principal menace about it to-day was the reckless methods of 
logging or operating privately owned lands. I want to tell you — and I can 
come with all the witnesses tiiat are necessary to convince any invpartial mind 
in this country, that only in rare exceptions has there ever in the last 40 
years been resorted to any kind of reckless logging methods on privately owned 
lands. There have been some on publicly owned lands, where the operator 
had no interest other than to get the logs away, but on privately owned lands 
every timber owner has from the beginning taken to his mill and placed upon 
the market every piece of wood out of which he could get a penny of return. 
To-day 54 per cent of the wood turned out of the mill in the South does not pay 
the cost of the product. That has always been so in some measure. There is the 
complaint that those magnificent forests upon the Great Lakes in Michigan and 
Wisconsin and Minnesota would be there to-day but for the reckless methods 
(employed by the pioneers in destroying them. Now, I know something about 
those forests. I never operated any of them ; but when I was a boy we under- 
stood that they were inexhaustible ; when I was a great big boy, big euogh to 
carry a chain, my father exchanged 320 acres of this juicy pine land down in 
Texas for a Singer sewing machine, and he was glad to get rid of it. So it 
was regarded in those days that those forests were absolutely inexhaustible, 
but now we know to the contrary. Fourteen years have already elapsed, and 
the survey last year showed standing in the South still 352,000,000,000 feet 
of standing timber. At the present rate of consumption it would run us an- 
other 26 years, so we do not know how long after that period we will still 
have some forests ; but it is not going to be perpetuated unless step's are taken, 
just as Col. Graves has told you, to increase the growth. 

These pioneers that went into these forest States, maybe they milled reck- 
lessly, but they marketed everything that came out of the sawmill for which 
they could get a dime of return. Who is the beneficiary? Thousands of homes 
dot Kansas, Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri, and the other treeless States in the 
Middle West, in consequence of the sacrifice these pioneers made up there of 
those forests. They milled everything they could get a penny out of. They sold 
cheap lumber, and they built good homes, and those States of the West are the 
beneficiaries. 

Down South to-day we are leaving in the woods, not through any fault of 
ours, certain quantities; not through rteckless logging, but just because it will 
not pay anything at all. 

Men come from a locality that needs wood and say, " These great fires that 
are being sustained with slabs " — ^if you go down to my friend Jacoway's mill 
you will find the same thing — they will say " What terrible, what awful waste ! " 
Well, it is not waste. There is no market for it. Nobody wants it. Nobody 
would pay the freight on it from the mill, and the expense of loading it, to the 
point of consumption. So that these things that look to the man who is not 
practical, like waste, are not waste, because every man has a selfish interest 
aside from any other interest, in saving everything that comes from his mill 
from which he can get a dime of return. 

For instance, in our mill down there, take the matter of red heart. Every- 
body knows something about red heart. That means rotten lumber, in the sense 
that the tree is old, and it has begun to decay, and it is classified as red heart. 
It is not merchantable. In certain stages, of course, some of it is ; but in that 
red heart there is probably a section 4 feet long of sound timber. They take 
that red-heart tree to the mill. It costs them nothing. They have already paid 
taxes on it for all these years on their lands. They have already sawed down 
the tree, and they discover that it was entirely defective. They have already 
paid the cost of sawing that log just as though it was a good one, because 
these fellows who saw the trees down do not get paid according to the mer- 
chantability of the log. They get paid according to the contents of the log. 
They load it on to their cars, and they transport it into the mill. The mill is 
already built. It is in the pond. They drag it up and put it through the mill 
even for that little 4 feet in one end. That is what we are doing. In every 
mill in the South they are doing that ; but there are some places in the world 
where you can not get anything at all for that red heart. It is just good for 
fuel, and that is all it is used for. In some instances where there is no local 
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demand for the fuel, 5'ou can not pay the freight ou that to the point where it 
is used, and you send it to your slah pit. That is what is burned in the slab pit. 

Now, I want to especially deny the impeachment that has been placed upon 
the lumber manufacturers of this country, in every part of this country, that 
their methods are wasteful or reckless or without regard to the public welfare. 
If there was no other rea.<5on why they should Im considerate and try to con- 
serve the national wealth and national interest, their selfish interest would 
prompt them to do it So that these charges, in so far as the alleged willfulness 
of these acts are concerned, come from men who do not know. 

We have in the South a larger area of cut-over land than any other section 
of this country. This land will, in the course of time, produce a forest, but we 
can not pay our taxes every year. We can not pay the State and county taxes 
and these school taxes, these road taxes, and these drainage taxes, and these 
local taxes every year, and get a crop every hundred years. Now, you abso- 
lutely can not look to privately owned lands in the South for reforestation on 
any basis that will keep up with the needs of society. If it is a Federal duty — 
and I am not prepared to admit that it is; if it is a Federal duty to supply 
this country with forest lands, then it is a Federal duty. If it is a Federal 
duty, there is only one way to do it. You must not impose upon the private 
property owner. You must, of course, and you will, out of respect to the Bill 
of Rights — I have so much respect for it that I always carry a copy of it in 
my breeches pocket — especially the fourth amendment thereof, that declares 
that private property shall not be taken for even public use except with just 
compensation — and you ought not, by exercising the taxing power, seek to cir- 
cumvent that contract that we have with all these American people, not only 
with respect to timber property, but any other property, and to preserve us tn 
the rightful use of same. 

I think that this great country is great to-day more for the reason of that 
provision In our Constitution than anything else. The richest country in the 
world, of course, we are proud to admit — ^and when you stop to consider that 
we only have 6 per cent of the population of the world; that our land area 
is only about 6 per cent of the land area of the world ; that we own one-third 
of the property of the world; that we own 40 per cent within our borders of 
all the railroad mileage in the world ; that we have more than 40 per cent 
of all the gold in the world — ^we must conclude that that did not happen 
by accident. Some will say, "Well, God bestowed upon us such prodigal 
gifts that we were bound to occupy that relation." Is that true? We 
have had largely a monopoly on the production of cotton, but do you know any 
fanner or anybody else who has been enriched through producing cotton? So, 
why do we have this situation here? We haven't got a monopoly on the timber 
of the world. Men who are well informed tell us that there is standing in 
Russia to-day more timber than ever stood in the United States. We haven't 
a monopoly on the Iron ore. We haven't a monopoly on any raw material. 

Our position with respect to the commerce of the world is not such as to 
enable us to enjoy advantages in international commerce that our competitive 
nations do not enjoy. Our scientists have not dug into the hidden secrets of 
nature, in chemistry and otherwise, and made those hidden secrets of nature 
contribute to our progress and prosperity in a greater degree than the scientists 
of other nations have. Then why are we that? Because of that fourth propo- 
sition in the Bill of Rights that every citizen has the right to enjoy all he can 
honestly earn, and if he saves it he will be protected in the property in which 
he has invested it. That is what I have done as an individual. I never had 
anything to start with. I have a little something now, and it is all in trees; 
mighty little in land. I want to be protected in the enjoyment of that. I want 
to do my proper duty. I want to pay my taxes. I want to respond to every call 
of my country at all times ; but I want the Constitution at all times respected, 
and I want to maintain and retain for posterity that wonderful* privilege of 
letting a man enjoy all that he can honestly earn and protect him in the prop- 
erty in which he may invest it under that provision of the Bill of Rights. 

Now, with reference to this forestry matter, I wish that I knew the solution 
for it. I do not like to see an effort made here to bribe States into letting you, 
the Federal Government, come in and exercise a power not conferred under 
the Constitution. There is not a line in the Constitution that grants to you 
this power; not a line. There is no government in this country, under the 
exercise of its police powers, that can lay a heavy hand on private property, 
except the government of the States. There is no government in this country 
that can regulate property rights or the employment of people, or anything of 
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that sort, except the States. Let us not have any expansion of Federal activity. 
Haven't we gone far enough, even very far, in the past few years, since we 
Democrats have heen in charge, ^vithout extending it any further? Let us get 
back to a government of laws under the written Constitution; let us respect 
that Constitution; let us look again at this tenth proposition in the Bill of 
Rights, which declares that all rights not expressly delegated under this Con- 
stitution to the Government of the United States or prohibit to the States, are 
reserved to the States or to the people, respectively. You haven't got any right 
to invade our private properties. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Don't you think, Mr. Kirby, that our Republican brothers 
have gone quite a ways to decentralize government since they have been in? 

Mr. KiBBY. Well, I think perhaps they have. Now, if you gentlemen have 
any questions, I will be glad to answer them as best I can. 

Mr. AswELL. I understood from the various witnesses that one expression was 
used quite generally, and that was the reckless cutting of timber. They had 
more in mind, the recklessness in not preserving the smaller growth and leaving 
it so that it will be reproduced, probably. 

Mr. KiBBY. Now, the proposition there is just this : Every man recognizes his 
young timber as a prospect, as a reserve, and he doesn't want to injure it. He 
adopts the most practical methods he is capable of devising for the operation of 
his logging department. He gets these logs to the mill at the least cost he can. 
I have an organization whose normal capacity is 350,000,000 feet of yellow pine 
per year. I operate 12 mills. Last year I did not operate them to their full 
capacity because there was no market for my product, but in the year 1921, 
operating every department of my business in the most economical way I could, 
but without cutting my men, but giving them the best pay that I could, I just 
lacked $400,000 of earning a postage stamp ; so that that shows you something 
about what there is in the lumber business at the present time. 

Mr, Jacoway. I want to conclude this question. Is there any difference in 
your position, or would there be any difference in your position, if you owned 
the land, rather than if you bought the timber rights to the land? Would there 
be any difference in your position? 

Mr. Kirby. No ; in your logging operations all your logging contracts require 
you to protect the small timber just as far as it is possible to do so without 
extraordinary expense. That is, you can not resort to wasteful methods, under 
my contracts, and I presume that is the usual clause in all contracts. 

Mr. AswETX. How could the Federal Government improve on that contract? 
That is just the point. 

Mr. KiKBY. I don't think It can be done. 

Mr. AswKLL. I have been over your property, and you do try to preserve the 
young timber. How would the Federal Government add to your plan? 

Mr. Kirby. It can not be done. I want to recite one instance. I think it was 
at the suggestion of the witness this morning here that in 1901—1 think Mr. 
Pinchot was Forester, and he sent me about 60 foresters down in Texas, and we 
tried to start in with the practical plans for the purpose of making this forest — 
that is, the land owner doing that — and notwithstanding I had made this con- 
tract with him, by which I purchased all the timber 12 inches in diameter at 
the stump at the time of cutting — I have since lowered It to 8 inches at the 
time of cutting, notwithstanding that was my contract, I consented, not directly 
through the Forester, Mr. Pinchot, but through his indirect persuasion through 
John Crosby Brown, of Brown Bros., New York, to permit them to go in there 
with their practical forestry plans and increase my logging cost very substan- 
tially by going around and marking all the trees above 16 inches in diameter, 
and those that were marked were to be cut. The experiment, however failed, 
and that was because of entirely another matter that would not interest you. 
I became involved in litigation with the land owner, and then the court said that 
I would have to fulfill the contract. 

Mr. Jacoway. You went into the hands of a receiver? 

Mr. Kirby, Yes; they appointed receivers for both companies to hold the 
proi)erty while we settled our row. So that we did not operate under that but 
two years. But here is the thing — ^we cut those tr^s down to 16 inches in 
diameter, and that which was left looked like a virgin forest, so that when these 
tax valuers came around, instead of giving that a tax value as cut-over land, 
they gave it a tax value as virgin forest. I understand that Mississippi has 
had a worse experience than I had. All those things interfere with any kind 
of national activity toward control of those matters. 

Mr. AswELL. How much did these foresters increase your logging cost? 
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Mr. KiBBY. Well, I siip|M>se It wouUl ndt aiiiouiit to n great tleal, probably 
30 or 40 cents a thouKaiul. Maybe more. It is more a matter of roads tbere. 
You have got tlie stawlinir timber. 12/KMl or 14.000 feet to the acre, that you 
could pet by cutting down to 12 inches. You cut down to 16 inches and prol)ably 
you will get 8,000 feet to the acre, so that probably 30 or 40 per cent increase 
in railroad cost would be the result. Sawing down the trees and carting them 
out to your railroad wouhl lie the same exi>ense, but that probably would be 
as much as 75 cents a thousand, but it was a considerable increase, especially 
at a time when then* was no profit. 

Mr. ('LAoi'E, That would he true when you take into consideration that the 
sma41er the tree the greater increase over the l<)g when it comes out in the 
tin 1 shed luml>er. 

Mr. KiKRY. No. The smaller the tree the less the increase. 

Mr. (/LAQUE. But up to a certain sizeV Take a log that will measure 22 
inches in diameter, the board measure will increase over the log scale? 

Mr. KiRBY. Oh, yes; substantially. 

Mr. Clague. Is that under 16 inches or over 16 inches? 

Mr. KiBBY. That is over 16. 

Mr. Claque. Always? 

Mr. KiBBY. Always. Sixteen inches means the butt. You can not get a 22- 
inch log out of a 16-inch tree. 

Mr. TiNCREB. You spoke something about certain measures that v.ere taken 
under your contract, to perpetuate tbe forests. Will you tell the committee 
briefly what they are? 

Mr. KiBBY. We are not doing any tiling in our section of the country except 
keeping the fires out as far as we can. Keeping out the goats and keeping 
out the razor-back hogs as far as we can. Those are the three menaces. As 
I exjdained in the beginning, Are is not the great menace in long-leaf pine. 

Mr. TiNCHER. Do you leave seed trees? 

Mr. KiRBY. All through the territory there are a lot of these old red-heavl 
trees that are rotten so that we often leave a lot of those, especiallj- in tinio 
of low timber values. Some of those red-heart trees will stand there, and tlu*y 
reseed the area. 

Mr. Ktncheloe. Do the goats eat up the young crop? 

Mr. KiRBY. They would rather have the bud of a pine tree than a tin can. 

Mr. TiNCHER. Do you favor this Snell bill or any of these bills that we iiave 
here? 

Mr. KiRBY. Perscmally ; no. In my capacity as president of the Xatit^nal 
Lumber Manufacturers Association I accepted with specifications as to what 
those restrictions were going to be. 

Mr. TiNCHER. I am sorry we could not have had some successful lumberman 
here instead of you, who have lost so much money in business, but I have 
beard that you know so very much about this game. 

Mr. KiRBY. I have been playing it for a long time. I have been selling your 
people out in Kansas lumber, for mighty little money, too. 

Mr. TiNCHER. Somebody else handled the lumber between the time you parted 
with it and I became the owner of it. 

Mr. KiRBY. There may be something in that. 

Mr. Ttncheb. Do you believe these cut-over timberlands should be exempted 
from taxation, or that they should be favored in the taxing in some way? 

Mr. KntBY. I think that is the only chance in the world for any practical 
reforestry in private hands, but it can not be done. 

Mr. J.vcowAY. Can your State purchase lands for delinquent taxes? 

Mr. KiRBY. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Jacoway. Has your State authority to do that? 

Mr. KiRBY, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Clarke. Would you say yes to that question about exemption from taxa- 
tion when you have got your bill of rights in your pocket? 

Mr. KiRBY. Oh, yes; you are exempt from local taxation, like many of the 
States exempt local factories. I think it is discrimination, however. I think 
it is denying to men the equal protection of the laws ; but, then, they do it. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. What is the proportion of your cut-over land down there that 
is suitable for agricultural purposes? 

Mr. KiRBY. There has never been a survey, but I should say 50 per cent. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. How much land does the State own? 

Mr. KiRBY. They do not own any. When I first entered the business down 
there nearly all of these east Texas counties — there was no lumber business in 
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those counties and no railroads through there. Nearly all of those forests 
belonged to the State. They had been set apart as an endowment for the 
school fund. All of those counties were constantly clamoring to have those 
lands sold and put on the tax rolls. All over the State there was likewise 
clamoring to have the lands sold, so that the money could be invested and the 
present generation should get some benefit from the income, so that they were 
sold ultimately, so that the State does not own anything now. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. I am sure that you and your board of directors have a pretty 
intimate knowledge of the amount of timber in this country. In your judg- 
ment, how many years* supply have we got now? 

Mr. KniBY. I don't know. If we do not build up our production — of course, if 
the west coast should remain in its present status of production — they have 
probably about two or three hundred years out there — ^but when the rest of us 
cut out they will speed up, so that I don't know how long it will last. There are 
absolutely no accurate figures anywhere in the country, available anywhere in 
the world, on the exact stand of timber in our Republic. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Do you export any lumber? 

Mr. KiEBY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Do you export timber? 

Mr. KiRBY. Yes, sir. 

^rr. KiNCHELOE. To any considerable extent? 

Mr. KiRBY. Not much now, because those fellows over there haven't got any- 
thing to buy with; but we send considerable to the West Indies and some to 
South America. A little goes to Europe. 

Mr. AswELL. Hasn't your association collected some data as to the standing 
timber, etc, and turned it over to the Forest Service recently? 

Mr. KiBBY. Yes; last year; That was the Southern Pine Association, not the 
National Association, but the Southern Pine Association. 

Mr. As WELL. But the Forest Service accepted that as authority? 

Mr. KiBBY. I think they did. Mr. Rhodes could answer that question, but my 
unilerstanding is that they did 

Mr. TiNCHEB. As I understand it, you are here as president of your associa- 
tion, and your association is for the Snell bill? 

Mr. KiBBY.^ Yes, sir ; with some restrictions. 

Mr. TiNCHER. Well, I take it that you have a good many mental reservations 
about being for that. 

^Ir. KiRBY. Let me answer that for you accurately. Proposals for legislation 
had been made about two year ago, one declaring for Federal regulation of the 
lumber industry, the other for cooperation between the Federal Government, 
the States, and the private owners in accomplishing better fire protection and 
other matters. We indorsed the latter, which was subsequently incorporated in 
substance in the Snell bill, most of us having considered it to be the lesser of 
two evils, but, nevertheless, to be based on a sound principle and capable, 
with certain plain restrictions which I have indicated, of promoting a fair and 
practical solution of many of the most pressing forestry problems, such as fire 
[)rotection and the increase of public forest reserves. 

Mr. TiNCHEB. Let me see if I understand you. There has been considerable 
talk about forestry since '* Pinchot the First." Now, let us get the record 
straight. The first bill introduced that was referred to this committee in this 
matter was the Snell bill. I wondered if it was introduced along the lines you 
have suggested, as sort of a buffer, for fear there would be some such thing sug- 
gested as what is now in the forni of the Capper bill, which was introduced sub- 
sequent to the time of the Snell bill. There was not any bill pending before this 
committee at the time the Snell bill was introduced contemplating regulation; 
but it was for fear that there would be something of that kind come along that 
prompted this introduction of the Snell bill? 

:^fr. KiRBY. Well, I can not personally tell you the parentage of this Snell 
bill in that regard. I know that the first activity within the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Assaciation was about two years ago when We had a meeting 
with Col. Graves, then United States Forester out in Chicago, and started a dis- 
cussion of this subject, and we have been discussing it ever since. It was 
about two or three years ago. 

Mr. TiNCHEB. Of course, I think if the only theory is that the Snell bill should 
not be supported except as the lesser of two evils, probably this committee ought 
to l)e over listening to Mr. Blanton or somebody make a speech in the Committee 
of the Whole. That is, if they are both evils, we have no business bringing out 
any legislation on the subject. 
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Mr. KiRBY. That is your problem, to find out whether they are or not, I am 
just giving you my opinion. 

Mr. TiNCHER. You are a miplity well-informed man on the subject. 

Mr. KiRHY. -Well, tliey would operate disastrously in disregard of the rights of 
private pix)perty in the South. I can not speak for the rest of the Nation. 

Mr. TiNCHEH. Suppose both of them were not evils, but that, on the other 
hand, they both contained good ; then the Capper bill, of course, being the mort. 
drastic of the two, would have more good. If you view it from the other view- 
point, isn't that right? 

Mr. KiRBY. That might be so from the standpoint of what the fellow thought 
was good. 

Mr. TiNCHtJi. You are now talking on the theory that they are both evils. 
Now, if they are both good, of course the Snell bill is the lesser of the two 
goods; isn't that so? We have got to have a lot more information. 

Mr. KiRBY. I wish I could give it to you, but I really do not think it is a 
national question. 

Mr. AswELL. Mr. Kirby, you have said, I think rightfully, that the lumber 
men are concerned in posterity. I have heard you say it before, and I think 
that is true. Now, if you do not approve of either of these bills, what would 
you suggest? 

Mr. KiRBY. If you had the power under the Constitution, I know exactly 
what you should do, because you can not wait on the States to do it, because, 
in the first place, some of the States, like the State of Texas, a great agricul- 
tural State — it has not yet been pinched for its lumber supply and they have 
not been educated up to the necessity of perpetuating these forests. If you 
had the constitutional power to do it, what you ought to do is to establish 
forests in well-selected locations all through the country for the purpose of pro- 
tecting posterity in their wood demand. 

Mr. AswELL. Purchase the land, you mean? 

Mr. KiBBY. Purchase the land and carry on their practical forestry there 
just as you are on your forestry reserves now. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. You have the powe to do it under section 6. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Do you feel that there is any sort of a policy that might be 
adopted for general fire protection over the country? 

Mr. KiRBY. The fire hazard varies in different localities. You could not make 
it universal. Fire protection is not so important to us in the South as it is in 
the North, the East, and the West, so I do not know just what regulations 
could be prescribed. We would not object to any of those regulations or any- 
thing of that sort, and we would cooperate with the National Forestry Bureau in 
any operations that they want to put on, provided they did not undertake to 
restrict us in the use of our private property. We think we own that and we 
are entitled to control it and operate it in a practical way without any fear 
from any Federal authority. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Right along that same line, what is your idea in regard to a 
general policy on reforestation throughout the country? 

Mr. KiBBT. I do not think it can be carried on in any way at all in private 
ownership. There may be some way in which it can be done, however. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. You do not believe it possible to adopt a general policy for 
reforestation? 

Mr. KntBT. I do not think there is any encouragement that the Federal Gov- 
ernment can give at all. The State governments could be relieved, though, of 
local taxation, or something like that, but that is clearly not a Federal propo- 
sition. You are not going to pay the taxes. You are not going to pay these 
little schools out of the Federal Treasury, so it is a problem that belongs 
locally to our people and can not be solved by the National Government. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Do I take it from what you have said previously that your 
idea is that the United States Government should acquire necessary lands and 
reforest them, where nothing else can grow but lumber, and protect them for 
the future use of posterity? 

Mr. KiBBY. I have not looked into the constitutional feature of that. I say, 
If the Constitution does not forbid, that is the only way open to you to carry 
on the forestry on a scale that would be of any substantial interest to pos- 
terity. 

Mr. Clabke. We are already purchasing thousands of acres of land for the 
protection of our watersheds. Why isn't It possible, from a practical stand- 
point, to take these lands and start now to grow the forests, under the Govern- 
ment's supervision, under that same Government supervision. As they grow up, 
of course, the cutting of the timber will be done as it is in foreign countries. 
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Mr. KiKBY. There is a difference under the Constitution and under what you 
are doing under the Weeks bill and what you would be attempting here. Under 
the Weeks bill you are attempting to preserve the navigable streams of this 
country, jurisdiction over which is especially granted under the Constitution. 

Mr. Clakke. Why are you not killing two birds with one stone? 

Mr. KiBBY, Of course, you have here an incidental protection when you 
Democrats put it on for revenue only. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. It was enacted under the guise of protecting transportation 
by water. 

Mr. KiBBY. Yes. If there is any constitutional warrant in the world for the 
appropriation of Federal money for the creation of forestry preserves in this 
county on logical lines in the Interest of posterity, it jught to be done, because 
I agree thoroughly with what Mr. Pinchot said this morning with respect to the 
future. I do not think the disaster is as imminent as he says, but it will 
come In the course of time, because there was a time when all of our country 
from St Louis to Maine was a great forest. There will come a time when our 
wood supply will be exhausted, not because we are the largest users of the 
wood particularly in the world. We are the largest users of everything, ac- 
cording to population. It is not wood only, but it Is everything. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. What is your idea as regards the general policy of restriction 
in relation to permitting the cutting of timber? 

Mr. KiRBY. I do not think this Grovemment or any government in America 
has any right at all to interfere with a citizen in the use of his private property.. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Not for the benefit of the future? 

Mr. KmBY. No, sir ; for the benefit of nobody. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. What was your idea of entering into the agreement that you 
got into litigation over with Mr. Pinchot along that line? Was that an 
experiment? 

Mr. KiRBY. That was an e^tperiment. There was a little selfishness behind 
it, I suppose. I would make my forest last longer, and I would get more 
profit out of it. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Wouldn't it be a good idea to adopt a general policy if all 
forests could be made to last longer and you could get more profit out of them? 

Mr. KiBBY. But these long-headed fellows who own these forests would 
resort to that if their judgment was convinced that it would happen that way ; 
but I was easy and didn't get far with it. 

Mr. Jacoway. Do you know whether or not the fire menace is greater in 
the western country than it is in the South? 

Mr. KiBBY. I do not know ; but going through that country out there I saw 
burned-over areas, so I know that in those particular areas they have suffered 
great disaster. How extensive it is, I do not know. 

Mr. Jacoway. As far as the South is concerned, however, you know that 
the forest fires are not a menace? 

Mr. KiBBY. They are not in the long-leaf belt. 

Mr. TiNCHEB. The proposition of appropriating Government money and en- 
gaging In business for the public good, th^t is not profitable for the individual 
to engage in,' of course has its limitations. The time has approached and 
now we are proposing to raise taxes to engage in these various things. If you 
make up your mind about what you think we ought to do on this forest propo- 
sition, I wish you would let this committee know, because I anticipate we are 
going to have some little trouble working out this situation. 

Mr. KiBBY. You have paid me a very high compliment, and I should be de- 
lighted to assist you if I can. If I can see the light I will be delighted to pass 
it along. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. I understand you can not follow the line of reasoning of 
these western fellows who have been here? 

Mr. KiBBY. I am not in sympathy with all of those provisions. I am not 
in sympathy with any features of the bill that lays a heavy hand on the right 
of the citizen to do as he wills with his own property. 

Mr. Clabkb. Doesn't that reflect itself in the added cost of the timber to the 
consumer? 

Mr. KiBBY, Of course; it is bound to do that. Whatever increased cost is 
produced we pass along, if we can. Sometimes we can not do it. 

Mr. TiNcHEB. I am sure I never pt^id any price for any lumber that made 
me feel at all grateful to the producer of the lumber. Perhaps when we get a 
good protective tariff and get some revenue we can figure on appropriating some 
money to purchase some land. 
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Mr. KiRUY. \\v\l you will be so thrifty that you can buy it. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. ("ol. Kirby would not agree with that, because he believes that 
a man ought to do as he pleases with his money. 

Mr. Jacoway. Oh, he is a protectionist. 

:Mr. TiNCHER. I am <iuite sure that lie is for a protective tariff by just look- 
ing at the man. I am sure that he is for strengtiienlng the emergency tariff. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. I just remarked. Col. Kirby, that you thought that a man 
ought to do with his money as he pleases, without any restrictions. 

Mr. Kirby. No : there are some things that might be forbidden. For instance, 
national prohibition may be all right. You are forbidden putting it into that, 
as far as money goes, but a man's property, aside from money, ought to have 
the same status as every other man's property and he ought to be protected 
In its use. without sacrificing it and not taking it any time for public purposes 
without just compensation. 

Mr. AswEix. You have overlooked one point in regard to the fire hazard in 
the South. You know in the South a young tree grows out of reach of the 
fire in a year, but that is not so in the North and the West. That is the 

difference. 

Mr. Kirby. That is not entirely so. In the North you have quite a large 
amount of undergrowth. 

Mr. AswELL. In the South the young tree grows out of reach very rapidly. 

Mr. Kirby. I think it does, because it does not take it very long to get out 
of reach down there. Mr. Chairman, am I excused? 

The Chaibmak*. Yes ; thank you very much. Are there any other witnesses 
here that desire to be heard? 

Mr. KeixoOo. I understood it was your desire, if possible, that the hearinir 
be closed before 6 o*clock. 

The Chairman. Do you want to go on now? 

Mr. Kellogg. If everybody else has been heard ; yes. 

The Chairman. If that is all, then we are ready to hear you. 

Mr. Kexloog. Mr. Snell had to leave to attend a committee meeting, and he 
asked me to speak for him. 

The Chaibman. Very well. 

Mr. Kellogg. If everybody else has been heard, Mr. Chairman, under permis- 
sion granted Mr. Snell last night, we ask leave to file some statements from 
witnesses who could not come here, but who were prevented from appearing 
yesterday, and then to have two closing statements, one by Mr. E. T. Allen and 
the other by myself. We will undertake, as far as our presentation is con- 
cerned, to get through with it before 6 o'clock if we are not interrupted by 
too many questions. 

. Mr. Kincheloe. Mr. Chairman, is it contemplated that there shall be some 
lawyer to discuss the constitutionality of these bills? 

Mr. Kellogg. I have made arrangements for a lawyer to file such a statement. 

Mr. Kincheloe. Well, I would like to have him come before the committee. 
I would like to ask him a few questions. 

Mr. Kellogg. Well, we will have a ^statement. The lawyer will be prepared 
to come before you at any time you want him. I feel sure as to that. If 
you wish the hearing closed up in that fashion, we shall be glad to do so this 
afternoon. 

The Chairman. What is the pleasure of the committee? Will it accept this 
brief, or request the attorney to appear before the committee? 

Mr. Kincheloe. Yes ; I would like to ask him a few questions. 

Mr. Kexlogg. I said that he will eventually come before you. In the mean- 
time he has already started the preparation of this brief. 

The Chairman. I take it that is satisfactory. Then we are to understand 1 
that the attorney is to appear at a later date? 

Mr. Kellogg. Yes, sir ; we shall be glad to have him at any time you desire. 

STATEMENT OF MB. B.. 8. KEIXOaO. 

Mr. Kellogg. We shall start, Mr. Chairman, by filing a statement by Mr. 
E. A. Sherman, discussing the question of the classificat'<Mi of Grovemment 
lands outside of national forests. Mr. Sherman has such a statement prepared 
and he will put that in. 

We have a statement by Mr. Dana upon the question of forest investiga- 
tions, dealing particularly w th forest experiment stations, that Mr. Mc- 
Laughlin wanted to ask about. Mr. Dana will file that statement. 
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We have a brief statement by Mr. A. L. Osborn, representing the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers Association and the Michigan Hard- 
wood Manufacturers Association. Mr. Osborn was suddenly taken ill a day 
or two before he was to start for Washington and was unable to be here, and 
he has sent this statement. We have a statement indorsing the proposed legis- 
lation by the Union League Club, of Chicago, which was brought here by Mr. 
Hall, who was a witness yesterday. 

I have a statement by Mr. Taylor, president of the American Wood Pre- 
servers* Association, who was here yesterday but was unable to stay over to- 
day, which he asked me to leave with you. 

We have here compiled for your information a statement correctly written 
out and certified to by myself as chairman of the National Forestry Program 
Committee of the indorsements the Snell bill has received. 

You will remember that Mr. Gaskill said the other day that the bill had been 
indorsed in essential principles by the State foresters of 19 States, and he 
named them. They are not included in this statement. There is included in 
this statement 55 organizations of various character, ranging from the New 
York State Legislature — unanimously indorsing the Snell bill — to a large 
number of organizations of public character — chambers of commerce and 
others — 55 organizations of that kind, and 17 State forestry associations, all 
properly listed, that have indorsed the essential principles of the Snell bill, 
which we would like to have go in the record. 

Then we will have submitted to you in due time a brief upon the question of 
the constitutional authority for the expenditure of Federal funds hi coopera- 
tive fire prevention and the purchase of national forest land outside the 
watersheds of navigable streams. 

Mr. TiNCHEB. Is there some lawyer that believes that it is constitutional, 
that you know of? 

Mr. Kellogg. There are a good many lawyers who believe that. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. You said that he will file a brief on that later, and the 
lawyer will also come before the committee. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask you what is going to be the rule with 
reference to holding meetings of this committee? We members of this commit- 
tee would like to attend the sessions in the House, as many important matters 
are to be considered and we can not possibly keep up with our mail and attend 
these hearings if you expect to sit here all day, and it will be impossible to 
keep in touch with matters that are coming up constantly on the floor. 

Mr. TiNCHER. I am just like Mr. Kincheloe. I like to keep in touch with 
what is going on on the floor. They are putting a couple of million dollars 
back in that Post Office bill this afternoon and I would like to be there. 

The Chairman. Of course, there are many things there that I am interested 
in also. 

Mr. Kincheloe. I haven't answered my mail for a week. 

Mr. Allen. I will say now, Mr. Chairman, that I have just suggested to 
Mr, Kellogg that it would be quite as convenient for me to come back in the 
morning, if it will suit the convenience of the committee. 

The Chairman. No; I think we would like to finish this up to-day. 

Mr. Kincheloe, I do not object to this going on this afternoon, but there 
is this sugar bill that is coming up, and a lot of other important matters, and 
I would like to keep in touch with what is going on in these committee hear- 
ings also. I have a lot of letters that I would like to answer. My constituents 
don't know anything about whether I am loafing, or anything else. 

The Chairman. Well, we are all in the same fix. 

Mr. Kincheloe. As far as I am pereonally concerned, I am not going txy 
attend these sessions any more except in the morning. Do we meet in the 
morning, Mr. Chairman? 

The Chairman. Yes ; we will meet In the morning and dispose of the matter 
then. 

Mr. Kincheloe. That will be perfectly satisfactory. 

The Chairman. Without objection, those statements referred to by Mr. 
Kellogg will be inserted in the record. 

(The statements referred to by Mr. Kellogg are printed In full, as follows:) 

90442— -22— SEB K ^16 
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Statement of Samuei. T. Dana, Fokest Commissioner of Maine. 

It Is relate<l that once upon a time the president of one of our State univer- 
sities appealed to the State legislature for a small fund in aid of research. 
He presented his case to the committee on appropriations and was listened to 
with due courtesy. But when he went out, one of the legislators spoke up: 
"Say, what is research?" Another replied, " D — d if I know;" and a third 
proposed, "Let's lay it upon tlie t^ble." There it has rested ever since. 

Fortunately, those days are past. One can now approach a legislative com- 
mittee in behalf of research with confidence that his reception will be not only 
intelligent but sympatJietlc. One of the beneficial results of the war was to 
awaken the country as a whole to the predominant part played by modern 
science, and to the fact that science must be based on research. Yet in the 
field of forestry progress has been slow in comparison with the complexity of 
the problems and the magnitude of the interests involved. 
- You all know that wood is one of our vital necessities ; that it enters in a 
hundred ways into the dally activities of every individual and every business ; 
that an adequate supply is almost as essential to our national welfare as is 
an adequate supply of food. You also know that we are not now taking steps 
to insure an adequate supply; that we are removing timber from the forests 
four and a half times as fast as it is growing ; that our present course .threatens 
decreased supplies, increased costs, and other nation-wide economic conse- 
quences of the most serious and unpleasant sort. But do you realize the char- 
acter and the extent of the diflficulties involved in meeting this situation? 

These have to do not only with getting improved methods actually put into 
practice, but with determining just what those methods should be. If one 
could be given a free hand to do exactly as he pleased with the forests of 
this country, he would be unable to manage them with maximum efficiency 
for the simple reason that he would not know how. Our forests are far more 
complex and their management correspondingly more difficult than those of 
Europe. We have 495 tree species of which 125 are of commercial importance. 
No two of these are alike in their life histories, characteristics, and require- 
ments. For the most part they grow not in pure but in mixed stands, and under 
widely varying conditions of soil and climate. The cultural difficulties intro- 
duced by the long period required for forests to mature, and the economic 
difficulties created by their location on the poorer and more inaccessible areas, 
still further complicate the problem of their management. 

All of this does not mean that basic information as to how to handle our 
forests is totally lacking. On the contrary, the practice of forestry is based on 
a considerable and constantly growing body of facts and principles. Knowledge 
of these supplies the forester with tools which fit him for his task far better 
than one not similarly equipped, and which may even prove fairly satisfac- 
tory in our present stage of forest development. But as our forest area 
diminishes and our forest utilization becomes more intensive, we shall need 
more and more to resharpen the old tools and to replace them by new and more 
effective ones. Accepted facts and principles must be thoroughly tested and 
revised so far as necessary, while at the same time new facts and principles 
must be developed and applied. This information can be supplied only 
through well organized and comprehensive research by thoroughly trained in- 
vestigators. 

Enough has already been done to prove that ^ch research is capable of 
paying big dividends. Forest investigations have been an integral part of 
the work of the Department of Agriculture ever since the creation of the 
Division of Forestry, and in 1908 a beginning was made in the establishment of 
a series of forest experiment stations similar in general character and scope 
to the agricultural experiment stations, but smaller in size. An interesting 
illustration of the results being secured by these stations is afforded by the 
discovery that the seed of Douglas fir is stored for a number of years in the 
surface soil and germinates readily when the forest is cut. Determination of 
this fact made it possible to secure natural reproduction in the Douglas fir 
forests of the Pacific Northwest by the simple method of clear cutting and 
burning the slash, and also emphasized the need for complete protection of the 
new stand from fire. 

Forest research solved the difficult problem of how to plant successfully the 
arid sand plains of western Nebraska. To-day this formerly treeless region has 
flourishing young forests of pine from which Christmas trees are being cut. 
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Tlie practicability of reclaiming the entire region with a forest growth suit- 
able to meet local timber requirements has been completely demonstrated. 
Research has also shown how to plant in the dry yellow-pine region of the 
Southwest and in other parts of the national forests where the original tree 
growth has been destroyed by overgrazing, destructive lumbering, or fire. In 
many forest types it has developed improved methods of cutting in order to 
secure natural reproduction. 

These results are well worth while. Taking the situation as a whole, how- 
ever, the progress which has been made in these and other directions is in- 
significant in comparison with the problems still remaining to be solved. In 
the Northeast, for instance, we are still uncertain as to how the millions of 
acres of spruce, hardwood, and mixed forests should be cut, and as to what 
should be done with the slash resulting from cutting, in order to secure a 
fully stocked new stand of desirable species^ Nor do we know how fast such 
a stand will grow and what yield may be expected from it in any given period. 

In the AUeghenies we are faced by the unsolved problem of how to convert 
millions of acres of scrub oak, fire cherry, and other practically worthless trees 
hito a highly productive forest such as the land onee supported. In the South- 
east we must learn how to reforest successfully the 30,000,000 acres of waste 
forest land, and of how to keep productive the remaining twenty-three and a 
half million acres of virgin yellow pine forest. In California we must de- 
termine the exact effect of a^ forest cover on streamflow and erosion, and must 
develop more effective methods of retaining and extending the present cover. 

These are but samples of the work that lies ahead. The list of urgent 
problems to which no answer at all, or at best very incomplete answers, are 
available could be lengthened almost indefinitely. To put it boldly, we have 
so far been merely puttering in a field which deserves and demands more 
adequate treatment. 

We have now reached the point where it is essential to underfake the work 
on a larger scale. Whatever may be the outcome of the present discussion 
regarding the practice of forestry on private lands, it is certain that steps must 
t)e taken to see that these lands are so handled as to insure an adequate timber 
supply for the future. It is equally certain that more intensive management of 
the publicly owned forests will be an essential part of any comprehensive 
forest program. The inevitable result of these developments will be an in- 
sistent demand for facts which we do not now possess. When we come to 
place the bulk of our forest area under forest management, as we are bound 
to do, we shall need to add enormously to our present meager knowledge of 
how to manage them to best advantage. 

The scientific basis for forestry can be established effectively only through 
systematic research by trained men. Results can also be achieved by this 
method more quickly and more cheaply than by administrative trial. The 
latter involves large areas and high costs, and progress is necessarily slow. 
In research, various methods can be tried out on a smaU scale, and the results 
analyzed by investigators who are on the ground to determine precisely what 
happens and why. Not only can large scale, costly mistakes be avoided, but 
the conclusions reached are based on facts, not opinions. 

That research in the production of forest crops is as necessary and will pay 
fully as well as similar research in the production of agricultural crops can 
not be doubted. Eloquent testimony to the value of the latter is afforded by 
the fact that the Federal Government now spends • some $8,500,000 a year 
for he support of agricultural experiment stations and in other agricultural 
research. Our forest area is nearly as large as the area of improved farm 
lands, and our forest problems are certainly no less difficult or complex than 
out farm problems. Yet we are now spending only $85,000 a year for research 
in the fields of forest protection and forest production, or exactly one one- 
Imndredth of the amount spent in agricultural research. 

Increasing recognition of the need for further activity in this direction is 
indicated by the provision in the Snell bill authorizing the appropriation of 
$1,000,000 a year for research, which would presumably be divided equally 
l>etween- forest production and forest and wood utilization. It is also indicated 
hy the fact that there are now pending in Congress bills providing for the 
establishment of six forest experiment stations in different parts of the country. 
In order to handle the work adequately there should be a well equipped forest 
experiment station manned by a staff of trained investigators in each of our 
10 important forest regions. The $500,000 a year contemplated by the Snell 
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bin for the establishment and maintenance of these stations, together with 
provision for supervision for a central laboratory, and for such general sup- 
plementary investigations as might be necessary, is certainly none too large to 
enable them to function effectively: nor is it large in comparison with the 
magnitude of the interests involve<i and the practical value of the results to 
be secured. 

The long-time nature of the forest crop malces it imperative that an adequate 
program of forest research should be adopted at once. Results can not be 
secured overnight with a crop that requires from 40 to 100 years to reach 
maturity. It is therefore necessary to undertake without delay the study not 
only of those problems which are already acute but of those which will soon 
become so. The results, even under the most favorable conditions, will not be 
available before there is urgent need for them. Delay is dangerous. If forest 
research is to play the part which it can and .should in laying the scientific 
f(mndation for the practical application in the woods of any comprehensive 
forestry policy, it must be undertaken both on an adequate scale and promptly. 

Such research will have two main objects: (1) To supply the facts necessary 
to place our 150,000,000 acres of national forests, which are an asset of the 
iiighest importance to the entire country, on a sound business basis: and (2) 
to make possible the more eflPective management of the much larger area of 
privately owned forests. It can be handled to best advantage, as experience 
both here and abroad has proved, through the establishment of regional forest 
experiment stations. Investigations in wood utilization can be handled at a 
single centrally located forest-products laboratory, such as that now main- 
tained by the Forest Service at Madison, Wis., since wood and other forest 
products can be brought to it for test and treatment. Investigations in forest 
production, on the other hand, must be located in tlie woods where the forests 
actually occur, although the fact that forest regioTis do not recognize State 
boundaries makes it unnecessary to have a forest experiment station in each 
State. Ten such stations located in our 10 important forest regions would 
serve as headquarters from which investigations covering forest conditions 
throughout the country could readily be conducted. Their prompt establishment 
is imperative. 



Statement of A. L. Osborn. 

This presence will be on behalf of the Northern Hemlock and Hardwood 
Manufacturers* Association and the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers' Asso- 
ciation. 

We approve of the resolutions adopted by the board of directors of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers' Association on December 1, 1921. We approve 
of the fundamental principles or thoughts that are embodied in the Snell bill. 
We believe there should be cooperation between the Federal Government, the 
State, and the owners of timberland that forest growth may be provided for 
posterity. 

The growth of timber on lands not suitable to other profitable use should be 
brought about. Economically fire prevention is the 100 per cent solution of 
the problem of timber growth in our two States. Controlled burning of all 
debris being prohibitive in cost, fire lines, fire patrols, and fire prevention laws 
are practical means for reducing the destruction of young growth that will be 
of value if brought to maturity. 

We invite cooperative National and State control of the fire problem and the 
problem of saving young growth on a basis of the added cost being shared by 
the beneficiaries ; that is, the cost to the private timberland owner being based 
on the benefits that he will derive, the public to pay such share of the cost as 
will be justified by the benefits derived by the public! 

We urge that there be written into the bill a provision that will establish 
along with other principles in the measure that no regulation shall be written 
by the Secretary of Agriculture that carried out by the timberland owner 
would depreciate the value of his property. We urge that there be placed in 
the measure before reported for passage such provisions as will definitely secure 
the timberland owner against the imposition of costs for which he shall not 
receive an equivalent return. 
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Statement of C. Marshall Taylor, President American Wood Preservers' 

Association. 

Yon doubtless have had your personal observations of the growing shortage 
in the supply of wood confirmed by what you liave heard In the past two days 
from those best informed on the situation. The foresters tell us that three- 
fourths of our original timberland has been cut over. There would be no 
cause for concern over that fact if the remaining one-fourth would meet our 
needs, but we are estimated to be cutting out our remaining stock nearly 
five times as fast as it is adding to itself by growth. Since the indefinite 
continuation of such a state of affairs means inevitable disaster to the country, 
it goes without saying that Cvongress is bound soon to evolve whatever legis- 
lation may be necessary to ultimately provide a continuous supply of the wood 
needed in the United States through improved practices in forest protection, 
utilization, and planting. The cooperation of the National, State, and private 
landovniers contemplated in the Snell bill would assure the desired result, 
in time. 

The time required to recover from our past recklessness presents a problem 
which has only one solution we can contemplate with satisfaction — that is, to 
make one tree serve where we have been using two. Substitutes for wood will 
probably reduce the per capita drain on our forest resources to some extent, 
but the growth of our country will not let this lessen the total demands, which 
80 far exceed our annual growth. 

A way in which effective contribution can at once be made toward lessening 
the drain on our forest resources and thereby giving existing and new forests 
a chance to dev^op annual yields equaling our annual demands is in the 
preservative treatment of wood to resist decay, insects, and marine borers. 
The annual loss of unprotected timber due to the causes given has never been 
calculated closely, but doubtless equals the amount of standing timber destroyed 
by forest fires. 

Wood preserving is an art which began with the ancients, and has been prac- 
ticed whenever and wherever woods lasting long v^ithout treatment have been 
scarce or expensive. Its growth in the United States can be traced statisti- 
cally only as far back as 1860, though records of work done commercially start 
in 1848. 

The American growth in wood preserving has been rapid. From three plants 
in 1860, treating 50,000 ties, the industry has developed to 112 plants, treating 
45,000,000 ties, in 1020. Data regarding materials other than ties are available 
only since 1900, when the total was 75,000,000 cubic feet, compared with 173,- 
000,000 cubic feet in 1920. 

At least 90 per cent of the wood preserving done is for railroads. They can 
do more and are steadily increasing their use of treated wood, but there ariB 
other consumers of" wood who can contribute toward making our forests go 
further, if they would lengthen the life of their wood by preservative treatment. 
With its service period increased two to five times, depending on the kind 
of wood and use, each treated bridge timber, mine timber, pile, post, tie, etc., 
would count effectively in giving our forests a chance to catch up with our 
needs. 

A large part of the increase in the use of treated wood during the past 20' 
years is due to the educational work of the Forest Service in the United States 
Department of Agriculture. The Forest Service has urged consumers to treat 
wood where decay is a factor in its service and has studied ways and means 
for getting the results desired. It can continue to further progress along these 
lines if it has the funds for studies in improved methods for treating wood in 
its varied forms for varied uses so as to economically prolong its life. New- 
preservatives should be investigated and better ways of using existing ones 
sought. The scientific research involved in making the preservative treatment 
of wood most effective is lessening the annual drain on our forests can best be 
handled by a balanced organization such as exists in the Forest Products Labo- 
ratory at Madison, Wis., and consequently the American Wood Preservers* 
Association indorses section 4 of the Snell bill, which provides for the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to investigate and to cooperate with the industry in ex- 
periments and tests of the preservative treatment of wood. 

The w^ood-preserving industry will itself work out problems concerning the 
art in which it is engaged, but the efforts of its individual concerns will be 
scattered and desultory. They will lack the concentrated application of the 
technical knowledge of wood structure and of chemistry to be had at the Forest 
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Products Laborntory. Besides, anj* results ohtHiiie<l and advocatetl by wooil 
prewM'vers mi>;bt l>e quest ioiie<1 by wockI ocinsuniers. Tlie same results reached 
by the work of a (iovernment institution devoted to public service would be 
aroepted promptly. And promptness is essential if we are to treat enough 
wcM)d to avoid the inconvenience* of a sliortnge during tlie 50 years required 
to make our supply sufficient ti) sustain our needs. 

So legislation covering a national forest policy could not be considered com- 
plete if it did not Include provisions for investigation of economical ways and 
means for the effective preservative treatment of wood, as in section 4 of the 
Suell bill. 

Statement Ix\ Uhcakd to a Forestry Policy for the United States Submitted 

BY THE Union I^iEague Club of Chicago. 

The Union League Club of Cliicago, in harmony with its steadfast policy of 
fui-thering forest conservation, which policy has been further deveh)ped durin.i^ 
1921, makes through its public affairs committee the following statement of 
its position in regard to a forestry policy for the United States : 

The Union League Club stands for a broad and effective plan of forest con- 
servation throughout the United States, including full protecticm to the stiiiid- 
ing forests from fire, insects, and diseases; the harvesting of timber croi>s 
by such methods, while fair with respect to the interests of timber operators 
and the public, will nevertheless insure the reproduction of the forests on lands 
not adapted to farming; the reforestation as rapidly as possible of the non- 
farming lailds made wholly or partially idle through fire damage or methods 
of logging practiced thereon; the most complete utilization, in logging oper- 
ations and in the industries, of wood and all other products of the forests ; aud 
tlie extension as rapidly as i)os8ible of national forests and State forests, as 
well as forests owned by smaller subdivisions of the public, believing that under 
such public ownership more intensive measures of forestry suitable to the 
needs of the country may be introduced and made permanent. 

It recognizes the forestry imdertaking to be of such size and of such perma- 
nence as to demand for its success a policy laid down in carefully worked out 
legislation, and involving the cooperative and balanced effort of the Federal 
Government, the States, and individual landowners. 

Of legislation now pending in Congress it regards the Capper bill (S. 1455) 
as failing to meet the requirements of the country in furnishing a practical 
plan of forest conservation and as being mainly an unwise plan designed to 
exercise Government control over an industry. It opposes that bill. It re- 
gards the SneU and McCormick bills (R. R. 129 and S. 1869) as being based 
upon right principles and as having for their aim the laying down of a fair 
and workable policy of forestry for the country. It urges that the Federal 
Government take the leadership in establishing such a policy through enact- 
ment by Congress without delay of legislation based on principles and plan of 
these measures. 

Recognizing that forestry and agriculture are closely related industries, 
equally concerned with the production of crops from the soil, each reaching 
to every portion of the country and both being of vital interest to thousands 
of individual landowners, it holds that the Federal Forest Service should perma- 
nently remain in the United States Department of Agriculture with such en- 
largement of that department as may be necessary to accommodate the broad 
program of forestry, for the sake of the national interests, must soon be 
adopted. 

Adopted by the public affairs committee January 3, 1922. 

J. V. NOBCROSS, 

Chairman Public Affairs Committee. 

Geo. T. Buckingham, 
President Union League. 

Indobsement of Snell Bill — Statement Submitted by R. S. Kellogg, Chaib- 

MAN OF National Fobestby Pbogbam Committee. 

The Committee on Agbicultube, 

House of Representatives^ Washington, D. C. 

Gentlemen: In addition to the indorsements recorded with your committee 
by Mr. Gaskill, .speaking for the State foresters of 19 States, who approves 
the policies of the Snell bill, this committee wishes to file at this time with the 
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Committee on Agriculture the record of other indorsements which have been 
giTen this measure. Some of them have, undoubtedly, been calted to your att^" 
tiou directly by the organizations involved. ^ "*" 

fsnVb^ore you'' '"'^ '" """' ^^^ ^""'^^' ^^^^ «»"""* »' ^e'^^^'sur^ 
Among. these organizations are: Society of American Foresters GoneatPni.t«i 

Organizations indorsing the. Snell bill are : National Lumber Manufactnrprs' 
Association; American Paper and Pulp Association; AmeK Forest?f^^^ 
ciation; Amer can Newspaper Publishers' Association; Western BV^^^^^^^ 
Conservation Association; United Typothetse of America; FlorWaSbe^^ tnd 
Naval Stores Association ; California Forest Protective Associati^^^ 
Box Manufacturers' Association; Eastern Paper Board ManuS^ 
ciation; National Paper Trade Association; RetaU Lumber Ser^A^^iat^^^ 
of the State of New York ; American Wood PreseS A?Joc?at^n ^^^ 
Carolina Pine Box & Shook Manufacturers' Association ; PittsburgrFlood Coi^^^^ 
mission; Union League Club, Chicago; West Coast Lumbermen'l i^sociaaon- 
National Paper Box Manufacturers' Association; Eastern Shook & Wooden 
Box Manufacturers'. Association ; Michigan State Farm Bureau ; National Fixe 
Marshals Association (particularly fire-prevention feature) ; Natural History 
Club of New York; Northern Chautauqua Fish and Game Club; California 
Redwood Association ; Community Club, Newton, Mass. ; executive committee 
National Implement & Vehicle Manufacturers' Association ; Illinois Federation 
of Women's Clubs ; Lumber Dealers' Association of Connecticut ; National As- 
sociation of Employing Lithographers ; Newton, Mass., Federation of Women's 
Clubs ; New Hampshire Daughters of the American Revolution ; New York City 
Federation of Women's Clubs ; New York State Legislature ; Ohio College of 
Agriculture (faculty and students, 300 signatures) ; Southern Lumber Export- 
ers' Association; Western Pine Manufacturers' Association; Optimist Club 
Columbus, Ohio; Engineers' Club, Columbus, Ohio; New York Bird & Tree 
Club ; Utah Academy of Sciences ; New York Builders & Traders' Clubs. 

Chambeps of commerce: Pittsburgh, Pa.; Springfield, Mass.; Bangor, Me. • 
Boston, Mass. (specifying that size of appropriations be left to judgment of 
Congress). 

Rotary clubs: New York City; Battle Creek, Mich; Milwaukee, Wis.; Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo. ; Syracuse, N. Y. ; Manchester, N. H. ; Detroit, Mich. 

State forestry Associations: New York, New Hampshire, North Carolina, 
Louisiana, Maine, Minnesota, Colorado, Maryland, Ohio, Indiana, Tennessee, 
Kentucky, Texas, Connecticut, California, Michigan, Wisconsin. 
Sincerely, yours, 

R. S. Kelixkiq. Chairman, 

Mr. Kellogg. Then the first part of the summing up statement in behalf of 
the proponents of this legislation will be given by Mr. E. T. Allen, of Portland, 
Oreg. 

The Chaibman. We will be pleased to hear Mr. Allen. 

STATEMENT OF MB. E. T. ALLEN, PORTLAND, OBEG. 

Mr. Allen. Speaking for the Western Forestry and Conservation Association, 
I shall speak for the West entirely. That region has been discussed here a 
great deal as the one which needs watching the most, because it is where the 
timber is. I think there has been some misunderstanding as to the testimony 
of the previous witnesses. I shall deny some statements which have been 
made. 

The Western Forestry and Conservation Association, which I represent, is a 
sort of a league or alliance of protective organizations in Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
ington, Oregon, and California working very closely with the State and Govern- 
ment authorities. In fact, it is often called the triple alliance of these three 
agencies, but as far as I can I shall try to describe the private end of its work. 

We protect about 35,000,000 acres of land, toward which there is contribution 
from about 18,000,000 acres of private lands, and we are doing this in coopera- 
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tlon with the States and the Government. This past year we did so at an 
expense to private owners of a half million dollars, toward which we had 
assistance from the State and Government of about $175,000, In other words, 
we possibly paid about three-fourths of It. In protecting 35,000,000 acres we 
had only about 20,000 acres of commercial timberland burned over and about 
31,000 acres of second growth burned over. The per cent of loss is so small 
it could not be expressed in decimals. 

After this little introduction of whom I represent, to show that it is the 
second largest forestry organization of the United States and second only to the 
Feileral Forest Service, I pass on now for a moment again to the general 
problem. 

We are not here asking for regulation. The point is simply that there seem.s 
to be a sentiment asking for some sort of forest policy, and we were invited 
by the Forest Service to cooperate in indorsing one. We were quite glad to do 
so, and have approved the Snell bill, which is the bill, I understand, expressing 
very closely the beliefs of Col. Greeley. We are not asking either for any 
Federal money to help us do our own Job. We are willing to take care of our 
own work. The only reason we ask any Federal money is that if certain 
things are to be called for by the public, we think the public should pay a part 
of the bills. 

We look at it in this way : There is enough forest-growing area, if properly 
managed and protected, to go a long way toward settling the whole question. 
Some is in private ownership ; some is State and some Federal. Nobody knows 
exactly how much land should be kept growing forests to supply the country's 
needs, but we know it should be more than is being so kept. Nobody knows 
what the ownership of that land is going to be eventually. We can only look 
to history and see that every country develops knowledge of the quantity of 
forest land which it is necessary for that country to keep producing forests, and 
that part is finally occupied by the private owner, part by the State, and part 
by the Nation. 

It works out about this way : The economic stage of the country becomes one 
In which there is a profit in growing timber. The virgin supply goes. The 
lumber business, in order to perpetuate itself, wants timber and begins to take 
an Interest in forestry. At the same time it takes that interest the public 
takes an Interest also, and makes conditions under which the private owner 
can do a certain amount of forest growing. But he never wants to do as 
much as the country needs. Then the State, having an interest in maintaining 
its Industry and pay rolls, its markets for its crops, its water supply, etc., 
begins to take over a certain amount of the land by purchase or otherwise. 
But still there is not enough forest growing to satisfy the whole public de- 
mand, and then the Nation takes a part. 

Nobody knows to-day the proportion that perpetual forest production is 
going to take as between the Nation, the State, and the private owner, because 
it is an economic question as to how it will pay each in the long run. But we 
do know that while that problem is being settled the land involved would be 
growing trees if they were not burned up. So we think the urgent problem 
is not to settle who is going to. own it eventually but to see that produc- 
tion is assured while gradually we are determining this ultimate ownership. 
If you could determine here that the Federal Government could buy so much 
for a national forest, or the State should buy so much, you could not get the 
money from the taxpayer immediately to do it. It must be a process of slow 
acquisition. In the meantime you want it all kept as well as possible. For 
that reason, the fire problem — keeping the stuff growing that is there now — 
is more urgent than planting young stuff, because you have already got the 
start. It is there ; it will be usable much sooner. 

It is an unfortunate thing that the idea of regulation has grown up so that 
we involuntarily think of it as one of the biggest things in the forest problem. 
You know these mental efficiency experts have word association tests to show 
the speed with which one*s mind works. We have got so in this country that 
when you say " forestry " somebody immediately says " regulation.'* It is not 
necessarily the first thing, but rather the last thing, although no doubt it is 
coming to some extent. I object to the forecasting of regulation first and 
spending years and years talking about it before we see what we can do with- 
out it. 

For example, go back to the West. By accident the Federal Government 
owned lots of land there in the national forests, and the States owned a great 
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deal of land, and the lumbermen owned a great deal of land. The fire problem 
was a very serious one. We began by each protecting his own. It soon proved 
this did not pay, so we began to cooperate in fire protection, and we built up 
cooperative machinery for this work, by which, as I told you, our private or- 
ganizations spend from a half million to a million dollars a year in coopera- 
tion with the Government and the State. I am speaking of the lands outside 
of the national forests entirely. 

In the building up of this cooperative machinery we got acquainted, and the 
suspicions that we had of each other, which exist when you are dealing with 
institutions rather than individuals, disapr>eared very largely, so that we could 
talk everything over. There were just as many difficulties and just as many 
chances for selfishness and just as many technical problems in dealing with this 
fire question as there will be in the cutting questions or any other related to 
forestry. Some people don't think so, but it is an absolute fact. Yet we got 
together on the fire question. Then came the other questions of forestry. For- 
esters came out to oiir country with Old World ideas, but we had our feet under 
the same table, so we came up and the foresters came down until we all reached 
practical ground. To-day when you go across from the commercial cutting into 
the Federal cutting, often you can not tell where you cross the line. That is 
not the idea you got from testimony here to-day saying that the great necessity 
is to prevent the devastation of the still unciit timber by regulation. 

I will speak of the largest resource we have in the West, which is Douglas fir — 
three-quarters of what we now cut out there and probably one-fifth of all you 
are cutting in the Nation to-day. It is the big timber operation you should 
scrutinize. If devastation is bad, that is where it is bad, and it will get worse. 
But here is what the Forestry Service itself says in an official report : 

" Douglas fir type : It is fortunate that common logging practice in this type 
conforms in its essential features with approved silvicultural methods^. In 
simple terms, it consists of clean cutting followed by slash burning. Utilization 
has improved greatljr in recent years. Although timber of inferior species is 
often not cut, it is believed that utilization in this respect, as well as of broken 
material and conky timber, is on the whole as close as economical conditions 
permit. Requirements of national forest sales are little more stringent than the 
best logging practice usually follows." 

Another type, our western pine, is a little more difficult, but we are now study- 
ing that jointly and arriving at a very close agreement on that also. So we 
see little in forestry legislation to scare us, except where ignorance of the true 
situation may lead somebody to do something uncalled for or to spread preju- 
dicial reports that will infiame the public mind. We are not afraid of competent 
foresters who work in the West. 

We hope for fire protection particularly out of this bill. We are l^ss interested 
in the purchase or tree-planting sections. With us, trees grow without planting. 
We are interested in the section which provides for the research work. Why? 
Because we want tlie Government to come out and see the facts and prove them, 
so that it is not our evidence here, but what you all know all about it, that 
settles the final policy. 

It is easy but imfair to judge people by what they did in the past. It would 
be easy for lumbermen to tie all forestry failures to the public, because they 
have been equally careless and indifferent. But the situation out West has 
changed. The industry has reached its last stand. It has not only old trees 
but second growth and restocking land to utilize, costly to carry. One way is 
better use by encouraging secondary wood-working industries. They will not 
come out and settle with us if they know they are going to be stranded. So 
we want to have something that warrants them in coming and warrants them in 
staying. 

It did not take us long to find out that fire ran from one class of timber to 
another, and it was just as essential to protect the second growth as it was the 
first growth. Now, later, we have seen that' it is necessary to protect the young 
growth for its own sake; partly because we want to educate the public to 
that idea ; partly because our land is there with this already on it ; partly be- 
cause we know that the public is going to insist on it. We know that we can 
not leave it to our neighbors, the State, and the Government, unless we cooper- 
ate with them. So, in the States of Oregon and Washington, Idaho and Cali- 
fornia we have extended our cooperative system of fire protection, to take in 
all forest land, regardless of ownership, regardless of character. 

It has been said here, rather carelessly, I think, that the people out west 
have little forestry, sentiment and consequently lumbermen control legislation. 
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The fart is that we are growing more trees than any of the other States ; not 
becauHe we plant them, but because God plants them. They come up like 
wee<ls. But we protwt them. We have compulsory patrol laws which compel 
all lumbermen to protect all of their land. We have laws obliging the lumber- 
men to make men follow their, locomotives, keep screens on their donkey en- 
gines, and all of that sort of thing. The lumberman is very closely regulated. 
In Oregon and in Washington, which are the two States that probably most 
of the criticism we have heard is d'rected at, the Federal Forest Service says 
we are 72 to 75 per cent perfect in tire protection. The lumberman is paying 
70 to 75 per cent of the cost of this. The other one-quarter is being borne 
by the State and the Government. We apply our protective machinery to take 
care of all of this territory. A bad year conies and with it comes a tremendous 
lot of fire fighting. It costs 25 to 30 cents an acre, oftentimes. In that year 
the State does not come up and the Government does not come up, because 
their appropriation has been made tlie year before, so the lumberman has to 
hold the sack. He does, and meets the need. He is willing to do that within 
reason, but as the industry grows less, the second growth area becomes greater. 
If you looked down from an airplane over that country 20 or 30 years ago, it 
would have been a green forest with little islands of clearing. As logging goes 
on it becomes more and more a restocking forest. It is becoming a tremendous 
burden for us to carry this load — ^to go 30 or 40 miles to put out fires where 
we are not interested because the compulsory patrol law obliges us to. 

The protection of this second growth is of great interest to the public. The 
public is the beneficiary, consequently we think there should be some systeui 
by which the respective beneficiaries should pay according to their benefit. We 
admit that up to this stage of the game we are the chief benefactors, and we 
are now paying three^iuarters of the whole thing, but as time goes on, our 
selfi/sh interest will be less and the interest of the public will be more. We 
think* the fair way would be for us to pay about half of it and the Government 
one-quarter and the State one-quarter; but yve haven't got there yet. You are 
only paying 5 to 10 per cent and we are paying 75 per cent. 

I do not think the Federal Government ought to pay too big a share of it, 
but some of it always, because the States that produce no timber get a direct 
benefit. If they want the benefits, they should pay part. 

Why is a million dollars specified in this bill? I understand it is because 
at present you can not pay more than that with justice, because the States 
and the private owners are not doing their whole share. How far is it liable 
to take you? I shouldn^t think more than about $£,000,000, because I think it 
is generally admitted that, taking all these millions of acres of restocked 
lands, if they should be protected for about 3 cents an acre, you would get a 
total cost of something like $8,000,000. I do not believe that the Government 
ought to pay more than about one-fourth of that. Some say one-third. 

It so happens that in our region fire has always played a great part in 
forest reproduction. Most of the trees will reproduce better if there is a fire 
first to let the sunlight in. The seed is there, stored in the soil. Conse- 
quently the foresters there depend little on seed trees or selective cutting. 
They say, " Clean it all off and burn it over once before the seed in the ground 
starts to sprout." That is why this Federal report says that the Government 
system is about the same as ours. There is no sense at all in sitting here 
wondering how you are going to regulate the cutting of these trees when they 
would not let you do it if they had the law. 

There are, of course, other problems. We believe they also will be solved 
by getting all agencies together in a local study of local conditions. Find out 
what any necessary work is going to cost in each region and work out the 
fair allocation of it. Let the lumberman pay his full share. Let the State 
pay its full share for the benefit it gets. Then the Nation must get some 
benefit as a whole or it would not be asking for this policy, and pay its share 
also. Try to find that out by cooperation and experiment. Why we favor this 
bill rather than the Capper bill is because we think you will get further when 
you do things that way than you do by conflict and by irritation. 

The Capper bill seems to me rather a curious bill to be proposed to an agri- 
cultural committee, because it is predicated on the theory that the majority 
has the right to tell the minority to raise some commodity for them. We do 
not raise much corn out in our country. We might get together with some 
other Northern States and say that as we have to have corn and have a ma- 
jority of votes over the com States we will have a law which will compel 
the farmer to raise corn to the fullest efficiency. If he does it all right, we will 
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only tax him 5 cents a bushel. If he don't do it that way, we will tax him $5 
a bushel. Then we go further than that, as we heard the Capper bill would 
not apply back East, where the forests are gone. To be logical, the same 
thing must apply with our com law. If the farmer has quit raising corn 
now and has gone to dairying, we will let him out, but if he happens to be 
still growing com and has good, rich land he is the fellow to go after. I do 
not think, even if it were constitutional, we would get very far. 

In closing I want to deny absolutely the charges that we fire devastating our 
timber, because we are not. The West is the most effectively reforesting part of 
the United States to-day. We do plead for a fair division of the fire costs, and the 
research work which we believe will help you to get this big picture of how much 
land in the country ought to be kept in forests and where It is and what ought to 
be done to it. I do not think that information exists to-day. 

There is one question, Mr. Chairman, that you asked the other day, which I 
failed to answer. I did not understand you. I have the figures here now show- 
ing the yield of fir in our territory. As you know, Douglas fir is the largest type 
out there. It shows that in about 40 years you can get about 12,000 feet to the 
acre if you are assuming a 12-inch tree as merchantable, used to about 8 inches 
in the top. You are going to let it grow probably 50 years, because under 50 
years it is too small and over 80 years it is too expensive to hold it with land 
worth $5 an acre, taxes costing 10 cents an acre, interest 6 per cent compounded, 
it would come out at a cost of about $6.20 per thousand, at 60 years, to grow fir. 
If your annual carrying costs were 30 cents it would be $9.25 a thousand. The 
Interest rate is a tremendous factor, because as it gets bigger it doubles up so 
fast. If you carry it to 80 years, that same timber, with that same 10 cents and 
that same $5, at 6 per cent, you would have to get $12.45 a thousand out of it. 
With annual costs 30 cents, you must get $18.60. So, when you get along up to 
about 80 years it looks hopeless. That is why you do well to help this distant 
region where land is cheap and you can get your crop in about 40 or 50 years. 
The Federal taxpayer gets more for his dollar if he invests that dollar where 
trees grow quickly and densely than if he puts it where it takes 90 or 100 years 
to grow a lesser crop. 

The Chairman. How many thousand do you figure to the acre? 

Mr. Allen. At 40 years 12,000 feet of Douglas fir; at 50. years, 28,000; at 60 
years, 41,000 ; at 70 years, 51,700 ; at 80 years, 61,000. This means good fir land. 

The Chairman. But 80 years it would cost $250 an acre, wouldn't it, at com- 
pound interest? 

Mr. Allen. It might very easily, sir. I don't know. I can not figure those 
things out in my head, but I am assuming that you are going to get 60,000 feet 
off of it. 

The Chairman. You have the figures there. Will that give the information 
we desire? 

Mr. Allen. I have exactly that information. 

The Chairman. But I was anticipating this question being asked on the floor, 
If this bill gets on the floor, and we should be prepared to answer the question. 

Mr. Allen. I didn't think of that. I thought we were coming here to talk 
the general principles of this proposition. 

The Chairman. It occurs to me that possibly the States might exempt their 
lands from taxation. That eliminates the question of taxation. Then about 
the matter of carrying charges, that might be a matter of patriotism, and all 
that would be necessary to take into consideration would be the investment and 
the interest on the investment ; I was trying to see if it was possible to work 
out a plan for reforestation. 

Mr. Allen. As far as our country goes, you don't need a plan, because it is 
all forest if we can keep the fire out. Sixty or 80 per cent of it is reforesting now, 
but that is an accident. That has happened because the timber owner still has 
that land and he doesn't know what to do with it. If he lets it revert for taxes 
he does not gain anything. They just tax his timber more. He does not sell it, 
because there is nobody to sell it to. He thinks it looks better to keep It green. 
When the tax gatherer comes and begins to figure the expectation value, then it 
will be another matter. 

The Chairman. Then offer it for taxes. If there is no bidder it goes to the 
county and the county owns it. There is no tax collected and then it is a ques- 
tion of whether the county could afford to carry it on in that way or not. 

Mr. Kellogg. I am sure, Mr. Chairman, that Mr. Allen would be gald to have 
«ome of these figures put into very definite i»hape and s.ubmit them to you. 

The Chairman. Yes ; I think that would be of value to the committee. 
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Mr. AixKN. There is just one other thouj^ht in connet-tion with the ('api)er 
bill, referring to the nrjruments you heard this morning that tlie farmer uses 
une-half of tlie lum)>er. If y4>u undertake to rejculate to bring about the grow- 
ing of tret*s without regard to taxati^in or costs, of cours** it does increase the 
cost. Now, either the luni))ennan is m>t going to do it; Is going to quit and ^o 
out of husin»»s8, in whioli case you doirt get the lumber : or else he is going to 
be al)le to pass the ctist along. Now. it is not always easy to do that. The 
farmers are not tinding it easy to pass on the costs of their products. But sup- 
pose lunilw»rmen did pass the cost on and the farmer is using half of the hiin- 
ber; then the cost of regulation will be borne one-half by the farmers of this 
country. 

That is all I have to saj', Mr. Chairman, except to ask that the record in- 
clude the recent forestry resolutions of the Western Forestry and Conservation 
Association, showing our position as to Fetleral and State legislation. Also to 
ask that my testimony to-day be considered only supplemental to my more care- 
ful statement at last winter's hearing. 

The Chairman. Well, we thank you very much. 

(The resolutions are as follows:) 

Resou Tio.xs OF Wksterx Fobkstry a.\i) Conservation Association. 

San Francisco, December 16, 1921. 

This meeting represented the ownership and protection of most of the forest 
area of Montana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, and California, containing about 
half the Nation's supply, ^he resolutions express the overwhelming majority 
recommendation of the Pacitlc coast on the important current subject of 
public forest policy. 

FEDERAL FOREST LEGISIATION. 

This conference of the forest interests of the five Pacific coast forest States 
representing lumber and timber organizations as well as forestry agencies 
unanimously approves the cooperation of Federal, State, and private interests 
in formulating and carrying out a farseeing and comprehensive national forest 
policy under the principles embodied In the Snell-McCormick bill which as we 
interpret them contemplate : 

(a) Mutual effort by private, State, and Federal agencies fully recognizing 
the rights and necessities of each and sharing equitably in responsibility, cost, 
and benefit. 

(6) Safeguard against impractical statutory regulations by providing that 
methods shall conform to regional conditions and needs, both forest and 
economic, as determined by joint regional study and experience and as modified 
hereafter by time and change. 

(0) That the Federal Government seeks less to dictate local policies as a 
condition of its cooperation than to encourage and assure wise local action for 
the good of all and to bear its proper share of responsibility for this and for 
the cost thereof. 

We recognize both public and private responsibility for prompt and sincere 
steps toward the ends mentioned and urge support of this bill in its present 
form or as it may be modified better to secure such ends. Particularly we recom- 
mend, as of earliest importance, its features for extension to all permanent 
forest land of the adequate fire prevention which must underlie all forestry 
effort and for the extension by purchase and exchange of public ownership 
of forest land. 

STATE FOREST LEGISLATION. 

Again emphasizing both public and private responsibility for forest perpetua- 
tion under conditions assuring equity and mutual benefit and under constitu- 
tional safeguards of all men's rights we believe that to the extent these require 
any regulation of either industry or public it is the function of State legislation 
to consider after due hearing of all interested and competent agencies such 

problems as : 

(1) Organized protection of all forest land from fire with owners as well as 
public compelled to bear a fair share of the cost. 

(2) Regulations for the suppression of fire which bear as rigidly on the 
hazards created by lumbermen as upon those created by the public. 
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(3) The disposal to the extent necessary of dangerous lumbering debris. 

(4) Any further steps necessary for adequate forest perpetuation of which 
the cost is equitably borne by private and public beneficiaries according to their 
respective benefits. 

Further we urge State ownership and management of considerable forest 
land, the taxation of forests conducive to the best permanent use of the por- 
tion remaining in private ownership, State cooperation with all agencies in 
forest protection, the framing and administration of forest laws through non- 
politual bodies representing all who are competent and concerned, and in 
general the adoption of progressive State policies which reassure the Nation 
as a whole and warrant its cooperation in these policies without apprehension 
and conflicting Federal policy. To all which ends forest industry should «in- 
cerely contribute. 

STATEMENT OF MB. B. S. KELLOGG, CHAIRMAN NATIONAL FOB- 

ESTBT PBOGBAM COMMITTEE. 

Air. Kellogg. I notice that you gentlemen like to have definite figures, and I 
have some in mind that I should be very glad to have yon put down, in order 
to give a clearer idea of the magnitude of the problem. In the first place, you 
can put down, as is shown by the report under Senate resolution 311, that the 
total annual requirement for wood of every kind in the United States, includ- 
ing what is destroyed by fire, is 26,000,000,000 cubic feet per year. 

We also know that the present total acreage of land in the United States 
suitable for producing timber permanently does not exceed 460,000,000 acres, 
and it may eventually be not more than 400,000,000 acres. 

It is a simple matter to divide that 26,000,000,000 by 400,000,000 or 460,- 
000,000. If you do so, you will find that the amount of wood annually used 
for all purposes in this country is equivalent to some 50 or 60 cubic feet per 
year per acre. 

That is the extent of the annual requirement for timber in this country. We 
are not using any more timber than the country needs. I do not need to go 
into that question at all, as to the necessity for timber, or what it has meant 
in the development of the country or what it will mean in the future mainte- 
nance of the existing scale of living in this country, but that very clearly in- 
dicates the necessity for the production of somewhere near 50 or 60 cubic feet 
of wood per acre per year. That is the basic requirement 

Now, we also know that in the properly managed forests of Europe, which 
have been under forest management for a longer time than any others of 
record, that the average annual growth of timber in those forests does not ex- 
ceed 50 or 60 cubic feet of wood per acre per year. These are matters of fact. 

The problem, therefore, Mr. Chairman, is to devise some means whereby we 
can get all of our timberland in this country — ^land that is fit for no other 
purpose — to produce wood on the scale on which wood is produced in other 
countries, and which can be produced here on an equal scale, because we have 
just as good forest land and we have just as good, if not better, native forest 
species as any other country in the world. 

Now, the second thing in setting up the magnitude of this problem that your 
committee has to deal with is this : 

That of the forest area of the United States that we have been talking about, 
only about 30 per cent Is in public ownership, either national forests or State 
holdings — only about 30 per cent of this whole area. That is also a matter of 
fact. Therefore we have nearly 70 per cent of this permanent forest area 
privately owned, and no matter how far you go — and you are going a good deal 
further than you have so far in acquiring land for national forests under the 
Weeks Act and the extensions thereof — there is no likelihood, as I see it, and 
I don't know as it is desirable, that more than 50 per cent of the i)ermanent 
forest area of the United States should get into public holdings. So you have 
now to deal with the problem of how you are going to get timber continuously 
produced on all of our forest land, which sets up at once the importance of 
why we must take measures that will encourage production of timber on the 
privately owned land, which, as far as we can see, will never be less than 50 
per cent of our total forest area. 

These are definite facts. There is no question but what these are the basic 
requirements of the problem that this committee is giving consideration to. 

In presenting this legislation to you, we have set up certain fundamental 
principles that we feel must be met if you are to work out a solution of this 
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prohleiu, and we believe that in the coui-se of time you are j?oing to work it 
out, because this is tlie *>nly place we can get it worlceil out. There are certain 
principles you must set up just as we have set them before ourselves in de- 
ciding what this policy should be. 

The tirst of these principles is that the iwllcy adopted, shall be adequate and 
practicable to produce the quantity of timber that the country must have. That 
is absolutely fundamental. 

The second principal — and it is as fundamental as the other — is that this 
policy shall be just to all interests concerned ; just treatment of these 400 or 
400 million acres — 20 i>er cent of the entire area of the Nat.on. 

The third principle — becau.se that is what kind of a country we live in — is 
that this |K)licy shall be, in addition to being adequate and practicable ami just, 
that it shall be acceptable to the majority of the people of the country. 

Now, I do not think you can or wish to escape consideration of these three 
principles In proposing a solution of this problem, and if you do exclude thera, 
you will not have given the right solution. That has been our viewpoint in 
presenting this proposed legislation to you. 

The underlying purpose of this propcsed legislation, as has been said here 
for the last four days — and I want to reiterate it again, because 1 can not 
make it t(K) strong — is Fetleral leadership and cooperation w.th the States and 
the tiniberland owners to secure continuous forest proiluction on this 460 million 
acres of land. That is the underlying puri>ose and I maintain tiiut it has been 
abundantly sustained by the great preix)nderance of the evidence put before 
you; and that cooperation is the only feasible principle upon which. this proldem 
can be solved. 

It is a principle that is absolutely tried and tested and demonstrateil to be 
sound. It is the principle, as you know, Mr. Chairman, from your own personal 
exijerience, ui)on which has been based the development of the agriculture of 
this country — Federal leadership and cooperation with the States and the land 
owners, in increasing the productivity of the farms of this country ; in increasing 
the number of bushels of wheat, corn, and other crops per acre ; in the develop- 
ment of the great system of agricultural college ; in the development of agricul- 
tural experiment stations in every State; in the development of the Federal 
highway system; in the devolpment of the Federal vocational educational 
plan — all in cooperation with the States. 

We have not proposed one single new principle to you. We have proposed a 
principle to you that has been tried and tested since 1860 in the development 
of the agricultural problems of this country, and w^e come to you, as an agricul- 
tural committee, asking for the further solution of the agricultural problem on 
these same sound fundamental principles. We would like to have you bear 
that in mind in the consideration of the bill that you have before you. 

We say that this bill offers you a policy — offers you a way out in the solu- 
tion of this problem. Here is what it provides for: It is necessary that it 
should provide for these three things: 

It provides for the protection of the present supply. That is the first essen- 
tial, absolutely the first essential. We do not care who comes before you and 
says that something else is more important, w^e know that when you get down 
to rock-bottom fact, you will find that the most pressing problem is to protect 
what we have right now. Fire must be checked. That is the biggest part of the 
problem, and you can not escape it. 

The second part of the problem is to devise the best possible utilization of the 
present supply, because every time you make a stick of timber go further or 
last longer or be worked up into more products than has been the case before, 
you have increased the length of that supply of timber. So, the second part of 
the problem provides for a study and determination of better methods of utili- 
zation. 

The third part of the problem is production of the future supply. That is 
provided for through forest planting and methods of cooperation with the 
States and landowners to make forest land continuously productive. 

So we say that these three things are covered in this plan that we have set 
before you. We know perfectly well that during the past four days there has 
been a good deal of confusion of thought in this committee because this bill 
carries so many things in it. I will take my full share of responsibility for 
having that number of items in one bill, because all of the things in it are 
essential to the solution of this problem, and we did not want to come before 
you with any partial solution. We wanted to round it out, £uid that is the reason 
why all of these things are in the bill. You take it section by section and you 
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will see that every Item has its jH'oper place in the working out of the 
problem. 

The alternative that has been presented to you, and apparently the only one 
that can be presented to you, is an entirely one- sided suggestion of direct manda- 
tory control from Washington over the catting of timber on the privately owned 
forest land of the United States that still bears a supply of virgin timber. 

Once more, Mr. Chairman, I shall ask you to use your pencil. Remember 
that we have 4e0,000,000 acres of forest land in this country ; that we have to 
make it all productive or we shall not meet our needs for timber. Put down 
the fact that we have only 137,000,000 acres of virgin timber in this country in 
private ownership, and remembering that we have to make the whole 460,000,000 
acres productive, I submit to you or to any other reasonable man that control 
of the way timber is <!ut on the remaining 137,000,000 acres will not solve the 
problem. It will not produce timber on the other 300,000,000 acres of land. 
It is more important that those acres be put to growing timber than it is as 
to what tree is cut and what is left on the 137,000,000 acres of virgin timber. 
So, as I say, the alternative plan that has been presented to you is only a partial 
solution. It is entirely one-sided. We do not need to go into the question, but 
there is also very grave doubt as to whether you have any such constitutional 
power or not. But the timber-cutting problem is only a part of the problem. 
It is of much less importance than the control of fire. 

It has been conceded by everybody here that you have got to have some sort 
of a just system of taxation on forest 'lands in private ownership, and that it 
can only come through State action. You are powerless to touch it. The police 
power must be exercised to protect that same land from fire, and that again 
can only come through State action. So, we submit once more that we have pre- 
sented to you the only feasible solution of the problem, which is that the three 
agencies must get together and work it out — ^the National Government, the 
States, and the timberland owners — and we do not believe that that statement 
can be gainsaid. 

Now, here is another tiling that I wish to sumbit to you : We have had a good 
many ideas brought up around this table. It has been said that the States 
are not making very much headway on this problem ; that they are holding 
back; that they are not doing what they ought to do. We will grant that 
they have not done nearly as much as they ought to do. We all Imow it. It 
is a big problem. But we are making progress. We have made tremendous 
progress in the 21 years since I started in on this thing. I want to submit to 
you a press bulletin that went out from the Forest Service last August. It 
says to start with : 

" Probably never in the history of this country has there been such marked 
interest iD| forest preservation by State legislators as at the present time, 
report officers of the Forest Service, United States Department of Agriculture. 
No less than 33 States have now provided for some sort of forest activities, 
and 25 of these share in the Federal cooperatiave forest protection fund, 
allotted to States maintaining an effective fire detection} and suppression sys- 
tem. Two others have applied recently for such assistance. Public backing 
of the movement to preserve the remaining forests from destruction from fire 
and to put idle forest lands to work growing trees is becoming widespread, 
and the effect of the popular demand for action is shown clearly in the State 
laws passed this year." 

Then it enumerates State by State what was done by the legislatures last 
winter in all of those States. I would like to put that bulletin in the record, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The Chaibman. Cerainly. Without objection it is so ordered. 

(The extract from the Agricultural Department bulletin follows:) 

Masked Pbogbess Shown in State Forestry Legislation. 

Probably never in the history of this country has there been such marked 
interest in forest preservation by State legislators as at the present time, 
report officers of the Forest Service, United States Department of Agriculture. 
No less than 33 States have now provided for some sore of forestry activities, 
and 25 of these share in tlie Federal cooperative forest protection fund, allotted 
to States maintaining an effective fire detection and suppression system. Two 
others applied recently for such assistance. Public backing of the movement 
to preserve the remaining forests from destruction by fire and to put idle forest 
lands to work growing trees is becoming widespread, and the effects of the 
popular demand for action Is shown clearly in the State laws passed this year. 
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Pennsylvania, under the direction of Gifford Pinchot, the new commissioner 
of forestry, leads all States In forest activities. The biennial appropriation 
passed by the legislature and approved by the governor carried $1,870,000, an 
increase of $863,300 over the appropriation of 1919; $1,000,000 of tlie total is 
for fire protection. The legislature also passed an act empowering the Federal 
Government to acquire lands on the watersheds of navigable streams within 
the State, by purchase or condemnation, and to control and regulate such 
reserves. 

The Minnesota legislature was more generous with the State forestry board 
than ever before, A total of $275,500 for general forestry work was appropri- 
atetl for the next two years, of which $125,000 a year is for the fire protection. 
The last-named sum was augmented by an additional allotment of $44,000 from 
the State board of relief. For the equipment of a flying field near the Twin 
Cities $45,000 was voted. This provision was to meet the offer of the Federal 
Government to furnish the service of 12 planes if the necessary hangars and 
flying fleld were provided. While the primary purpose of thi^ agreement is to 
supply aerial mail communication, the planes will be able aho to render effec 
tive service in " spotting " forest fires. 

In California, where there has been much favorable sentimwit toward forestry 
for many years, the legislature voted a substantial increase in appropriation 
for the State board of forestry for the biennial period beginning July 1. 
For the prevention and suppression of fires $75,000 was appropriated ; for gen- 
eral administration. $27,000; for a study of watershed areas, $10,000; and to 
establish and maintain State forest nurseries $35,000. The legislature also 
voted $300,000 for the purchase of redwood timberland for park purposes 
along the State highway in Mendocino and Humboldt Counties, the area to be 
administered by the State board of forestry. 

Other Important State forestry legislation passed this year was as follows : 

Bills for the compulsory teadiing of fire prevention in public schools were 
passed by California, Rhode Island, and West Virginia. A similar measure 
was passed by the New York Legislature, but vetoed by the governor. New 
Jersey already has such a law. 

Maine increased the annual tax on land within the forestry district from 
If to 2i mills on the dollar, the taxes thus collected to be used exclusively 
for protection from fire of the forests within the district, provided for the crea- 
tion and management of State forests acquired by purchase or gift by the State 
forester, adopted improved means for controlling the disposal of lumbering 
slash and the encouragement of timberland owners to practice forestry on their 
lands through a concession in taxation. 

Ohio passed a forest-fire law and appropriated $5,000 a year for two years 
for the prevention and suppression of fires, also made an appropriation for 
the purchase of lands for State forests. 

Tennessee passed a general forestry bill and appropriated $10,000 for fire 
protection and $7,500 for general forestry purposes. 

North Carolina Increased the State appropriation for forest protection from 
$3,800 to $9,000. 

In Louisiana provision for State control of all natural resources, including 
forests, was provided for by constitutional convention held early this year. 

In New Hampshire provisions were made for leaving seed trees on cut- 
over pine lands, for redistrlcting of the State for forest-fire purposes, and for 
compulsory forest fire patrol on large timberland holdings. 

Connecticut provided for reorganizing the State forestry administration and 
protection work and for more liberal appropriations. 

Several of the other State legislatures have also had forestry questions under 
consideration, which have made for progress even where, as in Florida, no 
definite legislative enactment took place. 

The Georgia Legislature, now in session, has before it a bill providing for 
the> appointment of a board to investigate the forest conditions of the State 
and to report legislation necessary to solve the forest problem. In order to 
arouse public interest in this important movement a meeting of the Southern 
Forestry Congress was held in Atlanta during the latter part of June, and 
attended by over 150 prominent men representing the most active forest in- 
terests in the Eastern and Southern States. At this conference it was shown 
that the lumber cut of Georgia has decreased 33i per cent in the past 10 years 
while the production of turpentine and rosin has fallen off 75 per cent. In the 
opinion of foresters it will be only a few years before Georgia will take a 
place with the Carolinas as an insignificant producer of naval stores. 
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In only one State, West Virginia, was the forestry situation given anything 
like a setback. In that State in reorganizing the forest, game, and fish de- 
partment forestry was at first entirely eliminated and then Just before passage 
an optional pi-ovision was included in the fish and game bill by which the new 
commission can -if it wishes expend not to exceed a fourth of its appropria- 
tions for forest protection. 

Mr. Kellogg. Now I want to call your attention, Mr. Chairman, to certan 
features of the two plans before Congress. One is the plan of compulsion-^ 
the mandatory plan, as Avas said time after time by the proponent of that plan. 
The other is the plan of cooperation, and I ask you to note this, that never in 
the history of the civil zed world has it proved feasible over any period of 
time. Never in recorded history, as far as I am aware, has it proved possible 
permanently to maintain private capital in unproductive channels in order to 
produce commodities that the people thought they ought to have. Never has 
it proved feasible during any period of time to produce the commodit'es needed 
by a community through any kind of uneconomic legislation. I think you will 
agree with me that that is a correct statement, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to cite you a little example. I live in New York State. A year ago 
last summer there was a tremendous hue and cry all over the State, as there 
was in a great many other States, on the question of the housing shortage, to 
the effect that people could not find places in which to live and that something 
had to be done about it In the summer of 1920 the legislature of the State of 
New York was called in special session for one particular purpose stated, and 
when the session ended two or three days later it had passed laws fixing the 
amount of increase in rent that could be charged by the landlords of New 
York City; fixed the amount they were allowed to increase their rents. The 
bill was passed in two or three days, and it was signed by the governor imme- 
diately on passage. The leg slature adjourned and went home. The newspa- 
pers carried big headlines to the effect that the housing shortage had been 
stopped ; the problem had been solved. 

Something w^as very definitely stopped. It was house building. There was 
no question but that it was an effective law, but it did not gve the people 
more places to live in. The only way to reduce the price of anything is to 
increase the supply of that commodity. So in looking over the records I found 
that :*n the month of January, 1921, not one single building permit was issued 
on all the island of Manhattan to build a place in which a family could live; 
not a single one. There housing shortage w^as still on, and they had the law. 
So they began to see daylight and along in February, due to the passage of a 
new law by the State legislature, the New York City authorit'es began to issue 
permits for the building of places for people to live in, because over a certain 
I>eriod of years such places of certain cluiracter, not to exceed certain values, 
had been exempted from taxation. Now I want to read you this statement that 
I elpped from the New York Tribune on the 1st day of January this year: 

" Home building in New York City in the 43 weeks since February 25, the 
day the board of est mates approved the tax-exemption ordinance, increased 
413 r>er cent over the same period in 1920." 

The item goes on through in a great deal of detail as to the number of 
places and their value and the fact that over 56,000 families are to be housed 
by the new buildings. I simply cite that as an illustration that you can br ng 
out reports and pass laws and say what capital shall do until the cows come 
home, but that if you do not make it profitable for a private individual to 
grow t mber in this country it will not be grown on private land. 

So we iinswer those who say that the only way to get timber in this country 
is to compel the private owner to grow it. We say that you can cooperate with 
liiin ; that you can lead him; that you can educate him; that you can make 
conditions such that he can get value out of timber if he plants it and brings it 
to maturity. That is why you raise crops on your farms. 

Then I want to call your attention to this : We have submitted to you a long 
list of the organizations, of State forestry associations, of State foresters, and 
of gi'oups of almost every character that are supporting this legislation aftev 
they have studied it — ^not the exact wording but the basic principle of Federal 
leadership and cooperation. There has been no indorsement (with the excep- 
tion of one commission) presented to you for the alternative principle. No 
other indorsements. 

The program set up by the Snell bill is opposed by a few radical foresters 
and a considerable number of very conservative lumbermen for obvious rea- 
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sons. It is supported by a majority of the foresters of the United States, by a 
majority of the National and State authorities that will have to do with its 
interpretation and execution if it is enacted. It is supported by Nation-wide 
public opinion, as evidenced in the scores of indorsements by all tyves of 
organizations that have l>een presentetl to you. So we say there is not only a 
I'equest but a <1emand for the proposcil solution of this problem. 

Now, in dosing; I Just want to allude to one or two more thinjjs. A definite 
charge was miide at the hearing upon this same legislation last year that we 
are heading straight into a timber mono|)oly. I am not accepting that state- 
ment, but it was made to you, and also that this legislation that is proi)oseil_ 
here, if it did anything, would Increase the danger of that monopoly. I want" 
you to consider this, that we are asking you to provide conditions under which 
300,000,000 acres of land in the United States that is growing timber not at all 
now, or only indiflferently. can be l>rought to full productivity, and I want to 
submit to you that that is the onl,v jxvssible way to avoid a monopoly — the only 
antidote for it, if there were one. Tlie only antidote is to increase the supply 
of timber. 

You, Mr. Chairman, brought out yourself time and time again that it is a 
great deal more imi)ortant to you to have the supply of timber increased in 
Minnesota and Wisconsin than it is anywhere else on the face of the earth. 
You have exactl,v the right conception. If we increase the supply of timber and 
the possibility of growing It all over the country on the land that is suitable for 
it, we have a complete answer to any charge of monopoly. Our measure pro- 
vides for doing that. So there does not need much more to be said on that 
subject. 

Then the question comes up as to whether you are justified in reporting out 
legislation at this time that calls for a new expenditure of Government money. 
As I told you yesterday, the people who are backing this program are paying 
their full share of taxes and have been doing so for a good many years past. 
They sympathize just as much as anybody else with the effort that is being made 
for the first time in the nearly 133 years that we have had this present form of 
government to put the Government on a businesslike basis. We believe in it 
thoroughly, but we do know that unless we begin to make some small invest- 
ment in the production of a future supply of timber we shall have to pay an 
exceedingly high rate for what we do get. 

We are not asking you for an expense account. We are asking you for an 
increase in your investment account, because every dollar that you put into 
the forests of this country is an investment. It should not be regarded as an 
expenditure of the ordinary type that you have to write off in your profit and 
loss account. We are asking you to put a little more in your capital account 
than has been done before. We know absolutely from what has taken place up 
to this time that the longer it is put off the more eventually the National 
Government and the States will have to put into this project. 
• Let me state this one thing. It came up before the Committee on Appropria- 
tions last year. It was about 22 years ago that there first came before Con- 
gress a proposal to begin the acquirement of forest land in the southern Appa- 
lachians. Just about that time — I remember it very well — that land could 
have been bought, with a magnificent stand of hardwood timber on it, for an 
average of about $5 or $6 per acre — the entire thing, with all the timber. Con- 
gress put off and temporized and did nothing; investigated and appointed com- 
mittees, and did things of that sort, until finally it started with a little begin- 
^ning in 1911. The statement was made yesterday that the 2,000,000 acres that 
' have been purchased since 1911 cost over $6 per acre, and a very large propor- 
tion of that land, Mr. Chairman, had no merchantable timber on it when it 
was purchased. By those 10 years of delay, the Government lost the standing 
timber on nearly all of that land — ^perhaps the growth of 100 years. That is 
what it cost. So I say that if anybody urges that it is not wise to start an 
investment of this kind now, there is an answer in the way we have been 
penalized since 1900. 

The Chairman. But was not the delay largely due to the lack of any definite 
plan? 

Mr. Kellogg. No, sir. 

The Chaibman. That has been the trouble before this commitee. We have 
been making appropriations ; we quarreled over this eradication of tuberculosis 
for years. We were asked to make appropriations with no definite plan. We 
simply sat down and said, " Whenever you give us a definite plan, we will give 
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you all the money you want" We are giving millions now, and we are giving 
it freely. Just as soon as they mapped out a definite plan they never had any 
trouble with Congress. Now, we have a tremendous plan here. I think all of 
us appreciate the importance of the proposition. Undoubtedly we are approach- 
ing a shortage of lumber. Of course, it is of much concern to everybody, but 
some of us think we ought to have some definite plan to work on. We ought 
to know exactly what this money is to be used for. 

Mr. Keluogq. You should, absolutely. 

The Chaibman. I think we are getting it. We have been working hard to 
get it, and we have been getting information and will get more. 

Mr. KELiiOGG. If we have not given you enough, I hope you will call us back 
and make us do it over again. 

The Chairman. I am not criticizing you at all. 

Mr. KixLooG. Oh, I understand, you did have a better plan presented to you 
in 1910, which you enacted in 1911, for the acquisition in the East — a better 
plan than that had been presented 10 or 12 years before ; but It was not enough 
better to justify the loss of the timber on that area in that time. The plan 
was good enough in 1900 to warrant starting it, and it was not started. 

So, I submit to-night, Mr. Chairman, that in response to your repeated de- 
mand for a policy we have submitted to you a policy in this Snell bill. This 
bill is an example itself of the manner which we say is the only possible way 
in which this problem can be worked out, because the Snell bill itself is the 
best example we have had in a long time of the cooperation of all parties in 
attempting a solution of a problem. The Snell bill is a compromise cooperative 
undertaking all the way through, because you see it has finally brought to its 
support the foresters, the timberland owners, a great many of them, the users 
of timber, and the public interest. They got around a table and worked out the 
bill, because they found that when they sat down together they could get a 
meeting of minds on the subject. So we say that the fact that we put this bill 
before you in this fashion is the best proof that we can give you that the prob- 
lem can be worked out. 

It is impossible for you to write into the bill the exact details of how timber 
shall be cut in one locality and left in another ; how slash shall be handled in 
one locality and left in another. It is utterly impossble for that to be done. 
We are asking you to set up the machinery through which it can be dfscusseil 
and worked out. That is what we submit the Snell bill does do. 

I want also to say this: That the Snell bill, in accordance with the present 
procedure of Congress, does not and can not carry an appropriation in itself. 
It carries authorization by you to the Appropriations Committee to make ap- 
propriations within certain limits, and I want to say to you frankly, sympathiz- 
ing, as we all do, in your desire to cut down expenditures, that we consider it 
more important that you should go over this thoroughly, and that you should 
finally report out a measure based upon the information that has been given 
to you that will start a solution of this problem than it is that the appropria- 
tions under it should start to-day or to-morrow or next year. We believe that 
the determination of the policy on the right line is much more important than 
whether the appropriations start now or next year. But we do ask, Mr. Chair- 
man, in view of the situation of the country, that you will work out this prob- 
lem in such fashion as seems to you best in view of the information that has 
been given to you, and that you will give us this chance to make a start upon 
a national forest policy of the kind that we absolutely have to have. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, our cards are all on the table. That is the best we can 
say about the matter. 

The Chairman. I desire to compliment you on making the candid statement 
that you have. I am very grateful to you. Now, what about the suggestion 
here that possibly the Western States might not accept or cooperate in this bill? 
You have come in contact with those people and you probably know more about 
it than any other witness here. Let us have your candid opinion about that. 

Mr. Ketxogg. I am very glad to give it to you just exactly as I understand it. 
The best answer to the charge that has been made time and again that the 
Snell bill, in the first place, could not pass, and in the second place, that if it 
does pass it will not work, and so does not amount to anything — ^the best an- 
swer to that is that the Snell bill principle, as far as we can apply it under 
present legislation, is already working in the West. That is a plain matter of 
fact. I think it has been abundantly sustained by what Mr. Long said on the 
first day and by what Mr. Allen said to-day and by what Mr. Danaher and Mr. 
Taylor said also. They are actually doing things. They do get around a table 
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and (lIsniKs matters and tliey decide that something can he done and they go 
ahead and do it. Ench one chips into the i)ot to pay for doin^ it. That is 
tlie l)eat statement I can pive you on that. Mr. Chairman. It does worlj. 

Tlie Chairman. Well, the question has heen raised. I knew that you had 
knowlwljre t»f what the sentiment was in that section of the country. That 
is why I asked you. 

]^Ir. Kemxkkj. I do not mean to say that ever>'hody everywhere is unanimously 
of the o|>inion that this is exactly the rlpht thing, but we do say' that the 
princ pie of c<M)|)eration and leadership is working and is producing results. 
We say that is the only way to work out these problems. Mr. Snell asked me to 
say that some time later, at your convenience, he will appear before the com- 
mittee to make a linal statement. 

The riiAiiiMAN. We would be verj' glad to have him do so. We thank you 
very much, Mr. Kellogg. 

The committee now stands adjourned until 10 o'clock to-morrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 5 p. m.. an atljournment was taken until 10 o'clock tomorrow 
morning, January 13, 1922.) 



RESOLrTio.Ns Pakskp by thk North Carolina Forestry Association at Wil- 

MiNGTON, N. C, January 27, 1922. 

national poijcy. 

Whereas the continued prosperity of this Nation is dependent on the conserva- 
tion and wise utilization of the forests ; and 

Whereas their perpetuatitm is threatened by the methods under which much 
of the forest is now handled; ai)d 

Whereas there are now before the Congress several very far-reaching measures 
dealing with the disposition, regulation, improvement, and management of 
the forests, both public and private ; and 

Whereas we desire to inform our representation in Congress what is the attitude 
of this association toward these measures. 

Therefore we herewith express our corporate opnion of these national 
measures as follows: 

(a) We strongly condenm the movement to transfer some or all of the 
activities of the Forest Service from the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, where it has been most efficiently administered during the past 15 years, 
to the Department of the Interior. 

(b) We heartily 4ndorse the prov's'ons of the several b:ils pending in 
Congress which provide for extending the scope of the work of the United 
States Forest Service and increasing the appropriation for the prevention of 
forest fires in cooperation with the various States as authorized under the 
Weeks law.- 

(c) We urge the early passage of legislation by Congress providing an 
adequate appropriation — not less than $1,000,000 — for the continuance of the 
purchase by the Federal Government under the Weeks law of forest lands for 
the protection of the headwaters of streams and as a help toward a solution 
of our future timber-supply problem. 

id) We congratulate the South and especially North Carolina on the es- 
tablishment of the Southern Appalachian Forest Experiment Station at Ashe- 
ville, and the Southern Forest Experiment Station at New Orleans; and 
we hereby respectfully urge Congress to increase the appropriations for their 
maintenance so that they can more quickly and more effectively study the 
many pressing problems which southern forestry is waiting to have solved. 

We congratulate and extend thanks to the progressive members of the 
legislature of North Carolina, at the session of 1921. in the enactment of a. 
State- wide stock law. This legislation will not only encourage the production 
of more and better live stock and make agriculture more prosperous, but 
will permit more intelligent and rapid reforestation of our denuded lands. 
We urge upon the governor, the judges, and solicitors of our courts, and 
particularly upon the intelligent and progressive class of our citizens, an 
impartial and rigid enforcement of the stock law to the end that the people 
of the entire State may participate in its benefits. 

The legislature of 1921 enacted a most important law authorizing the 
several counties by appropriation to cooperate with the State and Federal 
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Governments in the protection of our forest areas. We urge the hoards of 
commissioners of the several counties to take advantage of this law. No 
wiser investment of the public revenue can be made or one which will yield 
a larger dividend. We congratulate the people of those counties which have 
entered into this cooperative movement. Our remaining forests are amply 
worth protection. 

As our forest lands contain mainly very young or very old trees, we 
therefore believe that the harvesting of mature timber should be so con- 
ducted as to leave uninjured the middle and smaller-sized trees. We urge 
that the present area of public forests, National, State, or municipal, be 
kept not only rigorously intact, but increased as rapidly and extensively as 
possible by purchase, gift, or exchange. 

We firmly believe that instruction in forestry should be given in all our 
agricultural schools and colleges and State universities. 

Resolved, That we hereby express our deep appreciation to the Wilmington 
Chamber of CJommerce, the North Carolina Landowners' Association, the Wil- 
mington Y. M. C. A., the press of Wilmington, and the courthouse and high- 
school officials for their kind cooperation and many courtesies extended to our 
association to make this meeting a success. 



Statement of Hon. Henry E. Habdtneb, of Ubania, La. 

The growing of timber on denuded forest lands is no longer an experiment at 
Urania. We have 50,000 acres on which there is a complete stand of timber 
ranging from 1-year-old seedlings to 20-year-old saplings and 40-year-old trees. 
We have carefully watched our young forests until we know every advantage or 
disadvantage in the business of forestry. No natural reforestation can occur 
where land is skinned of every sapling, nor will reforestation take place where 
there are ample seed trees. unleas fires are absolutely prevented, especially for 
the first 10 years. There are other enemies, but they are insignificant. 

After the White House conference of governors called by President Roose- 
velt, and which was presided over by our distinguished Gov. Blanchard, I com- 
menced talking forest conservation. After a few years I decided that talk was 
cheap, but wouldn't grow forests, and I made up my mind to retire to my 
forest home, learn something about reforestation, do something, and then, if 
successful, I would again have the right to make speeches. I now have the 
goods — 50,000 acres — open to inspection by anyone; but my comrade conserva- 
tionists of 1906 who are also lumbermen and members of the American Forestry 
Association, are still talking and have never been known to plant a tree unless 
a camera was near by. 

Up-to-date, common-sense forestry methods In connection with my lumber 
operations, together with cattle raising, enable me to grow timber at a cost 
that insures handsome returns from the business, and I am leaving my forests 
in as good condition as I found them. But, without the advantages and methods 
which I have adopted, I have prepared for cold, calculating masters of finance 
a table showing cost of growing trees, together with general observations on 
the forestry problems. 

SOME COST FIGURES. 

Cost of growing pine timber in Louisiana on denuded forest lands after the 
slash has been removed and sufiicient number of seed trees left to insure natural 
reforestation, on a unit of 50,000 acres — 40-year period : 

Value of land at $5 per acre, $250,000 ; taxes, 15 i)er cent per acre p^ annum ; 
supervision, 5 per cent per acre per annum ; interest at 6 per cent, compounded ; 
total cost, 40 years, $4,117,500; timber produced, 10,000 feet per acre, 500,- 
000,000 feet; cost per thousand feet, $8.23, to which must be added severance 
taxes when the timber is cut ; the value of stumpage 40 years hence may be $10 
to $20 per thousand feet. 

There may be 5,000 to 10,000 feet of timber grown to the acre instead of 
10,000 feet, as I have it. There may not be enough seed trees, and seed would 
have to be planted. The cost of removal of slash might have to be considered. 
The tax might be increased, unless fixed by law for the full period. All these 
things must be considered. The value of seed trees left to each acre, 500 feet, 
would increase the initial investment on the land to $8 per acre. On the other 
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hand. Bonie retuniR might he had from raising cattle or selling forest products, 
such as poles, pulp wood, etc. All these things are indefinite, problematical. 
The cold figures jioint to $8.23 per thoussind feet, plus severance taxes under the 
most favorable conditions, as the cost for growing timber. 

That is too much for a long-time investment — for one to pay interest, com- 
pound interest, taxes, supenision, for forty -odd years before returns come in. 
It is evident that the value of $5 i>er acre for the land and 15 per cent per acre 
annual taxes is just twice as high as it should be. These forest lands, to be 
used for the purpose for which they are best adapted, should not have a value 
to exceed $2.50 per acre — the land only to be taxed at that rate for the full 
40-year period. The timber grown on the land should pay a yield or severance 
tax of 10 to 30 per cent on its stumpage value when cut. Tax exemptions 
are not advocated. A sane adjustment of taxation on forest lands is all that is 
needed as an encouragement to owners of forest lands to engage in this much- 
needed enterprise — ^forestation. 

The deferred tax of $1 to $3 per thousand feet paid on the timber when cut 
and returns realized from the venture Insure the Government double or treble 
The taxes than if these forest lands are left idle — a worthless waste. The 
Government — ^the people — can have forests if they want them. If individual 
effort is to be encouraged, then the individual must have the same advantages 
as the Government — ^no more, no less. We must have forests ; we can not exist 
without them. If the people want complete Government ownership, it suits me. 
I favor complete Government supervision of all forests right now. The solu- 
tion, as I see it, would be (Jovernment ownership of one-third or one-fourth of 
the forest lands in each State, with individuals or companies owning all the 
balance, with reasonable supervision by the Federal and State Governments of 
private forest lands. 

To go into the business of growing trees, one must know that he can expect 
reasonable profits. ** Woodman, spare that tree," sentiment must be forgotten. 
It has no place in modern forestry. Our countrj^ can not exist without forests. 
The Government — the people — must solve the problems. Lumbermen and owners 
of forest lands who think — and there are really very few who try to think — 
about reforestation can only offer suggestions or give the public the benefit of 
their experience. 

State of Washington, (Office of Governor, 

Olympia, January 9, 1922. 

Hrm. .ToHN W. Summers, 'SI. C, 

House of Representatives, Washinf/ton, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I am informed that Congress is now considering the Snell bill 
relating to forests, their protection, and reforestation. A close perusal of this 
bill has convinced me that many of its provisions are inimical to the best inter- 
ests of the State of Washington. I don't like to see so much appropriated for 
reforestation and so little for the protec'tion of the forests which we already 
have. Neither do I believe that the blanket authority over these appropriations 
granted to the Secretary of Agriculture is practical or a thing to be desired. 

So closely do the opinions of State supervisor of forestry, Mr. Fred E. Pape, 
coincide with my own in this matter, that I am inclosing copies of corre- 
spondence between Mr. Pape and Mr. Alfred Gaskill, State forester of New 
Jersey, which explain more fully the reas(^s why I am convinced that you 
should oppose certain provisions of the bill. 

Too careful consideration can not be given to all matters pertaining to our 
forest program. Few questions ar6 of more importance to the State. 
Sincerely, yours. 

Loins F. Hart, Governor, 



State of Washington, 
Department of CoNSiaiVATiON and Deveix)pment, 

Olympian January 5, 1922. 
Mr. ^LFBXD Gaskiix, 

State Forester, Trenton, N. J. 
Dear Sir: In replying to your inquiry of December 21 relative to our at- 
titude toward indorsing the Snell bill, I will endeavor to point to some of itfe 
provisions that are of vital concern to the taxpayers of this State, likewise to 
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other States having extensive .national forests or other Federal reservations. 
I will also point to other provisions that should be of interest to the Nation. 

EXTENSION OF NATIONAL FOBESTS. 

The resources and products of the forest are as essential to the upbuilding 
and maintenance of necessary public improvements, buildings and institu- 
tions of both State and county as are the products of the factory, farm, or 
mine. Therefore, any proposed law for extension of Federal reservations or 
for permanent retention of public lands or other property that does not carry 
an adequate appropriation to reimburse the State and counties for consequent 
loss of revenue should not be enacted. 

The principle should be recognized that where valuable lands and resources 
are held in public ownership the taxing units wherein such property is situated 
are entitled to and should receive revenue therefrom on the same basis as from 
like property privately owned. 

ESSENTIAL BEQUIREMENTS. 

Section 1 : The law sets up no guide or standard by which the essential re- 
quirements may be determined, but instead it provides that the Federal au- 
thorities in cooperation with State officials, "or other suitable agencies," may 
determine the essential requirements for each forest region. 

Does not this provision make possible the determination of the " essential re- 
quirements " for a State or for two or more States in the same region over 
the protest of State authorities and regardless of the requirements of present 
State laws, also regardless of the standard of protection being afforded by 
State and private interests to their forest lands. Might not the funds ap- 
propriate<l by this section be entirely withheld should State authorities consider 
such requirements onerous, unwise, or impractical. 

WITHHOLDING COOPERATION AND BASIS FOR ALLOTTING APPROPRIATIONS. 

Section 2: It is clearly the purpose of this section to clothe the Secretary 
of Agriculture with such autocratic authority that appropriations made by 
^Congress may l>e withheld from the States for no other reason than a mere 
difference of opinion on essential requirements determined, as provided in sec- 
tion 1, or for failure to enact recommended legislation or to ^mply with cer- 
tain administrative practice, regardless of economical consideration. Finally, 
all of this may be done in total disregard of what the State has accomplished 
or is accomplishing in forest protection, forest conservation, or reforestation" 
Th's section is particularly objectionable and should not pass unamended. 

There is no basis or standard provided in the law for allotting the appro- 
pr.'ations. If the man purpose of the act is to protect and conserve our present 
stand of timber and grow another crop on cut-over lands, then the law should 
provide a definite standard for allotting funds. It should be based either on 
loss of revenue to State and counties on account of untaxed public property, 
or based on quantity of timber protected and adaptability of State or region 
for growing a new crop, giving due consideration to annual growth and yield 
per acre for a stated period. 

An area basis would be unfair for the reason that there are millions of acres 
of barren mountain tops and desert lands which never have or never will 
produce commercial trees. From a forest-protection standpoint the only atten- 
tion such areas require is to prevent fire spreading therefrom to forest lands 
which bear commercial or young-growth timber. 

APPROPRIATIONS. 
[Sees. 3, 4, 5,. and 9.] 

I can not pass these sections without comment and comparison of these ap< 
propriations with the appropriation in section 1, which is to carry out the 
main purpose, to wit, protection, conservation, and reforestation, for whidi 
only $1,000,000 is appropriated. 

The best-informed authorities, including the present Chief Forester of the 
United States and his predecessor, acknowledge that in the business of con- 
serving timber and growing new forests fire protection constitutes from 70 to 
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90 per cent of our eflfort. Now. please note that $6,000,000 is proposed to be 
appropriated under sections 3, 4, 5, and 9. umCh of which is to be expended 
for information already in the hands of State authorities and United States 
Forest Ser\ice, or for purposes nonessential to either forest growth or the 
utilization of forest products. If 75 \>er cent of our effort should be fire pro- 
tection, would it not be a j?ood business to reverse tlie above amounts, granting 
$6,000,000 for protection and $1,000,000 for investigations? 

Particular attention is directed to the similarity of purpose for which the 
appropriations in se<-tions 3 and 9 are to l)e used. If these sections are correctly 
understood the information gathered under section 3 would contain all that is 
sought for by section 9, it being merely a matter of segregating and assembling 
the data. 

Sections 6, 7. and 8, providing ft)r acquirhig additional national forest land, 
have been partially dealt with in the opening paragraphs of this letter; it 
remains only to call attention to the unwise provisions for exchanging valuable 
merchantable timber, or giving assignable certificates, for practically valueless 
cut-over lands. We believe the Government is almost certain to get the worst 
of the bargain in such proposed trades or exchanges. It would be better to 
appraise and sell the timber in mo<lerate quantities to the highest bidder and 
repurchase cut-over land when needed. 

Furthermore, there is little likelihood of the great tire-killed and cut-over 
areas in the national forests being artificially reforested within the next 25 
years; .such being the case there is no immediate necessity for acquiring cut- 
over lands at this time. 

If the provisions of section 8 are understood correctly the State would lose 
its 35 per cent of sale value of timber as provided under existing laws, and 
would also lase from its tax-producing property the additional lands acquired, 
thus sustaining a double loss. Western national forests should be reduced 
rather than increased, and the Eastern and Middle States should bear their 
own cost of reforesting and repurchasing forest land. In fact, the entire 
national forest scheme seems to be a wholesale appropriation of western re- 
sources to rebuild the wasted heritage of other States. 

There is no reliable information or trustworthy experiments to give assurance 
that forests grown under present or proposed plans will not cost double, or even 
treble, the market value of stumpage 50, 75, or 100 years hence. 

It must be remembered that substitutes have already displaced lumber for^ 
many uses, and there will be more and more substitutes as price of lumber* 
advances, so that it is well to keep in mind that the cost of growing timber will 
be a large factor in the future use of it. 

If we are to grow forests that will return to the Treasury the money ex- 
pended in growing them, then public use of the forests for recreation must be 
either abandoned or so regulated that fires will not occur from such use. 
Also all frivolous or nonessential activities must be abandoned and the task 
undertaken and conducted as a prudent man would conduct his business, ever 
watchful that expenditures do not exceed probable income. 

I inclose clipping from the Seattle Times of January 1 in relation to the 
report of the president of the West Coast Lumbermen's Association to the 
State tax investigating committee. This should be of interest to the committee 
that reports on the Snell bill. 
Very truly, yours, 

F. E. Pape, State Supervisor of Forestry, 



Statement by E. A. Shebman, Associate Fobester, on Sections 9, 10, and 11. 

The purpose of these sections is to make available for timber production upon 
a practical and permanent basis forest lauds now under the control of the 
Government, but either neglected entirely or without plans making them a 
permanent part of our timber-producing budget. 

The preceding sections of this measure are designed to prevent the devastation 
of privately owned timberlands either by fire or improper use, to Increase the 
production of timber by reforestation on private and Government lands, to 
bring about a more nearly complete utilization of wood products and a better 
understanding of their possibilities, and to secure comprehensive information 
regarding our wood supply, its source and possibilities. These sections are 
designed to make the use of our remaining public lands and other Govemment- 
teontrolled lands conform with the purposes of the first eight sections of the bill. 
Congress has taken away from the President the power of creating national 
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forests from the public domain within the important public-land States, excepting 
in Alaska, Nevada, Utah, Arizona, and New Mexico. The President is without 
authority to establish national forests in Washington, Oregon, California, 
Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, and Colorado. Within these last-named States 
forests can only be created by special act of Congress. The Sixty-seventh Con- 
gress has already enacted two laws making additions to national forests in 
these States, and 15 additional bills for additions are now pending. These 
measures only cover the projects in which the local public have some special 
Interest. The executive department is without authority to act. 

This restriction was placed upon the executive authority because of a fear 
that there would be included within the national forests in these States lands 
more valuable for agriculture or some other purpose than for timber production 
and watershed protection. I apprehend that in the face of any such possibility 
it would be impossible to persuade Congress to remove that inhibition. This 
measure, however, would secure the desired results without any possibility of 
lands being included within national forests improperly. This measure pro- 
vides that there shall flrst be a classification by the Department of Agriculture 
of all lands remaining in public ownership or control which are found to be 
chiefly valuable for timber production and watershed protection. Second, for 
the approval of such classification by the National Forest Reservation Commis- 
sion. The membership of this commission consists of the Secretary of War, 
Secretary of the Interior, Secretary of Agriculture, two Senators, and two 
Representatives. If the classification is approved by the commission, the lands 
are then withdrawn subject to further disposition. If found by the President to 
l)e suitable for inclusion in national forests, he is empowered to provide for 
such inclusion by formal proclamation. This differs from the procedure fol- 
lowed under the law authorizing the establishment of national forests by direct 
presidential proclamation. In fact, under that law large bodies of land were 
included in the national forests with a provision for the entry of any lands 
found to be chiefly valuable for agriculture, whereas under this provision the 
agiicultural lands would first be segregated and only the nonagricultural lands 
included in the reser\^ation. 

To completely cover the remaining unappropriated public lands and other 
lands under the control of the Government, su table for timber production, will 
require considerable time and money. Disregarding the national forests, 
national parks, and other special forms of reservation, the United States owns 
or controls, in round numbers, approximately the following acreage of land in 
the continental United States, exclusive of Alaska : 

Acres. 

I'nreserved and unappropriated 190,000,000 

For military reservations 490,000 

For naval purposes 13,000 

Revested or pending revestment 2,700,000 

For Marine Hospital Service 28,000 

Agricultural experiment stations 50, 000 

Indian purposes, allotted and unallotted 71,000,000 

Total _ 264, 281, 000 

Of the foregoing., it is roughly estimated that about 11,000,000 acres are chiefly 
valuable for timber production and watershed protection, and that this land 
contains between 75.01)0,000,000 and 100.000,000,000 feet of valuable timber, 
worth to-day probably .$150,000,00(1. It is believed that these areas can be 
located, examined, cruiseil, and appraised at an average cost of not to exceed 
10 cents per acre. Owing to their scattered location, this would be impossible 
excepting for the fact that a considerable amount of information is already 
available, and this, of course, will be used to the extent that it is found to be 
dependable. This work should first deal with the unreserved, unappropriated 
jmblic lands. The entire project should be completed within five years. Many 
difticult problems involving questions of taxation and local equities will have 
to be worked out. The rights of the Indians must be safeguarded, and the full 
value of the reservations secured to them in every case where tribal lands are 
involved. Each reservation will be a problem in itself; and the solution of 
these problems Is necessarily left by this measure to be worked out by the 
National Forest Reservation OomniLssion in primary form before submission 
to Congre.ss for final action. In short, this measure provides for no steps In 
the dark, but does provide a medium for making progress and throwing light 
upon the additional steps which must be taken in the future. 
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Statement of Congressman Snell. 

Mr. ChalrniHii and inembera of the committee: In closing the presentetlon of 
testimony upon the forestry situation in the United States with respect to bill 
H. R. 129, I want to pay ray compliments to the Committee on Agriculture for 
the earnest manner in which they liave studied this question during these 
bearings. 

Never to my knowledge has the forestry problem of the country been given 
such an exhaustive study by a committee of Congress, and it Is creditable to 
the members of this conmiittee that they have been willing to make such an 
intensive survey of the situation. The critical state of our forests, one of our 
greatest natural resources, has fully warranted this presentation and atten- 
tion; and I hope that from the mass of testimony which has been presented 
the members of this committee will be able to work out a national policy which 
will stand as the Nation's forest program for many years to come. 

The testimony has clearly shown that there is no essential difference of opin- 
ion on the part of those who testified on most phases of the measure under 
consideration. While the study of the problem confronting the Nation has been 
most intensive, I want in closing to once more call to your attention the fact 
that you have heard from all types of the public in relation to this problem. 
You have heard from the tlmberland owners, from those who fabricate the 
forest products, and from the consumers. And in these three groups you have 
heard from those with widely different viewpoints. 

From the standpoint of the tlmberland owners you have heard from the manu- 
facturers of paper and of lumber, two widely different groups, though both 
use the products of the forest. You have heard from the fabricators through 
an organization representing widely different types of conversion of the raw 
material ; and in the group of consumers you have heard the voice of the com- 
mon public through the American Forestry Association, the American News- 
paper Publishers' Association, and the technical foresters. 

And the unanimity on most parts of the measure has been most striking. 
While there have been slight differences as to phraseology, the main points and 
ideas of all the witnesses have been identical, and even on the controversial 
points the preponderance of sentiment has been overwhelming in favor of the 
cooperation of the Federal and State Governments with the private owners of 
timberlands. Any proposal to lay down a system of Federal control, ignoring 
the States, can hardly be considered seriously by Americans any more than we 
could permit a system of import duties levied by the States against the products 
of each other. 

A few things must not be overlooked in a summing up of the testimony 

presented : 

First. A comprehensive national policy to meet future needs of the Nation 
must be developed. 

Second. The question of fire prevention is vital. Our national-forest fire loss 
runs from $20,000,000 to $25,000,000 a year. An appropriation of $1,000,000 
a year by the Nation, as Its share of the cost of preventing this huge loss, is a 
small sum to pay for insurance. 

Third. The acquisition of additional land for national forests at the head- 
waters of navigable streams, if not in other vital regions, is not an expense but 
an investment, for such purchases are already paying a good interest return 
on the original cost in cash, as well as the intangible profits received by the 
Nation in the prevention of floods and the other assets of a national forest. 

Fourth. To devise means for adequate utilization of our forest products is 
worth all that is asked by this bill. If one tree can be made to provide the 
raw material formerly secured from two, one mature tree is saved for future 
requirements. 

Fifth. A business man before undertaking any change of policy, or advance 
steps, takes stock of his property. To-day we do not know what our timber 
resources are. A survey is essential, and while it should be made at the 
earliest possible moment, we already know that the crisis is so close as to 
require a beginning on the other parts of the program while this survey is 
being made, to give us better data for future determination of the extent to 
which a national policy shall be develt^ed. 

We have presented to you the need for action and the information to enable 
you to act intelligently. The reporting of a bill to give the Nation this essen- 
tial legislation now rests with you, and I am sure we will get something that 
will be of lasting benefit to the future generations* of Americans. 

X 
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